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PREFACE 


' No living poet ever amred at the ftilneea of hie Ihme , the jury 
which elU In Judfrosnt npon a [kmI, belonging as he does to all tline, 
must be eonipoaed of his peers . it must be impaiinelled by Time from 
the selectest of the wise of many generations ' — SucLLi^'a Ikfenee of 
Poetry 

* There they saw a man clothed In white, and two men, Pr«i|adlee 
and 111 will, continually caaUug dirt upon him Now behold the dlrt> 
whaUoever they east at him, would in a lltLIe time fall off agaiu, and 
bis garments would look as clear ss If no dirt liad been cast thereaU* 
—PUffrirn'i Proffreti. 

These two men who ha\ e left a stamp on the annals 
of our literature, Hhclloy and Byron, wiU interest a 
seot who, without priests or teinjdcs, believe in the 
divinity of the Muses and worship them They alone 
will appreciate these records, and for them I am in* 
duced to state [sirticulars which utherw'iso would die 
with me 

If our literature were con&nod to statistics and 
dry facts, it would bo eternal winter All our pains 
and aches and misadventures are dry facts, and all 
our pleasures spring from our imagination, which, 
hke the sun, adorns everything The poets create ; 
they fill us with illusions which only Death proves 
delusions 

Our bbranes are crammed with hvesof distinguished 
men, and,^yet how rare it is to get a ghmpse of the 
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real mtin as ho was in life It is like unrolling an 
Egyptian mummy, wrapped in countless cerecloths anif 
containing nothing but dry bones In my brief 
records, first issued in 1858 and now le issued with 
very large augmentations, I hav o endeavoured to 
portray men men, as they were in then every-day 
lives In public life men say and do the s.iino things, 
and are as ditheult to distinguish one from the other 
os sheep Their writings aie oj>en to all the world , 
individual censure or jiraisc should go foi nothing 
Few, if any, can look backward on their lives with 
satisfaction Ilitherbi the highest mental attamiiients 
have proved iiicoiniMitible witli that which everyone is 
seekmg — Happiness Gi-ay says — 

* \Mien igtioraiicf is bh»iA, 

Tis folly to be wwt 

The happiest human animals I have known boro 
the strongest attinity to house-dogs — satisfied with 
food and sheltei, and only distiii bed at the approach 
of hieggary and rags, with stagnant brains and active 
instincts 

I knew Shelley tlie last ye.ii of his life, and Byron 
the last three ye<irs of his life I was on the most 
Ultimate terms with both, and saw them idiiiost every 
day On my return to England after Shelley’s death 
I became moie or less intimate with all the friends 
whom Shelley had in England, and I continued to 
know Mrs Shelley till hei death 

That young men fresh from College and inflated 
with records of Greek and Roman history should rail 
at our humdrum life, and dissent from the institutions 
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which had reduced us to this state, is no uncommon 
,^>cc^rrenco , but when they come m contact with the 
world these elevated notions are quickly rubbed offl 
It* was not HO with Shelley Beginning at Oxford to 
question all things that were established in State and 
Church from time immemorial was considered by the 
orthodox as unjirucedented audacity, !tnd his being 
expelled from College and cast off from all his family, 
a just punishment But the young leformer, with 
untamed energy of iniiid and Ixsly, fearlessly pursued 
his erratic couise As the jallory and impnsoiunent 
had been foolishly laid aside, tlieie was no ready 
remoily to check the blasphemy spreading like a pesti- 
lence throughout the land 

If autiiors write their own hies, or if jmblishers 
got lives written of them, they aie so anxious the 
author should cut a gissl tiguro that they sacrifice 
everything for that one object They may tell the 
truth, but not the whole truth It wics so m Bjron’s 
memoirs wiitten by himself If Shelley had under- 
taken the Haiiiu task, he would not hare mentioned 
himself, ho inner did allude to himself, he ignored 
self What the orthodox wrote against liiiii was 
brief, and bittei , that ■>cKitUcs \nir self complacency, 
and so we reail it If piuisu weie as brief we could 
endure it , but to make an idol of a man, endowing 
him with cnory virtue, and declaring him mfallible 
and guiltless of all human frailties, as a small sect of 
entliuHiasts now do in chapter after chapter of oulogium, 
IS nauseous and repulsive to every well-constituted 
mind When Shelley was alive, fanatics liave asked 
mo if ho was nut the worst of men now he u 
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dead, another set of fanatics E»k me if he was not 
perfect. • 

Shelley never was a boy in mind whilst they of his 
ago were playing marbles, he was reading His mental 
hunger for knowledge was insatiable — no one over saw 
him without a book in his hand or pocket 

At Eton, aAor an illness, the doetoi who attended 
him took a liking to him, and Shelley borrowed his 
medical books and was deeply interested in chemistry 
from that tune, and, unhke doctors, he expenniented 
with some of the diugs on himself The |Kiwer of 
laudanum to soothe jiain and gi\e rest esiiecinlly de- 
lighted him , he a.is cautioned, and knew it was 
wrong, the seductive powei of that drug retained a 
hold on him during the rest of his life, used with 
extreme caution at first and at lung intervals People 
who take to opiates are enslav od and never abandon 
them , these may be tiaced in some of Shellej’s flights 
of imagination, and fancies of HujicTnatural apjyear- 
ances On one occasion in London, and again in Italy, 
he so over-dosed himself that his life was only saved 
by those measures that arc used to counteract the 
drug , but it must not be thought tliat, like Dc 
Quincey and many oihers, ho habitually used it he 
only took it on rare occasions, when in deep dejection 
He was impatient of renionstianco, and so made a 
mystery of it The eflect of opiates is to deaden jiam, 
but they benumb the vital powers and derange our 
vital organs , with Shelley they caused spasms The 
professor of anatomy at the Univeisity of Pisa, Vaocii, 
was renowned for his skill in surgery and medicine, 
and he came to the conclusion that Shelley was drugging 
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himself, and earnestly interdicted medicme m all its 
tp^ms , be said that Shelley was perfectly well con- 
stituted and of a healthy and vigorous frame — he 
reccAimended his varying his diet I often saw bun 
m a state of nudity, and he always reminded me of a 
young Indian, strong-limbed and vigorous, and there 
wore few men who would walk on broken ground at 
the pace ho kept up , he boat us all in walking, and 
liamng drugs and accidents, he might have lived as 
long as his father — to ninety 

Those desirous of knowing what Shelley really was 
in his natural state and habits, will hnd it in Jefferson 
Hogg's biKik, and in no other that I have seen Hogg 
has (lainted him exactly as I knew him his is the 
only wiitten likeness that I have ever read of him j 
at the same time it is necessary to know that Hogg 
despised (Hietiy, he thought it all nonsense, and liarely 
tolerated Shakespeare ^\ hen I askwl him why he 
did not continue the Life, ho said, ‘ Those who asked 
me to write it did not want a likeness of the poet 
as he was, but as they thought he should lie , there 
aio literal y men who uudertake such jobs , Tom 
Moore and others, who compile Lives and wuU say 
anything that is desii e<l , they w ould introvluco their 
man as a heathen deity, with a flourish of trumpets, a 
big drum, and mad poets dancing, the muses singing, 
and the jKwt in a triumphal car, covered with spangles, 
and crowned with tinsel I don’t puff I described 
linn as ho was, and they wore slioukod It w-as his 
rare talents as a scholar that drew me to him The 
greatest men are those who coiin»sod our laws and 
the judges to adnninstei them, and if Shelley had 
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put all his mind into the study of the law, instead of 
writing nonsensical rhapsodies, he would^ave beeif § 
great benefactor to the world, for he had the most 
acute intellect of any man I ever knew ’ This being 
Hogg’s idiosyncrasy — contempt of poets — it is un- 
necessary to say his criticism of Shelley's poetry was 
of no value? but what he says of the |>oot as a man 
18 perfectly ti'ue, and so, valuable 

Leigh Hunt often said that he was the dearest fnend 
Shelley had , I believe he w as the most costly. His 
theory was that between friends everything should 
be in common, he said jou could not do your friend 
a greater favoui than constitute him your lianker, and 
that he could leceive no gioatei pleasure than answer- 
ing your drafts as Leigh Hunt had an ailing wife 
and seven children, those drafts were freiiueiit Mrs 
Shelley’s father, Godwin, was another dear friend , 
his theory was that a man, lalmuniig as he did for the 
advancement of knowledge, should he supjiorted by 
those who agreed with the justness of his views 
These two dear friends being heavily in debt, the 
poet had not the means of Jiaying those debts, but 
the worldly philosopher, Godwin, having ascertained 
the poet’s exact jiccuniary jiosition, as the heir of an 
entaded estate, suggested to him the antedating his 
inheritance, by raising money on post-obit bunds, and 
satisfied Shelley as to the cxpeihency of so doing. 
The poet, always prejiared for martyrdom, assented, 
and Godwin found the ready means of executing the 
project Money was raised at cent jier cent. , both 
his dear friends’ debts were jiaid. But experience 
proves that this practice is not effective ; those who 
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are in the habit of allowing their expenaes to exceed 
ttieir earnings will not alter those habits w hils t they 
have credit, and the debts of these claimants being 
paid* their credit was strengthened Shelley repeated 
the process in v am Besides these dear friends, Shelley 
had less costly friends, who dipped their hands into 
hiB purse. ' 

Borrowers reuiam borrowers as long as they can 
find lenders, and if this small sample of communism 
became gciiei-a], it would rapidly lead us back to a 
primitive state Wo all dislike work, and we are only 
supported in our labour by the hope of rest , but with 
a general system of communism there would be no 
urgent stimulant to comiiel us to work , probably we 
should return to cannibalism until a new begmning 
was made of ciMlization 

When Shelley had a sou and heir he doubted his 
right to paujienze him , of himself he thought nothing, 
but he doubted his right to give away his son’s in- 
heritance, and so he stopped that ruinous system of 
post-obits, but ho continued to the last to keep for 
himself only what was absolutely necessary, and to 
bestow the rest on his dear friends Giving money 
without well'CoiiHidcrud, specific, and well-defined 
objects is always foolish It was fortunate Shelley 
had so few friends, for with the exception of Jefferson 
Uogg and Horace Smith tliey aU used him as their 
purse. Schoolboys have an apt saying, if they get 
hold of a generous, open handed boy, ‘ What’s yours 
18 mine, what’s mine is niy ow n ’ , and sailors say, 
‘ Everyone for himself and the devil for us all This 
boys’ saying was verified by Shelley’s friends. 
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I one day pointed out to Shelley a picture which 
had great natural beauty, a sylvan scene , there waa fL 
clear pool of water, with wild fowl, a doe and two 
fawns in the foreground, a timid hare with two leverets, 
and an impudent magpie, a ledge of rocks and a dense 
w'ood in th^ background , it waa richly coloured, the 
sun ]ust disappearing I said, ‘ That’s a picture that 
would be a pleasuic forever — all solemnity and solidity; 
it’s a bit of lie.iven, any cainivoious animal, a fox or 
a dog, or a man with a gun, would transform it into a 
semblance of hell ^Vhy 1 like your poetry is, tliat 
you have none of those lerniin If you must have 
men or women, you create them to suit your ideal 
subjects The poem you jiluino yourself on most is 
the “Prometheus Unbound" ’ Slielloy said ‘If that 
IS not durable poctrj’, tried by the scvciest test, I do 
not know what is It is a lofty subject, not iiiadeijuatcly 
treated, and should not perish with mo ’ I answered 
‘A man's mind must be iichly stored before ho can 
appreciate that jKiem Williams and I talking of your 
poetry, he said he prefened the “Cenci”, I prefer 
the “ Kpipsychidion ” ’ He oi>ened his eyes wider I 
observed ‘ Om opinions are worth nothing Wo Imth 
went to sea when we weio eleven, and could have had 
no education, until nearly Unity wo wore wandormg 
about the world, and had no leisuie ’ Shelley rejilied 
‘ You have the advanbigo , you saw the things that we 
read about, you gained knowledge from the bving, 
and we from the dead ’ This conversation took place 
in a room while wo were waiting for a friend at 
Leghorn 

Shelley rarely read any book through ; he was eager 
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to get at the matter stripped of the verbiage Novels 
totally uninteresting to him, there was no reahty 
or imagination in them , but he retained some of his 
early' fondness for romances After glancing at an 
old Itaban romance, in which a Knight of Malta 
throws down the gauntlet defying all infidels, he 
remarked ' I should have pickeil it All our 

knowledge is derived from infidels ' 

There was a marked mdividuality in Shelley In 
habits, manners, and all the ordinary occurrences of 
life, he never changed He took no notice of what 
other people did , hiave, frank, and outspoken, like 
a well-conditionod boy, well-bred and considerate for 
others, because he was totally devoid of selfishness 
and vanity He did not laugh or even smile, ho was 
always earnest Ho had observed that jieople laughed 
at the misadventures of others, and therefore thought 
it cruel , but his eyes and face were so expressive that 
you could see all the workings within his mind m joy 
or sorrow Beauty is said to be a fatal gift to women, 
and it may lie added that genius is a fatal gift to men , 
they aie Ijom before then time and out of harmony 
with the things about them 

Byron, for eleven or twelv'o years, was the choice 
spirit of his ago, and cheered on his way by the 
applause of multitudes, Shelley, on the contrary, for 
about the same sjhvco of time, as ho himself said, was 
denounced as a Pariah , wherever recognized he was 
shunned No two men could bo mure dissimilar in 
all ways, yet I have seldom known two men more 
unhappy 

I have been thus particular m desenbing the younger 
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poet, as he was of a rare vai-iety of the hnnian species. 
I have met men similar to Byron, but never 'to 
Shelley; he was the ideal of what a poet should 
be. 


March 18^8 


E J T. 
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CHAPTER I 

Thou hast like to a rock-buijt reflige ftio< d 
Above the blind and battling multitude 
In honoured {>o\erty thy voice did weave 
Hoiigfl conaecrate to truth and liberty 

i^nnet to H onUworth — Sbsllkv 

In the summer of 1820 I was at Ouchy, a village on 
the marmn of the Lake of Genei a, in the Canton de 
Vaud The most iiitelligunt person I could find in 
the neighbourhood to talk to was a young bookseller 
at Lausanne, educated at a German University , he 
was familiar with the works of many most distinguished 
writers , his leading was not contineil, as it generally 
IS with men of his craft, to catalogues and mdexes, 
for ho was an earnest student, and loved literature 
more than lucre 

As Lausanne is one of the inland harliours of refuge 
in which wanderers from all countries seek shelter, 
his shelves contained w orks in all languages , he was 
a good linguist, aud read the most attractive of them 
‘The elevation of minds’ he 8<iid, ‘was more im- 
portant than the height of mountains ’ (I was looking 
at a scale of the l,itt ei ), ‘ and books luro the standards 
to measure them by ’ He used to translate for me 
passages from the works of Schiller, Kant, Gkithe, 
and others, and write comments on their jiaradoxical, 
mystical, and metaphysical theories One morning I 
saw my friend sitting under the acacias on the terrace 
in front of the house in which Gibbon had lived, and 

B 
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wjiere he wrote the Decline and FaU He said ‘I 
am trying to sharpen my wits in this pungent air 
which gave such a keen edge to the great historian, so 
that I may fathom this book Your modern foots, 
Byron, Scott, and Moore, I can read and understand 
as I walk along, but I have got hold of a book by one 
now that makes me stop to take bicath and think ’ 
It was Shelley’s Queen Mah As I had never heaid 
that name oi title, 1 asked how he got the volume 
‘ With a lot of now books in English, uhich I took in 
exchange for old French ones Not knowing the 
names of the authors, I might not have looked into 
them, had not a pam|>cied, prying priest smelt this 
one in my lumlicr-rooni, and, aftci a brief glance at 
the notes, cx[iloded in wrath, shouting out, “Iiihdel, 
jacobin, levellei nothing c,in stoji tins sjuead of 
blasphemy but the stake and the faggot , the woild is 
retrogiading into actuiscd heathenism and iiiiiveisal 
anaichy ’ ” When the piiest had depaited, I took up 
the small book he had tliiown down, s.ijiiig “Surely 
there must be something lioie woith tasting ” You 
know the pioveili “No jieison tliiows a stone at a 
tree that does not bo.u fiuit’’ ’ 

‘Priests do not ' I ansvveied , ‘so 1, too, must have 
a bite of the forhiddeii fiuit Mhat do you think of 
it ? ’ 

‘To my taste’ said the booksellei, ‘ tlie fruit is 
crude, but woll-tiavouied , it leipiires a stiong stomach 
to digest it, the wiiterisan enthusiast, and has the 
true spirit of a poet , he anus at elevating, not, like 
Byron and Miajre, levelling mankind They say he is 
but a boy, and this his first offering if that be true, 
we shall hear of him again and agaui ’ 

Some days nfter this convers.ition I walked to 
Lausanne, to breakfast at the hotel with an old friend. 
Captain Daniel Roberts, of the Navy He was out 
sketching, but presently came in accompanied by two 
English ladies, with whom he had made acquaintance 
whilst drawing, and whom he brought to our hotel. 
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The husband of one of them soon followed I saw by 
deir utilitarian garb, as well as by the blisters and 
motches on their cheeks, lijis, and noses, that they 
werq,podestrian tourists, fresh from the snow-covered 
mountains, the blazing sun and frosty air having acted 
on their unseasoned skins as boiling water does on the 
lobster, by dyeing his dark coat scarlet The man 
was e\ idently a denizen of the north, his aA:ent harsh, 
skin white, of an angular and bony build, and self- 
conhdent and dogmatic m hisojiimons The precision 
and quaintness of his language, as well as his eccentric 
remaiks on common things, stimulated my mind 
Oui iiy islandcis thaw i.ipully when they have 
drifted into wainici latitudes, broken lisise from its 
anti-hocial system, mystic castes, coteiies, sets and 
sects, they lay aside then puist-pumd, tuft-hmiting, 
and toadying ways, and aie lery ajit to lun not m the 
en)oymcnt of all their senses Besides, w o are coni- 
jiclled to talk III stiange comiKinv if nut from good 
inccding, to jiroic our bieed, as the gift of sjieech is 
often oiii piincip.il if not sole distimtion fioni the 
lest of the liiiilc animals 

Toiutuiii to OUI breakfast The traielleis, flushed 
with health, delighted with then exclusion, and with 
apja'tites e.iinid hy Isslily and imnt.il nctiiity, weix‘ 
in such high spiiits that Kobeils .mil 1 caught the 
infection of flicu iiiiilh . we talked as loud and fast 
as if uiidui the cxiiil.iiating influciiic of chamjwgne, 
instead of siii li a scdatiie compound as lu/c' a i( Init 
I can losciie nothing out of ohliiion hut a few last 
wolds The stiaiigci expiessed lua disgust at the 
introduction of lainages into the mountain distiicts 
of Switzerland, and at the old fogies who used them 
‘As to the arbitniry, pitiless, godless lyretehes ' 
he exclaimed, ‘who have removed natuie’s landmarks 
by cutting roads through Alps and Ajiennines, until 
all things are reduced to the same dead level, they 
will be arraigned heieafter with the unjust they hare 
robbed the best specimens of what men should be of 
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their freeholds m the mountains , the eagle, the black- 
cock, and the red deer they have tamed or extermin- 
ated The lover of natuie can nowhere find a solitary 
nook to contemplate her beauties Yesterdaj^', he 
continued, ‘at the bieak of day, I scaled the most 
rugged height a ithin my reach , it looked inaccessible , 
this pleasant delusion was quickly dispelled , I was 
rudely staAled out of a deep reverie by the accursed 
lamng, jingluig, and rumbling of a calfeche, and 
harsh voices that drowned the torrent’s fall ’ 

The stranger, now hearing a commotion in the 
street, sprang on his feet, looked out of the window, 
and rang the bell violently 

‘ Waiter ’ he said, ‘ is that our c<irriage ? Why did 
you not tell us ? Come, lasses, be stirring, the fresh- 
ness of the day is gone You may rejoice in not 
having to walk , there is a chance of saving the 
remnants of skin the sun has left on our chins and 
noses — to-day we shall be stew ed instead of barbecued ’ 
On their leavmg the room to get ready for their 
journey, my friend Roberts told me the strangers 
were the poet Wordsworth, liis wife and sister 
Who could have divined this? 1 could see no trace, 
in the hard features and weather-stained brow of the 
outer man, of the dninity within him In a few 
minutes the tiavellers re-appeaied , we cordially shook 
hands, and agreed t<i meet again at Genova Now 
that I knew that I was talking to one of the veterans 
of the gentle craft, as there was no time to waste in 
idle ceremony, I asked him abruptly what ho thought 
of Shelley as a jxiet 

‘ Nothing ’ he rejilied, as abruptly 
Seeing my surprise, he added ‘ A poet w ho has not 
produced a gqiid poem before he is twenty-five, we 
may conclude cannot, and never will, do so ’ 

‘ The Cent, i ’ ’ I said eagerly 

‘ Won’t do ’ he replied, shaking his head, as ho got 
into the carriage a rough -coatod Scotch terrier followed 
hun. 
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‘ This hsiry fellow is our flea-trap ’ he shouted out 
m they started ofi* 

When 1 recovered from the shock of bavuia heard 
the diarsh sentence passed by an elder bard on a 
younger brother of the Muses, I exclaimed, 

‘ After all, poets are but earth It is the old story 
Envy — Cain and Abel Professions, secte, and com- 
munities in general, right or wrong, hold together, 
men of the pen excepted , if one of their guild is 
worsted in the battle, they do as the rooks do by their 
inky brothers, fly from him, camng and screaming ; 
if they don't fire the shot, they sound the bugle to 
charge ’ 

I did not then know that the full-fledged author 
never reads the writings of his contemporaries, except 
to cut them up in a review — that being a work of love 
In after years, .Shelley lieing dead, Wordsworth con- 
fessed this fact , he was then induced to read some 
of Shelley’s poems, and admitted that Shelley was the 
greatest master of haimonious vei-se in our modem 
literatuie 


CHAPTER II 

C'lfnr, )ila' id l-tfiiinit ' tht rtintrastr^d lakCi 
With the wild 1 in, » th^ng 

Which waniH me itith ite to fonuike 

Eartli « troubiwl wtttera for a j'Urer Bjir'iig 

tfufiU Harold — BiRov 

Shortly after I went to Geneva In the largest 
country-house (Plangeau) near that city lived a fnend 
of mine, a Cornish baionet, a good specimen of the 
old school , well-read, and jiolished by long intercourse 
with intelligent men of many nations He retained a 
custom of the old barons, nov obsolete — his dming- 
hall was open to all his frier ds ; you were welcomed 
at his table as often as it suited you to go there, 
without the ceremony of inconvement invitations 
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At this truly hospitable house, I first saw thr«e 
young men, recently returned from India They livcH 
together at a pretty ^illa {Maiion a nr Giennilei, sig- 
nifying the House of Pomegranates), situated oA the 
shoies of the lake, and at an easy walk fiom the city 
of Geneva and the baronet’s Their names weie 
George Je»oice, of the M.idras Aitillerj, E E 
Williams, and Thomas Medwin, the two last, lieu- 
tenants on half-pay, late of the 8tli Diagoons Medwin 
wras the thief medium that impiesseil us witli a desire 
to know Shelley, he had known him from thildhood , 
he talked of nothing but the inspired boy, his Mrtiies 
and his sufferings, so that, iiicspectn e of his genius, 
we all longed to know him Fiom all I could gather 
from him, Shelley Ined as he wiote. the life of a tnie 
poet, loting solitude, but bj no means a cjnic In 
the two 01 three months 1 was at Geiieia, I p,issed 
many agreeable days at the two \illas 1 haie men- 
tioned Late in the autumn I was iinexjiectedly 
called to England , Jeiioice and Medwin went to 
Italy, the illiamses dtterinined on passing the 
winter at Chalons-sur-Sadne 1 otlerud to drive them 
there, in a light Swiss c.ainage of my own , and in the 
spring to rejoin them, and to go on to Italj togcthei 
in pui suit of Shelley 

Human animals can onij endure a limited amount 
of pain or ideasuie, excess of eilhei is followed by 
insensibility The Williamses, s,itiated with felicity 
at their chaiiiiiiig villa on the cheeiful lake of Geneva, 
lesolved to leave it, and see how long thej could 
exist deprived of ev'erj thing they had been accustomed 
to With such an object, a Fieneh jirovincial town 
was just the jilace to try the exjicriment (Jiuilons- 
sur-Saone was decided on Wc commenced our journey 
in November, in an open uiiiiage Aftei four days’ 
drive through wind, lain, and mud, wo arrived at 
Chalons in a soiiy plight The immense jilain which 
surrounded the town was flooded , w'e took up our 
quarters at an hotel on the slimy banks of the Sauno 
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What a contrant to the villa of pomegranates wo had 
wo all thought — but said nothing 
When I left them by the malU-xxjde, on ray way to 
Pan^ I felt as a man should feel when, stranded on a 
barren look, ho seizes the only boat and pushes off to 
the nearest land, Icaiing his foilom comrades to 
perish miseiably After a course of spare diet of 
soupe maigre, bouilli, sour vniie, and solitary confine- 
ment had lestorcd their senses, they defiarted in the 
spring foi tlie south, and iieier looked behind them 
uutil they had crossed the Aljis They nent direct to 
the Shelleys , and amongst NS illiams’s letters I fand 
his hist impiessions of the Poet, which I here 
traiisciibe 

‘Pisa yipril.mi 

‘JIi HEAK Tki.mwm, NNe purpose wintering in 
Floience, and sheltering oursches fioni the summer 
heat at a castle of a place, called Villa Poschi, at 
Pugiiano, t«o le.igues fioin hence, where, with Shelley 
foi a couii«imon, I pioiiiise iiijself a great deal of 
pleasuic, s.iuutcnng m the shady retreats of the olive 
and chestnut woods that grow abo\e oui he.ids up the 
hill sides He has a small Ixwit building, onl> ten or 
twehe feet long, to go adt entunng, as he calls it, up 
the many little iiieis and canals th.it niteisect this 
jiait of Italy , some of which j«iss through the most 
lieautiful scenciy nimgiii.ible, winding among the 
tc'iinced gardens at the base of the neighbouring 
mountains, and opeinnmnto such lakes as fSientiim, etc 
‘ Nhelley is ceilainly' .i man of most astonishing 
geiiuis III ap]K'aiancc extraoixbnaiily young, of man- 
iieis mild and amiable, but withal full of life and fun. 
His Wonderful coimiiand of language, and the ease 
with which ho speaks on what are generally con- 
sidered abtruse subjcsits, aix- striking , in short, hia 
ordinal y conversation is akin to poetry, for he seea 
things in the most singular and pleasing lights , if he 
wrote as he talked, ho would be iiopular enough 
Lord Byron and others think him by far the mosti 
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imaginative poet of the day The style of his lo^- 
ship’s letters to him is quite that of a pupil, such *13 
asking his opinion, and demanding his advice on 
eertam points, etc I must tell you that the idsa of 
the tragedy of Manfred, and many of the philosophical, 
or rather metaphysical, notions interwoven in the 
composition of the fourth Canto of Childe Harold, are 
of his suggestion , but this, of course, is between 
oatselvea, A few nights ago I nearly put an end to 
the Poet and myself We went to Leghorn, to see 
after the little boat, and, as the wind blew excessively 
hard, and fair, we resolved uj>on returning to Pisa m 
her, and accordingly started with a huge sail, and at 
10 o’clock p M capsized her 

‘ I commenced this letter yesterday morning, but 
was prevented from continuing it by the very jierson 
of whom I am sjieaking, »ho, having heard me com- 
plain of a pain in my chest since the time of our 
ducking, brought with him a doctor, and I am now 
writing to you in bed, with a blister on the part 
supposed to be affected I am ordered to lie still and 
try to sleep, but I prefei sitting up and bringing this 
sheet to a conclusion A General H , an Englishman, 
has been poisoned by his daughter and liei ])aramour, 
a Venetian servant, by small doses of arsenic, so that 
the days of the Oenti aic revived, with this difference, 
that crimes seem to strengthen with keeping Poor 
Beatrice was driven to parricide by long and unendur- 
able outrages in this last case, the jiarent was 
sacrificed by the lowest of human jiassions, the basis 
of many crimes By-the-bye, talking of Beatrice and 
the Cenci, I have a horrid histoiy to tell you of that 
unhappy girl, that it is impossible to put on jiaper 
you will not wonder at the act, but ailmire the virtue 
(an odd expression, you wdl perhajis think) that 
inspired the blow Adieu Jane desires to be very 
kindly remembered, and believe me 

Very smcerely yours 

£ £ WuxiXMCl 
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In a subsequent letter he ^sve me a foretaste of 
ilAst I might expect to find in Lord Byron 

_ * PiBA, December, 1821 

‘ Mr DEAR Trelawntt, Why, how is this ? I will 
swear that yesterday was Christmas Day, for I cele- 
brated It at a (ujlendid feast given by Lord Byron to 
what I call his Pistol Club — t e to ShelleJ, Medwm, 
a Mr Taaife, and myself, and was scarcely awake from 
the vision of it when your letter was put into my 
hands, dated Ist of Jamuiry, 1822 Time flies fast 
enough, but you, in the rapidity of your motions, con- 
trive to outwing the old fellow , rather take a plume 
or two fiorn your mental pinions, and add them, like 
Mercury, to your heels, and let us see you before 
another year draws uiion us Forty years hence, my 
lad, you w ill treat the present with more resjiect than 
to niife-date the coming one But I hojie that time 
with you will always fly as unheeded as it now appears 
to do Liixl Byron is the very s]>irit of this place — 
that IS, to those few to whom, like Mokannah, he has 
lifted Ills \ eil When you askeil me in your last letter 
if It was piobahle to become at all intimate with him, 
1 leplied in a iiiaiiiier which I considered it most 
prudent to do, from motnes which are best explained 
when I see you Now, howoier, I know him a great 
deal better, and think I may safely say that that point 
will rest entirely with youiself The eccentiicities of 
an a.sHunied character, which a total retiiement from 
the world almost rendeied a natural one, are daily 
wearing off He sees none of the numerous English 
who are hero, excepting those 1 have named And of 
this I am selfishly glad, for one sees nothing of a 
man in mixed societies It is diflicidt to move him, 
he says, when he is once fixed, but he seems bent 
upon joining our i»rty at Spezzia next summer 

‘ I shall loserve all that I have to say about the 
boat until we meet at the select committee, which is 
mtended to be held on that subject when you arrive 
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here Have a boat we must, and if we can get Roberts 
to build her, so much the better We are settled hQ|rc 
for the wintei, perhaps many winters, foi we have 
taken apartments and furnished them This is stop 
that anchors a man at once, nay, moors hull head and 
stem you will find us at the Tie Pala,!zi, ;140, Lung’ 
Amo Pray remembei me to Roberts , tell him ho 
must be (?ontent to take me by the hand, tliough ho 
should not discoiei a pipe ill my mouth, oi mustachios 
on it — the first makes me sick, and tlic last makes 
Jane so 

‘Bring with jnu anj new books you maj have 
Theie is a Mrs B heie, with a httei of seven 
daughters she is the gajest lady, and the only one 
whogues dances, foi tlu young sijuaws are aiiiviug 
at that ago when, as Loid By ion mjs. they must 
waltz for then liielihood \Mien a man gels on this 
strain, the sismei he concludes his lettei the better 
Addio Beliei e me 

Vciy tiulyyouiH, 

K E WiuivMs’ 


CHAPTER 111 

For nobody can wriU the lift of o man but tbosc wholiaxo ate and 
dnnk, nod li\pd in hhciuI niti rtourMo with him - Dh Jhunion 

Men can b« i b\ thoso whw knew thtm nut, oiilj as they 

are rcprcbented b} those who knt»r Ihtm — 

I WAS not accustomed to the town life I was then 
leading, and became as tired of society as townsfolks 
are of solitude Tlie gieat cmI in solitude is, that 
your biaiii lies idle youi muscles expind by exeicisc, 
and your wits aontiact fioni the want of it 

To obviate this cmI and maintain the just eijuih- 
bnum bctw'een the bisly and the biain, I determined 
to pass the coming w inter in the w ildest part of Italy, 
the Maremma, in the midst of tlie marshes and 
malaria, with my friends Roberts and Williams , keen 
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Bpijrtsmen both — that part of the country being well 
sticked with woodcocKM and wild fowl For this 
purpose, I shipped an ample supply of dogs, guns, 
and oiher implements of the chase to Leghorn For 
the exercise of my brain, I profxised passing my 
summer with Shelley and Byron, boating in the 
Mediterranean After completing my arrsjigements, 
I staited in the autumn by the French muUe-posU, 
fiom Pans to C'hilons, regained possession of the 
horse and cabiiolet 1 had left with Williams, and 
dio\e iiijself to Genoia, nhcic Robei-ts was waiting 
for 1110 After i short delay, I continued iny journey 
south «ith Robeits in my Swiss carnage, so that we 
could go on oi stoji, where and when we pleased By 
oui mi.thod of tiavclhng, ue could sketch, shoot, fish, 
and olisone cierything at our leisure. If our progress 
was slow, it was iiio.st plciMsuit Wo crossed Mount 
C'eiiis, and m due course* aimed at Gencsa. After a 
long stop at that citj of painted palaces, ansious to 
see the Poet, 1 dio\e to Pisa alone I armed late, 
and after putting uii iu> horse at the inn and dining, 
hastened to the Tie P.d.u/i, on the Lung’ Amo, 
whore* the Shollej s and ilhauises li\c*d on diiferent 
flats under the same loof, as is the custom on the 
Continent. The Williamses lecoucsl me in then 
earnest coidial ni.iniier . we had a great de.il to com- 
miiuieate to each othci, and weio in loud and 
animated con\ ei-sit ion, when I was r.itlici put out 
lij ohscrcing in the jiass-ige neai the oi>c*ii door, 
ojiposite to where 1 sat, a jm»ii of glittering eyes 
steadily fixed on mine , it was too dark to make out 
whom tliey belonged to With the acuteness of a 
woman, Mis Williams’s eyes followed the direction 
of mine, and going to the dooiway, she laughmgly 
said, 

‘ Como in, bholley, ifs only our friend Tre just 
ariived.' 

Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin 
stripling held out both his hands , and although I 
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could hardly believe as I looked at his flushed, feminijie, 
and artless face that it could be the Poet, I returdlid 
his warm pressure. After the ordinary greetings and 
courtesies he sat down and listened I was* silent 
from astonishment was it possible this mild-looking 
beardless boy could be the veritable monster at war 
with all t^e world ? — excommunicated by the Fathers 
of the Church, deprived of his civil rights by the flat 
of a grim Lord Chancellor, discarded by every member 
of his family, and denounced by the rival sages of our 
literature as the founder of a Satanic school ? I could 
not bebeve it , it must be a hoax 

It 18 difficult foi the present generation to conceive 
the rancorous bigotry that existed fifty years ago 

Those who questioned the Divinity of Chiist, or 
avowed their disbelief, were branded as felons, and 
every man’s hand was against them 

Shelley, one of the most benevolent and humane 
men of his time, was shunned (as if he had a jiesti- 
lential dise<ise) from his anti-Chiistian writings before 
he was twenty-one years of age 

He was habited like a boy, in a black jacket and 
trousers, which he seemed to have outgrown, or his 
tailor, as is the custom, had most shamefully stinted 
him in his ‘sizings’ Mis Williams saw my embar- 
rassment, and to relieve me asked Shelley what book 
he h.ad in his hand His face biightened, and ho 
answered briskly, 

‘Calderon’s Ma/jmi Putdiijioso , I am translating 
some passages in it ’ 

‘ Oh, read it to us ' ’ 

Shoved off from the shore of common-place incidenta 
that could not interest him, and fairly launched on a 
theme that did,' he instantly became obliv'ious of every- 
thing but the book in his hand. The masterly manner 
in which he analysed the genius of the author, his 
lucid interpretation of the story, and the ease with 
which he translated into our language the most subtle 
and imaginative passages of the Spanish poet, were 
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mt^ellouB, as was his command of the two languages. 
A^r this touch of hjs quality I no longer doubted his 
identity , a dead silence ensued , looking up, I asked, 

‘ Wliere is ho ? ’ 

Mrs W illiams said ‘ Who 1 Shelley ' Oh, he comes 
and goes like a spirit, no one knows when or where ’ 

Presently he reappeared with Mrs Shejley. She 
brought us back from the ideal world Shelley had left 
us in, to the leal one, welcomed me to Italy, and 
asked me the news of London and Paris, the new 
books, operas, and bonnets, marriages, murders, and 
other marvels ITie poet vanished, and tea appeared. 
Mary Woolstonecraft (the authoress), the wife of 
WiUiam Godwin, died in 1797 in giving birth to their 
only child, Mary, married to the poet Shelley , so that 
at the time I am speaking of Mrs Shelley was twenty- 
four Such a rare pedigree of genius was enough to 
interest me m her, irrespective of her own merits as 
an authoress The most striking feature in her face 
was her calm, grey eyes , she was rather under the 
English standard of woman’s height, very fan and 
light-liaired, witty, social and animated in the society 
of friends, though mournful in solitude , like Shelley, 
though in a minoi degree, she had the power of ex- 
pressing her thoughts in varied and appropriate words, 
derived from faiiiilianty with the woiksof ouriigorous 
old writers Neither of them used obsolete or foreign 
words Tins command of our language struck me the 
more as contrasted with the scanty vocabulary used by 
ladies in society, in which a score of poor hackneyed 
phrases suffice to expiess all that is felt or considered 
proper to reveal. 
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CHAPTER IV 

This should have been a coble rraature— ho 
Hath all the ener^ which would have made 
A goodly flume oiglorioas elements 
Had they been wisely mingled 

Mar\fred—B\ ron 

At two o’clock on the following day, in company with 
Shelley, I crossed the Ponte Vecchio, and went on the 
Lung’ Amo to the Palazzo Lanfranchi, the residence 
of Lord Byron We entcied a laige marble hall, 
ascended a giant stall case, passed through an equally 
large loom over the hall, and were shown into a 
smaller apartment which had books and a billiard-table 
in it A surly-looking bull-dog (Moretto) announced 
us, by growling, and the Pilgiiin instantly advanced 
from an inner chamber, and stood before us llis 
halting gait was apparent, but he moved with (juick- 
ness , and although pale, he looked as flesh, vigorous, 
and animated as any man I ever stiw Ills jiiule, 
added to his having lived foi many jears alone, was 
the cause, I suppose, timt he was embairassed at first 
meeting with stiangeis, this lie tiled to conceal 
by an affectation of ease After the iiitei change of 
common place question and answer, he legamed his 
self-possession, and turning to fehelley, said, 

‘As you aie addicted to jxiesy, go and read the 
v'ersicles I was delivered of last night, or rather this 
morning — that is, if you can 1 am posed I am 
getting scurrilous There is a letter from Tom Moore , 
read, you are blarneyed m it ironically ’ 

He then took a cue, and asked me to play billiards , 
he struck the balls and moved about the table briskly, 
but neither played the game nor cared a rush about 
it, and chatted after this idle fashion 

‘ The purser of the frigate I went to Constantinople 
m called an officer acumlom for alluding to his wig. 
Now, the day before I mount a wig — and I shall soon 
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waQt one — I’ll ride about with it on the pummel of 
m^ saddle, or stick it on my cane 

‘ In that same frigate, near the Dardanelles, we 
noarly^an down an American trader with his cargo of 
notions Our captain, old Bathurst, hailed, and with 
the dignity of a lord asked him where he came from, 
and the name of his ship The Yankee captain.}>ellowed, 
‘“You copper-bottomed sarpent, I guess you’ll 
know when I’ve reported you to Congress ” ’ 

The surprise I cxpiessotl by niy looks was not at 
what he said, but that he could register such trifles 
in his momorj Of course, with other such small 
anecdotes. Ins gieat triumph at having swum from 
Sestos to Abjdos was not forgotten I had come pre- 
pared to see a solemn mystciy, and so far as I could 
judge from the bist act it seemed to me veiy like a 
•iolonin farce I forgot that great actois when off the 
stage are dull dogs , and that oven the mighty Pros- 
peio, witliout his book and magic niaiitk*. was but an 
ircltnary mortal At this juiictme Shellej joined us , 
le neiei laid aside Ills book and magic mantle , he 
riavcd his wand, and Bmoii, aftei a faint show of 
leliauco, stood mute , his ijuick iieicejition of the 
luth of ShelKj's comments on his jioeiii tiaiistixod 
iiiii, and Shellej 's earnestness and just criticism held 
iim cajitue 

1 was, however, struck with Bjtoh's mental \naeity 
ind wondeiful iiiemorj’ , ho defended himself with a 
oinetj’ of illustrations, jireiodoiits, and apt ijuotations 
lom model n authoiitios, disjmting Shellej ’s proposi- 
lons, not by denj'ing then tiuth as a whole, but in 
mrts, and the subtle questions he put would have 
juzzled a less acute reasoner than the one he had to 
'oiitend with During this discussion I scanned the 
^ilgrim closely 

In external appearance Byron realized that ideal 
tandard with which imagination adorns genius. He 
ras in the prime of life, th^irty-four , of middle height, 
ive feet eight and a half inches , regular features. 
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without a Btain or furrow on his pallid skin, his 
shoulders broad, chest open, body and limbs fifWily 
proportioned His small highly finished head and 
curly hair had an airy and graceful appearanoe from 
the massiveness and length of his throat you saw his 
genius in his eyes and lips. In short, Nature could 
do little-more than she had dune fur him, both in 
outward form and in the inward spirit she liad given 
to animate it But all these rare gifts to his jaundiced 
imagination only served to make his one personal 
defect (lameness) the more apparent, as a flaw is 
magnified in a diamond when polished , and he brooded 
over that blemish as sensitive minds will biood until 
they magnify a wart into a wen 

His lameness ceitainly helped to make him sceptical, 
cynical, and savage There was no peculiarity in his 
dress, it was adapted to the climate a tartan jacket 
braided — he said it was the Gordon pattern, and that 
his mother was of that race A blue velvet cap with 
a gold band, and very loose nankeen trousers, strapjied 
down so as to cover his feet , his throat was not bare, 
as represented in draw mgs At three o’clock, one of 
his servants announced that his hoi’ses were at the 
door, which broke off his discussion witli Shelley, and 
we all followed him to the hall At the outer door we 
found three or four very ordinary-looking horses , 
they had holsteis on the saddles, and many other 
superfluous trappings, such as the Italians delight in, 
and Englishmen eschew Shelley, and an Irish visitor 

i ust announced, mounted two of these soiry jades. 

luckily had my owti cattle Byron got into a calt'che, 
and did not mount his horse until w e had cleared the 
gates of the town, to avoid, as he said, being stared at 
by the ‘ damned Englishers ’, who generally congre- 
gated before his house on the Aino After an hour 
or two of slow riding and lively talk — for he was 
generally in good spirits when on hoiseback — we 
stopped at a small podere on the roadside, and dis- 
mounting went into the house, in which we found a 
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table with wine and cakes. From thence we proceeded 
in<^ the vineyard at the back , the servant brought 
two brace of pistols, a cane was stuck in the ground, 
and a tive-paul piece, the size of half-a-crown, placed 
in a slit at the top of the cane Byron, SheUey, and 
I fired at fifteen paces, and one of us generally hit the 
cane or the com , our firing was pretty eqgal , after 
five or SIX shots each, Byron pocketed the battered 
money and sauntered aliout the grounds VVe then 
remounted On our return homewards, Shelley urged 
Byron to complete something he had begun Byron 
smiled and replied, 

‘John Munay, my patron and paymastei, says my 
plays won't act I don't mind that, for I told him 
they were not written foi the stage — but he adds, my 
poesy won't sell that I do mind, for I have an “itch- 
uig palm ” He urges me to resume my old “ Cotsaii 
style, to pleas^the ladies ” ' 

Shelley indignantly answoied ‘That is very good 
logic for a bookseller, but not for an author the shop 
interest is to supply the ephemeral demand of the 
day It IS not for him but you “ to put a ring m the 
monster’s nose ” to keep him fiom mischief ’ 

Byron, smiling at Shelley’s warmth, said ‘John 
Murray is right, if not righteous all 1 have yet 
written has been for wonien-kind , you must wait 
until I am forty their influence will then die a 
natural death, and I will show the men wliat 1 can do ’ 
Shelley replied ‘ Do it now — w rite nothing but what 
your conviction of its truth inspires you to write , you 
should give counsel to the wise, and not take it from 
the foolish Time will lovurse the judgment of the 
vulgar Contemporary criticism only represents the 
amount of ignorance genius has to contend with ’ 

I was then and afterwards pleased and surpiised at 
Byron’s passivoness and docility in listening to Shelley 
— but all who heard him felt the charm of his simple, 
earnest manner , while Byion know him to be exempt 
from the egotism, pedantry, coxcombry, and, more than 

o 
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all, the nvalry of authorship, and that he was (he 
truest and most discriminating of his admirers * 
Byron, looking at the western sky, ex^uned 
‘ Where is the green your friend the Laker taUn such 
fustian about ? ’ meanmg Coleridge . 

Gazing on the western sky, 

^ And its peculiar tint of yellow green 

Dfjtction an Odt 

‘ Who ever ’, asked Byron, ‘ saw a green sky ? ’ 

Shelley was silent, knowing that if he replied Byron 
would give vent to his spleen So I said ‘ The sky m 
England is oftener green than blue ’ 

‘ Black, you mean ’ rejoined Byron , and this 
discussion brought us to his door 

As he was dismounting ho mentioned two odd words 
that would rhyme I observed on the felicity he had 
shown in this art, repe.iting a couplet out of Don 
Juan ; he was both pacified and pleased at this, and 
putting his hand on my horse’s crest, observed ‘ If 
you are curious in these matteis, look in Swift 1 
will send you a volume , he beats us all hoUow , his 
rhymes are wonderful ’ 

And then we jiarted for tliat day, which I have been 
thus particular in recording, not only as it was the 
first of our acquaintance, but as containing as fair a 
sample as I can give of his apjiearance, ordinary habits, 
and conversation 

A short time after I knew Bjron I said to Shelley, 

‘ How very unlike Byron is to w hat . people say of 
him I see no mystery about him — ho is too free , 
he says things better not said I shall take care what 
I say to him He reads parts of letters from his 
London correspondents ’ (Mrs Shelley smiled , she 
knew they cautioned Byron not to risk his popularity 
by coupling his name with Shelley’s ) ‘ He is as 

impulsive and jealous as a woman, and may be as 
changeable ’ 

At a subsequent conversation Shelley called Mrs 
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Slf^Uey and said ‘ Mary, Trelawny has fonnd out 
B^ron already. How stupid we were — how long it 
took us.’ 

‘ Tnat she observed, ‘ is because he lives with the 
living, and we with the dead ’ 

I observed, ‘ Byron asked mo if he were like the 
person I expected I said. No He went o« “They 
know nothing about me How should they ? My 
poesy IS one thing, I am another I am not such an 
anthropophagist as they make me My poetry is a 
separate faculty The ideal has no effect on the real 
character I can only write when the eitro is upon 
me , at all othei times I am myself ” ’ 

Mrs Shelley was transcribing a drama of Byron’s, 
and she rejieated some lines out of it ‘ One, two, 
strikes the never merry clock ’ 

SheOey said ‘ They are excellent, but he fails m the 
drama He is too abstract and diffuse We all must 
fail Shakespeare is the lion in the path , he has 
done for the drama what the Greeks had done for 
sculpture — perfected it.’ 

Mrs Shellev, laughing Byron has the vanity to 
be jealous of Shakesjieare. 

Shelley Byron's power is wonderful, and not half 
wrought out AH may envy him , his wungs will bear 
him higher , ho grows stionger by every new effort 
On my mentioning a pojiular jKieiii, SheUey said 
‘Versifying and rhyming are very well, but they 
don’t constitute a jxiem Any subject that can be as 
well expressed in prose as verse is not poetry of a 
high class A great jiortion of Pope’s and Dryden’s 
and numerous othei poets' works would be as well m 
prose Walter Scott’s pioso stories are excellent.’ 

Stoppmg at the ontianco of his own abode on the 
Lung’ Amo, at Pisa, Byron said ‘ Can’t ask you to 
dine, for my dinner is soda-water and biscuits , but 
come about nine, and we ■will have blue-ruin, or hook 
if you prefer it There will be no one else ; perhaps 
M^wm may come ’ 
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The . I promised the Shelleys His banquet^is 
less luxurious than yours — bread and unsophisticattd 
water 

Byeon The Snake neither eats nor drinks * 

Tee I am not an an plant, and shall feed at the 
Locanda 

As the* Poet was about to dismount, I said ‘You 
should know Modwiii is biking notes of your talk ’ 
Byeon Ho dare not publish them 
Tee If he outlives you he will 

Byron So many lies aie told about me that 
Medwin won’t be believed 

Tee As an Indian said to me, ‘ May be yes, may 
be no ’ Medw in has no design to he about you , he 
18 credulous and will note your idle words 

Byron When I am dead I am nothing , whilst I'm 
ahve I can keep them all in ordei w ith my pen or niy 
pistol If he publishes lies about me, you can Bay 
they are lies 
And so we parted 

When I mentioned this Ulk to the Shelleys, Mis 
Shelley, smiling, said ‘That won’t restrain, it will 
stimulate Byron , he will bhib the moie ’ 


CHAPTER V 

Stranptrs let ’ 

After jearH of life tc^ethei, 

After fuir awl stormy neatlici. 

After tr»>elb In f»«r InndH, 

After touch of wedded hands — 

Wh> then Joined — why i ver met, 

^ If tht> miml be btraugerH ict’ 

Lord IIoighton 

Minds are ho harrlh inntc)i« <1 that t\ en the first, 

Though paired by God m jiaradise, were curst 

Men of books, particularly Poets, aio rarely men of 
action, their mental energy exhausts their bodily 
powers Byron has been generally considered an 
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exception to this rule, be certainly so considered 
I^hiself and so he was The idle English had be- 
come home-keeping youths , from the long wais all 
over Ithe world, travelling had been impeded every- 
where Now that me have peace, with the aid of 
steam and radroads the diiliculties have vanished 

In 1809 Byron farst left England, rode on horseback 
througli Spain and Portugal, crossed the MeSiterranean 
on board a frigate, and landed in Greece, where he 
passed two years in wandering through that country , 
this, with <1 trip to Smyrna, Constantinople, Malta, 
and Gibraltar, geneially on board our nien-of-war, 
where you have all the ease, comfort, and most of 
the luxuiies cif your own homes, was at that time 
an adventurous carcoi for a Lord Anjthmg more 
luxurious than sailing on those seas, and ridmg 
through those lands, and in such a blessed cbmate, I 
know, from experience, is not to be found m this 
world Taking into account the result of these 
travels as shown in his woiks, he might well boast, 
he often said, if ho had ever written a lino worth 
preserving, it was Gieeco that inspned it After this 
trip he letuined to England, and remained there 
some years, four oi hve , then abandoned it for ever, 
passed through the Netherlands, went up the Rhine, 
jiaused foi some months in tSwitzerland, cioased the 
Aljis into Italy, and iievei left that peninsula until the 
last year of Ins life 

The Pilgrim mov ed about like a Pasha, vnth a host 
of attendants, and all that he and thej requiied on the 
joui-ney So far as 1 could learn from Fletcher, his 
yeoman bold- — and he liad been with him from the 
time of his first leaving England— Byron, wherever 
he was, so far as it was practicable, pursued the same 
lazy, dawdling habits he continued dining the time I 
knew him He was seldom out of his bed before 
noon, when ho drank a cup of very strong green tea. 
Without sugai or nidk At two he ate a biscuit and 
drank soda-water At throe he mounted his horse 
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and sauntered along the road — and generally the 
same road, — if alone, raching his brains for ntti|jsg 
matter and rhymes for the coming poem , he dined 
at seven, as frugally as anchorites are said in titory- 
books to have done , at nine he visited the family of 
Count Gamba , on his return home he sat reading or 
composine until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and then to bed, often feverish, restless, and exhausted 
— to dream, as he said, more than to sleep 

Something veiy urgent, backed by the importunity 
of those who had influence over him, could alone 
induce him to break through the routine I have 
described, for a day, and it was certain to be resumed 
on the next — he was constant in this alone 

His conversation was anything but literal y except 
when Shelley was near him The charactci he most 
commonly appeared in was of the free and easy sort, 
such as had been in vogue when he was in London, 
and George IV was Regent , and his talk was seasoned 
with anecdotes of the great actors on and ofi" the 
stage, boxers, gamblers, duellists, drunkards, etc , 
etc , appropriately garnished w itli the slang and 
scandal of that day Such things hail all been in 
fashion, and were at that time considered accomplish^ 
ments by gentlemen , and of this tribe of Mohawks 
the Prmce Regent was the chief, and allowed to be 
the most perfect specimen Byron, not knowing the 
tribe was extmet, still prided himself on having 
belonged to it , at nothing was he more indignant 
than at being treated as a man of letters, instep of 
as a Lord and a man of fashion , this prevented 
foreigners and literary people from getting on with 
him, for they invariably so offended. His long 
absence had not effaced the mark John Bull brands 
his children with , the instant he loomed above the 
horizon, on foot or horseback, you saw at a glance he 
was a Britisher. He did not understand foreigners, 
nor they him , and, durmg the time I knew him, he 
associate with no Italians except the family of Count 
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Oamba. He seemed to take an especial pleasure in 
n^Ucing a clean breast to all new-comers, as if to 
mock their previous conceptions of him, and to give 
the li*J to the portraits puMished of him 

The luTiAlIc, the lover, end the poet 
Are of linegination all compact 

says our greatest Poet , and the Stoic plfUosophers 
denounced aU poetry as lies. Men of genius are not 
to be measured by the ordinary standard of men , 
their organization is different , they stand higher and 
see farther , we hope to see the diviner part of human 
nature exemplified in the life of a pre-eminent poet. 
Byron disenchanted me He saw it, and said, as we 
w ere riding together alone, shortly after I knew 
him, 

‘Now, confess, you exjiected to find me a “Tunon 
of Athens”, or a “Timur the Tartar” or did you 
think I was a more sing-song driveller of pioesy, full 
of what I heard Biaham at a rehearsal call Entiita- 
miny , and are you not mystified at finding me what I 
am — a man of the world - never in eaniest — laughing 
at all things mundane ? ’ 

Tlien he muttered, as to himself, 

Tlie world i6 a bundle of bay, 

Mankind are the asses who )>ull 

Any man who cultivates liis intellectual faculty so 
highly os to seem at times inspired, would be too 
much above us, if, on closer inspection, we should not 
find it alloyed with weaknesses akin to our own. 
Bjron soon put you at your ease on this point. 
Godwm, m his Thioughta on Man, says ‘ Shakespeare, 
amongst all his varied characters, has not attempted 
to draw a perfect man ’ , and Pope says, 

A perfect man's s monster the world ne’er saw 

At any rate 1 should not seek for a model amongst 
men of the pen , they are too thm-skumed and 
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egotistical The humour of the irascible poet de- 
pended on circumstances , when irritated by a reo«»t 
letter from England, or memory of an old difference, 
or by indigestion, he spared no one Like a*Malay 
under the mfluence of an overdose of his favourite 
drug, haschish, he ran a-muck, regaidless of all con- 
sequence^ In his perverse and moody humours, he 
would give vent to his Satanic vein After a long 
silence, one day on horseback, ho began, 

‘I have a conscience, although the world gives me 
no credit for it , I am now icjienting, not of the few 
sms I have committed, but of the many I have not 
committed There are things, too, wo should not do, 
if they were not forbidden My Don Junn was cast 
aside and almost forgotten, until 1 heard that the 
pharisaic synod in John Murnvy’s back parlour bad 
pronounced it as highly immoral, and unht for pub- 
lication “Dost thou think, because thou ait vutuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” Now my 
brain is throbbing, and must have vent I opined 
gm was inspiration, but cant is stronger To-day I 
had another letter warning mo against the Snake 
(Shelley) He, alone, in this age of humbug, daies 
stem the current, as he did to-day the flooded Amo 
in his skiff, although I could not obser\e he made any 
progress The attempt is better than being swept 
along as all the rest aie, with the filthy garbage 
scoured from its banks ’ 

Taking advantage of this i>anegyric on Shelley, I 
observed, he might do him a great service at little 
cost, by a friendly word or two in his next work, such 
as he had bestowed on authors of less merit 

Assuming a knowing look, ho continued ‘ All 
trades have their mysteries , if w e crack up a popular 
author, he repays us m the same coin, principal and 
interest A friend may have repaid money lent — 
can’t say any of mme have, but who ever heard of 
the interest being added thereto ? ’ 

I rejomed ‘ By your own showing you are indebted 
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to Shelley ; some of his best verses are to express his 
sdlAiration of your gemus ’ 

‘ Ay ’ he said, with a significant look, ‘ who reads 
them ?* If we puffed the Snake, it might not turn out 
a profitable investment If he cast off the slough of 
his mystifying metaphysics, he would want no puffing ’ 
Seeing I was not satisfied, ho added ‘ If we intro- 
duced Shelley to our readers, they mi^t draw 
comparisons, and they are “odorous” ’ 

After Shelley’s death, Byron, in a letter to Moore, 
of the 2nd of August, 1822, says ‘ There is another 
man gone, about whom the world was ill-naturedly, 
and Ignorantly, and brutally mistaken It will, per- 
haps, do him justice now, when he can be no better 
for it ’ 

In a letter to Murray, of an earlier date, he says 
‘You weie all misUken about Shelley, who was, 
without exception, the best and least selfish man I 
ever knew ’ 

And, ug.iin, he says ‘ You are all mistaken about 
Shelley , you do not know how mild, how tolerant, 
how good he was ’ 

What Byron says of the world, that it will, perhaps, 
do Shelley j ustico w hen he can be no better for it, is 
far more applicable to himself If the world ened, 
they did so in igiioi anco , Shelley w as a mj'th to them 
Byron had no such plea to offer 

Talking of the distinguishing quality of the humans 
Tre Shelley says it is sujierstition — Landor, that 
we have the worst of all the ammids and the best of 
none 

Bvbou Man is a two-legged reptile, ciafty and 
venomous — After a pause, coming close to me, and 
smiling cynically. Everybody hates everybody 
Tre That’s in his way 

He took no notice of tins , he urged his hoise, and 
we trotted a mile or two, then lesumed our talk 

Byron I wrote thirty-fave lines of Don Jnan last 
night, or rather this morning , was stopped for a 
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rhyme. It was m my head, there it stuck , strong 
waters could not loosen it, trottmg has 1 read l^in 
a magazme, an old one, years ago, in a couplet quoted 
from Swift He beat all the craft , he could> find a 
rhyme for any word. To-night I shall write thirty 
more Imes, and that will finish a canto — a thousand 
guineas Murray now says pounds I won’t be stinted 
of my sfeings Murray told Tom Moore he was no 
judge of the morality , but sermons did not sell, and 
the Don had a ‘ devil of a sale ’ I must make him a 
sinner, but he shall leform and end as a saint. Who 
are your friends that passed us 1 

Tre a captain of the navy and his wife He paid 
his ship off, and having nothing to do, spliced himself 
to a widow 
Bvron Money ? 

Tre. No, worse — two children 
Byron What marry a w idow for ? Could he not 
catch a mermaid 'I ' Well, God is a good man ’ , He 
supplies the widows and orphans with fools 
Another brisk trot, then a walk 
Byron Mrs Slielley demurs at my grammar and 
spelling I am in good comjiany — Cromwell and 
Napoleon, they were careless of grammar, but careful 
of the matter , so am I 

After ruminating, he came close, and said ‘ What 
would you do when dared to do a thing ? ’ 

Tre Do it 

Byron Shelley was so trapped by a canting parson 
at the Mer de Glace , I am not to be caught by chaff 
People talk of their hosts of friends can any one 
name twelve mtimate acquaintances ? I don’t feel 
friendship for any one, not even for Shelley My 
London acquaintance I have no sympathy with. 

Tre Tom Moore and Hobhouse 7 
Byron We have been comrades , we must have 
aUies. Moore is the best convivial companion, 
Hobhouse is a good man of business, and I am the 
worst. If we have a good balance at our banker’s, we 
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Bha’n’t want friends. They make free with our scudi ; 
gol4*is a i^ous god. 

Tre. The Tuscans have a humane law , they 
impnsou all beggars except the bhnd. 

Byron They should imprison borrowers .they are 
the worst of beggars Travelling m Greece, Hobhouse 
and I wrangled every day His guide was Mitford’s 
fabulous History He had a greed for legeiidAry lore, 
topography, inscriptions , gabbled in lingua franca to 
the Ephon of the villages, goat-herds, and our drago- 
man He would potter with map and compass at the 
foot of Pindus, Fames, and Parnassus, to ascertain 
the site of some ancient temple or city. I rode my 
mule up them They had haunted my dreams from 
boyhood , the pines, eagles, vultures, and owls were 
descended from those Themistocles and Alexander had 
seen, and iveio not degenerated like the humans , the 
rocks and toments the s.inie John Cain’s dogged per- 
seveiance in pursuit of his hobbj is to be envied, I 
have no hobby and no {lerseveiance I gazed at the 
stars and ruminated , took no notes, asked no 
questions. 

Tre. Youi memory did moie than his notes You 
wiote Childe Hat old , what have his notes produced ? 

Byron He said nature had intended him fur a 
poet, but chance made him take to politics, and tliat 
I wiote prose better than poetry. 

Tre That proves he has no jioetiy in him 

Byron If I am as poet — Giflord says I am , I doubt 
it — the air of Greece made me one. I climbed to the 
haunts of Minerva and the Muses — He leered at me 
with an ironical smile — John Cam can plod at books 
twelve hours a day , one or two hours does for me, 
excepting Scott’s — 1 read him through Shelley wants 
me to re^ more and write less My mind is vagrant , 

I can’t do drudgery Scott and Cobbett are the 
popular writers now, and their pens are nev'er idle. 
You must go on , if you lag you ore outstripped m the » 
race. When a new book is sent me, I the last 
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chapter and then the first if they are good, I may go 
through it I like Cobbett’s Register , if I were miiWiter 
I would make him my Attorney-General When Sam 
Rogers has hatched a stanza, he sends it round to his 
poetical friends for approval His Italy has cost him 
thousands in illustrations , his brats are stillborn 
Why did you prevent Ins riding my black horse ? 

Tre • He IS a stumbler 

Byron glanced cynically 

Yes, he fell with me the second time I rode him , 
he IS now reserved for my particular friends A 
fall would do old Rogers some good , his blood is 
stagnant 

Tre He has a parboiled look , it’s difficult to 
believe lie is a poet 

BmoN He is a banker and poetiser. Ho feeds 
the needy critics, and they dub him poet The black 
horse I bought of a captain of the Pope’s Guard at 
Ravenna, wairanted 1 sent foi the captain and 
demanded my money jiaid. He refused , I waxed 
wroth. He blustered, and said he was descended 
from a noble Roman family, was commander of a 
troop of his Holiness the Pope’s Guard ‘Then PU 
give you satisfaction ’ I opened a chest in the hall, 
and told him to choose his arms. I took a Spanish 
rapier , he had his sword 1 drew my toledo, an 
heirloom, and went towards him He faltered and 
retreated, and, as I ne.ared him, ho exclaimed ‘ I 
don’t fight in the daik, and we ar^forbiddon duelling ’ 
As I lifted my arm to strike he decamped in haste 

Tre Should you not, as a Carbonaro, hav’o (as 
lago has it) removed him by yerking him under the 
nbs ? Youi groom would have sacked him, dropped 
him in a holer in the yard or in the pine forest 

Byron You are a cool hand 

Tre. At Ravenna they say manslaughter is not 
considered a heinous offence 

Byron It used not to be so, but it is now. Noble- 
men hired Aravos I am a respecter of the law. 
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Whep I want to punish a man, I let an attorney loose 
at Bm — he tortures him, and so worries him to death. 

Byron’s gieat-uncle fought with swords, in a room 
in London, in the dusk of the evening, killed his 
opponent, and was tiied foi Ins life, and doubtless 
this was m Byron's mind when ho challenged the 
captain to fight in the twdight, w'lth swords, and 
without witnesses 

B\ro> • A Frenchman iisited me this morning. 
He said he was translating a jmem of mine, and 
wished mo to re\ ise it I told him I could not speak 
Flench 

The Can’t you 1 

Byron I would not lowei mjself by syieaking it 
like a Gorman waiter at an hotel The Frenchman 
expressed his astonishment, and then jabbered in vile 
English , said his wife w ,is English, and she corrected 
him , asked me to refer to my poem 1 told him I 
had no copy, that aftei they were sent to the publisher 
I saw no more of them (If a copy were sent to him, 
he looked oier it and gave it away directly ) I said I 
had never been in Pans, or any part of France He 
was amazed, and asked why ’ When I left England, 
Pans was occupied by the allies Foicigners are told 
that I wiite jiietty xerses, and they think I can do 
nothing else — that I am a literary grub I could not 
endure to witness a country associated in my mind 
with so many and glorious deeds of ait and arms so 
fallen, bullied by certain rascal ofhcers, slaves m 
authority, the knaves of justice, hci eagle chained, 
and the allied despots crowung over hei English 
money has done it ' 

Tre Shelley says he finds it far moie irksome to 
write prose foi publication than poetry 

Byron So do I .411 this morning I was in labour 
at a letter to Jolin Muriay It will be made public in 
his back piirlour, w here the rooks meet and will caw 
over it. They complain of my showing letters , mine 
go a regular circuit 
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Tbe • Why do your London friends treat Shelly 
BO cavalierly ? they rarely notice him He is as*4?ell 
bom and bred as any of them W'hat are they afraid 
of? 

Byron, leeringly He is not a Christian 
Tre Are they 1 
Byrojj Ask them 

Tre If I met the Devil at your table, I should 
treat him as a friend of yours 

Byron, scanning me keenly to see if I was jeering, 
said ‘ The Devil is a Royal Personage ’ 

Shelley, in his elegy on the death of Keats, gives 
this picture of himself 

'Midst otliers of less note came one frail fomi, 

A pliantom amongst men, (Oinpanionless 
Aa the H‘'t cloud of an tEpiring atonn, 

Wliose thundfr is its kiult He, hh I guens, 

Had gazed on nature s naked IovpIiihbb 

Actu^on like , and now he fled astrav 

With f<.eble steps oer tlie world n wildemes-* , 

And Ills own thoughts a»ong that rugged wa> 

Purmed, like raging htmnds, their father and ihcir prer, 

He came the last, neglected and ninirt, 

A herd al>andoned deer struck by the hunters dart 
All stotrd aloof 

The next day, lesuming the talk regarding Shelley, 
Byron They don’t dislike or feai Shelley , they 
are afraid of each other, and of pwir innocent me 
They spy a taint m my late writings, and think that I 
have fallen into bad hands They say my orthodoxy 
18 verging on heterodoxy Their impression is, my 
popularity is declining Cain, they opine, is a sugges- 
tion of Shelley (Turning to me; You are the only 
one of my visitors they approve of You saved Rogers 
from a stumbling horse and a savage dog. 

The dog story is this On my nearing the passage 
lesdmg to Byron’s study, where Moretto was as a 
sentinel to give notice to his master of any stranger’s 
approach, I heard the dog’s low growl, and a voice 
trying to quiet him, and evidently terrified I 
hastened up, and found Refers m a fix 'The dog 
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knei^ me, and so I convoyed the old poet through the 
pasft Byron was m the biUiard-room, and I saw by 
his smister look he had heard the row, knew it was 
Rogers, and maliciously enjoyed his visitor’s terror. 
He advanced briskly towards him, saying ‘ My dear 
Rogers, glad to see you , didn’t know it was you ’, 
went on bantering him, saying to me ‘ Excuse us for 
five minutes’, took Rogers by the arm, and led him 
into his sanctum sanctorum He told me after that 
on hearing Rogers’s voice m the jiassage he was 
giving the finishing touches to the most savage satire 
on him that he had ever written, rejieating the last 
lines. ‘ I had only time to put it under the sofa, and 
he sat on it ’ 

Byron's malice was caused by a London correspond- 
ent accusing Rogers as the author of scandalous stones 
relating to Byron Rogers was a silent, cautious, and 
excessively timid man, and had the reputation of 
saying, in his quiet way, sarcastic things If a man 
acquires this leputation, he is debited with all the 
ill-natured scatulal that society gloats on Byron 
believing this (1 did not; there was no proof), he 
should have been on his guaixl in his talk On the 
contrary, it excited the poet, like a perverse child, to 
what he designated mystifying him This game of 
equivocation — i e lying— had been in fashion with the 
young swells in Byron’s time , to me it seemed simply 
perplexing people with exaggerated falsehoods In 
this way Byron, to astonish and shock the demure 
and moral Rogers, and stock his budget, plied hun 
with a highly-coloured catalogue of his delmquencies, 
glancing at mo to inaik his mystifications Rogers 
was a good listener his face eipiessed nothing, and 
he said nothing My conviction was he believed 
nothing he had heard Byron’s intimates smiled at 
his vaunting of his vices, but comparative strangers 
stared, and noted his sayings to retail to their friend^ 
and that is the way many scandals got abroad. George 
IV had made it the fashion, and the men about town 
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■were ashamed of being thought virtuous, and bragged 
of their profligacy Byron, in his splenetic moodi^ if 
anyone uttered moral or sentimental commonplace 
twaddle, sneered and scoffed, and denounced it as 
cant The great poet, in the words of the greatest, 
‘ Gave his worst of thoughts the worst of words ’ 
Under the same provocation, I and others have done 
the sarffe Byron’s words were not lost, but noted 
and circulated, ours foigotten The nicknames given 
us in our youth are generally appropiiatc Byron was 
designated ‘ Baby Byron ’ , it fitted him to a T — way- 
ward, capricious, lured by glitter and false lights and 
his vivid imagination, ever screaming after new toys 
and then picking them to pieces to see w hat they were 
made of, with nothing satisfied 

Byron on one occasion said ‘ What book is that ? ’ 
Tre The Life of a Poet 

He looked at the last chapter, saying ‘ If there is 
nothing in that, it’s not worth reading ’ 

Tre There is a birth, marriage, and death , a 
eulogy on the authoi’s genius and tedious criticisms 
on his works , nothing of the individuality of the man 
Byron Literary lives are compiled for the bibli- 
opolists, as puffs to sell their wares , they are nothing 
When I die you will see mine, written by myself 
Tre Will it be published as you have written it ? 
Byron Yes , I lea\ o it m safe hands — Tom Moore’s 
He IS pledged to publish, and omit words, but not 
garble facts I have good security — he always wants 
money , my memoirs wiU bring it 

The poet could not forecast that Moore would get 
the money and not publish the book , that his bibli- 
opolist’s compilation — all puff and laudation to sell his 
stock — would be substituted — a lifeless life, giving no 
notion of the author, nothing told as Byron told it, 
and, excepting the letters it contains, umeadable and 
unread Byron could not escape the poet’s fate — his 
true life suppressed, and a bookish, elaborate eulogy 
of his poetry to sell his works substituted Tom 
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Moore, by his keen wit and continual practice, had 
perfected himself m the ait of flattery , in his hands 
it was a fine art, and pleased all tastes He deluded 
Byron into the belief that he was a thoroughly fearless 
and independent man , that he cared nothing for the 
world, its censure or praise , whereas Mooie was the 
slave of forms, ceremony, and etiquette, exaessively 
tenacious, and spoke of the big houses he frequented 
as if he controlled them Mooie’s life is published 
a Sony catalogue of lords, ladies, their dinners and 
parties Wheie arc they all t Vanished as shadows 
on the wall, ‘alms for oblivion ’ Moore will be re- 
membered for his Insh melodies and his treachery in 
hiijipicsBing Byron's vindication of himself, particularly 
as he had lead and approved of it, and recommended 
the publication as necoss,«y topievent the fictitious 
slanders tliat imglit bo spread after his death and that 
had been circul.ited dining Ins life, and to sot at rest 
the piincqial questions concerning his life There 
was iiotliiiig 111 the menioiis that should have been 
omitted but tlie n.imes of some jiooplo tlien living and 
some (lassages disconnected with his life To these 
suggestions Byron le.vdily assented 

What men say when two oi throe aie gathered 
togetliei in (aiiiiliai talk I take no note of , they do 
not rcjiiesont a man’s delibei.ite sentiments Byron 
nevei <ii gued, said he could not He admitted nothing 
and doubted eveiy thing, he h.id not made up his 
mind on .iiiy subjoet His talk wms m shoit sentences, 
generally in opjiosition Mrs Shelley quoting with 
approval a sentiment from an Italian writer, Byron 
dissented, with sneers, and gibes, and irony His 
reckless audacity and startling opinions made Mrs 
Shelley stare Shelley, absorbed in thought, said 
httle, and when they left Byron she reproached her 
husband for not advocating his own opinions She 
said ‘ Could Byron mean what he said ? ’ 

Shelley answered ‘ No, certainly not , Byron never 
is in earnest except in the morning, when he is talking 
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to one person, with whom he is «t his ease I was 
with him at one o’clock He told me he had wen 
writing all night, and had had no food but biscuits for 
three days, but had taken strong stimulants The 
long-continued strain on his nerves and brain, intensi- 
fied by his capricious way of life, disorders his mind 
He waats food and rest , he is feverish, and that 
makes him fitful ’ 

Mrs Shelley 

Great ^vit to inadnesa nearly is allied 

In company Byron talked in Don Juan’s vein , with 
a companion with whom he was familiar he thought 
aloud , with strangers, as others do, but not at his 
ease I haie said enough to show him as he was, 
a thoroughly spoilt man Lady Byron was equally 
spoilt m an opposite direction — self-willed, intolerant, 
jealous, and vindictive She was a rigid Puritan 
they are a brave and undaunted sect m self-reliance 
on their superiority over all other people, and fear 
nothing Saints armed in righteousness prefer doing 
battle with great sinners, confident of then cause 
Lady Byron, with the pertinacity of a zealot, plied 
the poet with holy texts from Sciiptuie and moral 
maxims from pious wi iters In his placid moments 
he submitted to the infliction when her admonitions 
were out of season, and he was composing, or vexed 
with his own thoughts, he was not so pa8.sive Most 
men, especially authors, are accustomed to pass their 
mormngs in then studies, and aie impatient of any 
mtrusion, Byron excessively so His wife, jierhaps, 
thought that he was brooding mischief, and persistently 
interrupted him He then would say things to shock 
and mortify her She considered these self- accusations 
as his confessions, and took notes of them Words 
spoken in the irritation of being interrupted weie not 
allowed to sink into the ground, but registered, and 
produced m an evil hour as evidence to prove the 
poet was mad This was the principal source from 
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which all the misunderstandu'igs arose The lawyers 
saM*it proved him bad, not mad We are so con- 
structed that praise, excepting it is administered in 
infinitesimal globules, corrupts us Excessive praise, 
such as Byron had been deluged with, no man ever 
bore and preserved his equanimity If any one be- 
stows a universal benefit on his species, an^ merits 
universal admiration, he never receives it , our loudest 
applause is lavished on those who amuse our idle 
hours 

On the disruption of Byron’s marriage, the obloquy 
was cast on the poet , envy and malice, that lurk 
beneath the smiling surface of society, rejoiced m the 
opportunity of giving vent to their slanders Any 
woman who had been strongly attached to him, and 
who had ordinary sense and consideration, might have 
lived with the poet His lameness confined him much 
to the house, and made him the slave of custom and 
habit He was soiely vexed if they ■were broken, 
though in everything else he was exceptionally tolerant, 
and of an easy, careless disposition if left to his own 
devices He rarely parted with anything he was 
accustomed to, howe\or useless or troublesome it 
became Any one could live with him, excepting an 
inflexible and dogmatic saint , not that he objected to 
his wife’s piety, for he saw no harm in that, but her 
inflicting it on liini The lady’s theory was opposed 
to this her mission was to reform him by her ex- 
ample and teaching She had a smattering of science, 
mathematics, and metaphysics — a toy pet from her 
childhood, idolized by her parents, and considered as 
a phenomenon by hei countiy neighbouis 

Women, when young, are usually pliant, and readily 
adapt themselves to any changes Lady Byron w’as 
not of this flexible type she had made up her mind 
on all subjects, and reversed the saying of Socrates, 
that ‘ all he had learnt was, he knew nothing ’ She 
thought she knew everything She was exacting, 
capricious, resentful, excessively jealous, suspicious,. 
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and credulous She only lived with him one year 
out of her long life Byron was not demonstrative of 
things appertaining to himself, especially to women, 
and Lady Byron judged men by her father and the 
country neighbouis, and Byron was so dissimilar to 
them in all his ways as to bewilder her She would 
come i»ito hiB study when he was m the throes of 
composition, and finding he took no notice of her, 
say ‘ Am I interrupting you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, most damnably ’ 

This was to her a dreadful shock , ho thought 
nothing of it , he had receiv-ed his greater shock in 
being interrupted 

She married him fioni vanity, and he married hei 
to retrieve his broken fortune They were brought 
together by the usual medium, lady inatclimakcrs 
Theie was no sympathy in choice oi love, and so they 
parted , <md although the envy and malice of the 
world took hoi part against Byion, ami no justifica- 
tion on her pait was called for, hoi baffled hopes 
rankled m her mind Duiing hei life she kept up a 
confidential coriespondence and iiitim.icy with Bjion’s 
half-sister, until her death, and tlien gav e v ent to her 
spleen, iriospectivo of the injury to some still living 

A lady I had known at Floience made a short stay 
at Genoa She had known Loid ,ind Lady Bvron 
during the short time they had lived togotlici (This 
lady’s husband had gone to Tuiin on jirofessiomil 
business ) She enlightened me on the vexed question 
of Byron’s wife She said the lady was a formal, 
pedantic prude, ill-looking, ill-drcssed, and ill-man- 
nered , that she was peevish and jealous, and generally 
disliked That Byron, elated by his excessive popu- 
laiity with the public, treated men cavalierly, but was 
affable enough to the women, and they clustered 
round him , the men were sorely vexed ‘ The news 
of his wife’s leaving him they gave tongue to, as my 
husband told me, like a pack of hounds, and would 
have hunted him to death If women’s voices could 
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have been heard, they would have reversed the verdict 
of We men , in domestic differences they alone can see 
who 18 in the wrong ’ 

I observed that women gained, by marriage, the 
libeity IV e lost ‘As soon as they are free from 
duiance, they try their hands on us ’ 

‘Lady Bjron,’ observed the lady, ‘was not, as 
you call it, in durance , she is said to have rffled her 
parents, the parson, and the school of her parish ’ 

I answered ‘The ancient poets weio considered 
inspired , they weie landmaiks The modern ones, 
shorn of then divine attributes, are yet defiant of the 
laws and usages that ordinary morhils submit to 
The great poet of the Puiitans, Milton, on his wife’s 
leaving him, published his own divoico, and Bjron, 
on a siiniLir occasion, acted as if di voiced ’ 

Having lent a friend, who was anvious to know the 
origin of the differences of Bj’ion and his wife, a letter 
of Lady Byron’s to read, these were his comments 
upon it 

‘Mv nFAR Mr TRELAW^Y, I leturn you, with very 
many thanks, the copy of Lady Byron’s letter, which 
speaks volumes, and seems to me to be m itself the 
strongest evidence of that incompatibility of disposition 
which culminated m separation With such a woman 
Byion could not have lived long, and I lejoice to have 
at length discovered the cause of then mutual disagree- 
ment Nothing fuitliei is needed, and I much regret 
that you are unable to give this lettei to the world 
as a check to calumniation 

Youis ever sincerely, 

R E’ 

Johnson, on being asked if mairiage were natural 
to man, rejdied ‘ Sii, it is so fai fiom being natural 
for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, 
that we find all the motives which they have for 
remaimng in that connexion, and the restramts which 
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society imposes to prevent septaration, are hardly 
sufiicient to keep them together Those who hCve 
undergone the operation will acknowledge the truth 
of the sage’s words 

Poets, like priests, have hosts of communicants, and 
should be sworn to celibacy A catalogue of the 
domestic grievances of the poets and their wiv es, from 
the omniscient Shakespeare and solemn Milton, to 
scoffing Byron and the martyr Shelley, would show 
that men of imagination all compact are devoid of 
what women call domestic virtues — that is, propriety 
of conduct and submission to the conventional customs 
of the time Byron says 

But oh I y« lords of Iftdies mtollpctual, 

lulorm us trulj , lia\ e th6> not hen peck’d you all ^ 

and Shelley 

With one chain 4 fnond, perhaps a jealous foo, 

The dreariest and the longest journey go 

Milton 


Thus tliey m mutual accuvation Rj>eijl 

The fruitless hours, hut neither self ( ondemning , 

And of their vam contest appear d no end 

Shakespeaie 

As for niy uifo, 

I would you had her spirit in such another 

The third o the world is yours , which, with a snaffle, 

You may pace easj , but not such a wife 


Byron repeatedly told the story of his wife’s leaving 
him on the plea of visitmg her parents They parted 
in the most friendly way, and she wrote him a playful 
and affectionate letter He attributed much of the 
mischief to a confidential friend and maid that she 
had She never returned, or assigned any reason for 
not doing so She was disliked in society, from her 
prim and formal manners, and from assuming a moral 
supenonty over the idle votaries of fashion, but when 
she parted from Byron all the envious and jealous 
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saw that it was a good opportunity of damaging the 
refutation of the poet by exalting the merits of his 
wife The higher they could elevate her, the lower 
would he sink m public estimation so she was trans- 
formed into a suffering angel, and he covered with 
obloquy Such is the envenomed malice of what is 
called good society This W'as the cause of the turmoil 
made in London about so silly an affair, 4he real 
opinion remaining the same — they were all surprised 
that Byron could have married such an iceberg He, 
after the separation, used all the means in his power 
to induce his wife to give her reason, publicly or 
privately, for leaving him She would not speak until 
death had silenced the voices that would have answ'ered 
her Ask any lawyer, or person in the habit of taking 
evidence, if woman’s or man’s is the most to be rebed 
on Forty years after his death his wnfe produces 
notes she had taken nearly half a century past, accusing 
her liege bud of a heinous offence Mrs Beecher 
Stowe, a New England Puritan of the deepest dye, is 
called into council, and these two pious and remorse- 
less saints, after conferring, condemn the Poet, and 
the stem Yankee lady puts on the black cap and jiasses 
sentence of death on the memory of a great man, 
without counsel being fee’d, or witnesses summoned 
on either side, and when all implicated are mouldering 
in their graves If men’s characters are to be thus 
summarily imimgned and condemned, who is safe 
amongst the dead from being diagged from his grave 
and trailed in the mud as Cromwell was i 
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CHAPTER VI 

Few things surpass old wine , and thej may preach 
Who pleas< , the more h( cause they pro/irh m vain 
Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 

Sermons and soda water the day after 

Don Juan — B\ron 

Byron ^las been accused of dunking deeply Oui 
universities, ceitamly, did turn out nioie famous 
drinkers than scholais In the good old times, to 
drink lustily was the chaiacteiistic of all Englishmen, 
just as tuft-hunting is now Eternal swilling, and 
the rank habits and braggadocio manneis which it 
engendered, came to a climax in Geoige TV’s reign 
Since then, excessive drinking has gone out of fashion, 
but an elaborate style of gastronomy has come in to 
hll up the void , so there is not much gained Byron 
used to boast of the (juantity of wine he had drunk 
He said ‘We young Whigs imbibed claiet, and so 
saved our constitutions the Tories stuck to poit, and 
destroyed theirs and then country’s ’ 

He blagged, too, of his prowess in iiding, hoxmg, 
fencing, and e\ en walking , but to excel in these 
things feet are as necessary as hands In the water 
a fill lb bettei than a foot, and in thrit element he did 
well, he was built for floating — with a flexible body, 
open chest, broad beam, and round limbs If the sea 
were smooth and warm, ho would stay in it for houis , 
but as he seldom indulged in this sjioit, and when he 
did, ovei -exerted himself, be suffered severely , which 
observing, and knowing how deeply he would be 
moitified at being beaten, I had the magnanimity 
when contending with him to give in 

He had a misgiving in his mind that I was trifling 
with him , and one day as we were on the shore, and 
the Boliiar at anchor about three miles off, he insisted 
on our trying conclusions , we were to swim to the 
yacht, dine m the sea alongside of her, treading water 
the while, and then to return to the shore It was 
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calm and hot, and seeing he would not be fobbed off, 
Started I reached the boat a long time before he 
did , ordered the edibles to bo ready, and floated 
until he arrived We ate our fare leisurely, from off 
a giating that floated alongside, drank a bottle of ale, 
and I smoked a cigar, which he tried to extinguish, — 
as he never smoked We then put about, and struck 
oft towards the shore We had not got a liundred 
yaids on our passage, when lie retched violently, and, 
as that IS often followed by ciamp, I urged him to put 
his hand on my shoulder that I might tow him back 
to the schoonci 

‘Keep off, you villain, don’t touch me ' I’ll diown 
ere I give in ’ 

I answei ed as I.igo did to Rodrigo ‘ “ A fig foi 
drowning ' diow'ii cats and blind jiuppies ” I shall go 
on board and try the effects of a glass of giog to stay 
my Stomach ’ 

‘ Come on ’ ho shouted , ‘ I am always better after 
vomiting ’ 

With ditliculty 1 deluded him back , 1 went on 
boaid, and he sat on the steps of the accommodation- 
ladder, w'lth his feet in the watei 1 handed him a 
wine-glass of biandy, and scieened him from the 
burning sun He was m a sullen mood, but after a 
time resumed his usual tone Nothing could induce 
him to be landed in the schoonei's boat, though I 
protested I had had enough of the water 

‘You may do as you like’ he c<vlled out, .ind plumped 
in, and we swam on shoie 

He never afteiwaids illudevl to this event, nor to 
his prowess in swimming, to me, except in the past 
tense He was ill, and kept his bed for two days 
afterwards 

He said abruptly to me one day ‘I have been 
reading of men's suflciings after a wreck , they were 
nothing to what I have gone through in a country 
house, imprisoned with a family of Puritans, the only 
divertisement prayers and discourses on propriety and 
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morality A wreck must stir the blood, mine stagnated 
How far have you ever swum ? ' • t 

Tre Eight knots, and I was five hours in the 
water off the coast of Patagonia The heave of the 
sea was m my favour, there was no wind, and the 
water was tepid Two others with me were drowned , 
it’s cold that kills 

ByroS I’ll have a tussle with you 
A year after I reminded liim of this at Ithaca, and 
proposed to cross the strait of Cephalonia He said 
it was too late in the day, and the sea too cold I 
was in the water 

Byron, in a cautious voice We sha’n’t wait four 
hours for you , they are waiting for us on the other 
side 

So I got into the boat I challenged him without 
considering his inability to use his lower limbs, his 
soft and shrunken muscles Ho was subject to tramp 
and spasms 

To return to his dunking piopensities, after this 
digression about his gymnastic prow ess I must say, 
that of all his vauntmgs, it was, luckily for him, the 
emptiest — that is, after he loft Erighiiul and his boon 
cotnfiantons, as I know nothing of w hat he did there 
From all that I heard or witnessed of his habits 
abroad, he was and had fieen exceedingly abstemious 
in eating and drinking When alone, he drank a glass 
or two of small claret or hock, and when utterly 
exhausted at night a single glass of grog , which w'hen 
I mixed it for him I loweied to what sailors call 
‘ water bewitched ’, and he never made any remark 
I once, to try him, omitted the alcohol , he then said 
‘ Tre, have you not forgotten the creature comfort ? ’ 
I then put in two spoonfuls, and he was satisfied 
This does not look like an habitual toper His English 
acquaintances in Italy were, he said in derision, all 
milksops On the rare occasions of any of his former 
friends visiting him, he would urge them to have a 
carouse with him, but they had grown wiser He 
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used to say that little Tommy Moore was the only 
noltf he then knew who stuck to the bottle and put 
him on his mettle, adding, ‘ But he is a native of the 
damp isle, wheie men subsist by suction ’ 

Byron had not damaged his body by strong drinks, 
but his terror of getting fat was so great that he 
reduced his diet to the point of absolute starvation 
He was of that soft, lymphatic temperament trhich it 
IS almost impossible to keep within a moderate com- 
pass, particularly as in his case his lameness prevented 
his taking exercise When he added to his weigfht, 
even standing was painful, so he resolved to keep 
down to eleven stone, or shoot himself He said 
eveiytlimg he swallowed was instantly converted into 
taUow and deposited on his ribs 

He was the only human being I evei mot with who 
had sufticient self-iestraint and resolution to resist 
this proneness to fatten he did so , and at Genoa, 
wheie he was last weighed, he was ten stone and nme 
pounds, and looked much less This was not from 
tanity about his personal appearance, but from a 
better motive , and as, like Justice Greedy, he isas 
alw'ays hungrj , his moiit was the greater Occasionally 
he relaxed his vigilance, when he swelled apace 

I remember one of his old friends s.iying ‘ Byron, 
how well you are looking ' ’ If he had stopped there 
it had been well, but when he added ‘ You are getting 
fat’, Byron’s blow reddened, and his eyes flashed — 
‘Do you call getting fat looking well, as if I were a 
hog 1 ’ and, turning to me, he muttered ‘ The beast ' 
I can baldly keep my hands off him ’ The man who 
thus offended him was the husband of the lady ad- 
dressed as ‘Genevra’, and the original of his ‘Zuleika’, 
in The Bride of Abijdus I don’t think he had much 
appetite for his dinner that day, or for many days, 
and never forgave the man who, so far from wishing 
to offend, intended to pay him a compliment 

Byron said he had tried all sorts of experiments 
to stay his hunger, without addmg to his bulk ‘ I 
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8T\elled,’ he said, ‘at one time to fourteen stone, so 
I clapped the muzzle on my jaws, and, like ‘ fhe 
hybemating animals, consumed my own fat ’ 

He would exist on biscuits and soda-water for days 
together , then, to allay the eternal hungei gnawing 
at his vitals, he would make up <i hoiiid mess of cold 
potatoes, rice, fish, or greens, deluged in i inegar, and 
swallow'it like a famished dog Eithei of these un- 
sa\ oury dishes, iv itli a biscuit and a glass or t« o of 
Rhine wine, he cared not how soiii , he called feasting 
sumptuously Upon my observing he might as well 
have flesh fish and vegetables, instead of stale, he 
laughed and answered ‘I have an advantage ovei you 
— I have no palate , one thing is as good as another 
to me ’ 

‘Nothing ’ I s,nd, ‘disagiee.s with the natural man , 
ho fasts and gorges, his nerves and brains don’t bothei 
him , but if you wash to liv o ’ 

‘Who wants to live?’ he leplied , ‘not I The 
Byrons are a short- liv ed race on botli sides, fathei and 
mother longevity is hei editary I am neaily at the 
end of my tether I don’t caie for death a d.imn it 
IS her sting, I can't bear — pain ’ 

His habits and want of exercise damaged him, not 
drink It must be borne in mind, moieovei, that his 
brain was alw'ays w-oiking at high pressure Tlie con- 
^ sequences resulting from his way of life were low or 
intermittent fevers , these last had fastened on him 
in his early travels in the Levant , and thoio is this 
peculiarity in malaria fevcis, that if you have once 
had them, you are over aftei peculiarly susceptible to 
a renewal of their attacks if within their roach, and 
Byron was hardly ever out of it Venice and Ravenna 
are belted m w ith swamps, and fevers are rife in the 
autumn By starving his body Byron kept his brains 
clear , no man had brighter eyes or u clearer voice , 
and his resolute bearing and piomjit replies, when 
excited, gave to his body an appearance of muscular 
power that imposed on strangers I never doubted. 
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far he was indifferent to life, and prouder than Lucifer, 
trahnf he had drawn his sword in Greece, or elsewhere, 
he would have thrown away the scabbard 

Mrs Shelley once obseived of Byron ‘Mind what 
you say to him, he is a thorough blab . in his anxiety 
to cut a good figure he makes others cut a bad one, as 
most people do ’ ^ 

The Is it safe to act on his suggestions ? 

Mrs Shelley They are not Ins, but yours , you 
have kindled the fire , if you don’t watch, someone 
will throw cold watei and jiut it out, or if you go 
away it will bum out 

Shetley Your fresh energy and promptness are 
catching to a vacillating mind , he has no decision of 
charactoi, he has not made up his mind, and cannot, 
on any subject wli.itever (Then standing and holding 
out Ins alius, with an expiession of astonishment 
mingled with soiiow, he shrieked out), By what he 
said last night in talking ovoi his Cuni, the best of all 
his undrnniatic dianias, I do believe, Maiy (and here 
the jioet paused to take bieath, reluct, int to expose 
his fiiend’h wcikness), I do believe, M.ny, th.it he is 
little better than .i Christian ' 

Mrs Shlllev Hogg sajs th.it all poets are mad- 
men, and that they should be confined in Bedlam 

Sheiley If Bjron vveie inspiied with Sociates’ 
divine madness, he would eclipse all he has jet done , 
his faculties <iie dimmed by the jiernicioiis platitudes 
of his London visitois 

Mrs Shllley His friends are amongst the great 
men of the day 

Tre Do the men of the day outlive the day — 
what becomes of them? 

Shelley They go with the day into night, dark- 
ness, oblivion 

The Poet then vumished 

Tre These men, who loom large in the distance, 
are small when you come near them , but the national 
song-writer, Tom Moore, and the national story- 
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teller, Scott, will never be forgotten, for songs and 
tales are the earliest history of every country BVAn 
IS as perverse as a woman Positiveness and dogma- 
tism irritate him , he says nothing is certain, and so 
he believes nothing Shelley’s earnest convictions he 
delights in opposing Riding with him yesterday, to 
humoui^his incredulity, I observed to him I felt some- 
thing liKe water running down my face, that I thought 
it might be raining He, perceiving my drift, looking 
triumphant at me, said ‘ You grinned at me wlien I 
sent back my servant for my riding-cloak , you said it 
was certain not to ram, it had not rained for six weeks , 
now you are {laying for your certainty ' ’ 

In after talk with Byron, I mentioned Shelley’s 
alarm at his backsliding . he smilingly observed ‘ It’s 
all nonsense, it was to make the Snake’s crest rise and 
shake his rattles If I follow his counsel I shall be 
where he is ’ 

Tre Shelley says you should write for posterity 

Byron No one has ever done so — why should I? 
It 18 all cant to say they did 

During the time I knew Byron, he never talked 
seriously and confidentially with any person but 
Shelley Shelley was disconnected from nil Byron’s 
set, and from everyone that he knew, besides being 
a far superior scholar On any of his London old 
comrades paying him a flying visit, he suspected their 
mission was to observe, and that what they saw and 
heard would be circulated with comments so he flared 
up and resumed his formei dare-devil and vaunting, 
averting all seiious talk by irony and banteiing 
They too were on their guard, from Byron’s habit of 
tellmg people what was said of them He had a habit 
of parrying questions by putting cross questions to 
those who questioned him, and often not very pleasant 
ones He never had them staying in his house, riding 
if they chose with him, and dining He always, on 
these occasions, got ShoUey if he could, but to him it 
was exceedingly distasteful, as there was never any 
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t<mic of the slightest interest to him — deaths, elope- 
n^ts, marriages, scandal, etc , etc — but Shelley had 
in perfection the power of closing his senses of hearing 
and seeing, and taking refuge within his own mind. 
He often left the company without exchanging a word 
with the guest he had been invited to meet , the 
mstant there was an opening, like a wild ammal he 
was off, and rushed along the Lung’ Arno to nis den 


CHAPTER VII 

0 thou, who plumed with strong desire 
Would'st float above the earth, beware ' 

A shadow tracks thy flight of Are— 

Night 18 coming ’ 

Th£ Two Spinfa— 

The enquiry in England is not whether n man has talents or genms, 
but whether he is jiassive and polite, and a virtuous ass, and obedient 
to noblemen s opituona m art and science If ho is, he is a good man , 
If not, he must be starved —William Blake 

In the annals of authors I cannot find one who wrote 
under so many discouragements as Shelley , for even 
Bunyan’s dungeon walls echoed the cheers of hosts of 
zealous disciples on the outside, whereas Shelley could 
number his readers on his fingers He said ‘ I can 
only print my writings by stinting myself in food ' ’ 
Published, or sold openly, they were not 

He had thiity copies punted of Queen Mob to give 
to his acquaintances , the printer cut his own name 
fiom all the copies to prevent prosecution This poem 
was partly written at the early age of eighteen, and 
printed before he was twenty-one 

The uttei loneliness in w Inch he was condemned to 
pass the largest portion of his life would have paralysed 
any brains less subtilised by genius than his were 
Yet he was social and cheerful, and, although frugal 
himself, most liberal to others, while to serve a friend 
he was ever ready to make any sacrifice It was, per- 
haps, fortunate he w as known to so few, for those few 
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kept him close shorn He went to Ravenna in 18pl 
on Byron’s business, and, writmg to his wife, nfawes 
this comment on the Pilgrim’s asking him to execute 
a delicate commission ‘ But it seems destined that I 
am always to have some active part in the aflairs of 
everybody whom I approach ’ And so he had 

Eveiy day I passed some hours with Byron, and 
veiy often my evenings with Shelley and Williams, so 
that w hen my memory summons one of them to appear, 
the others are sure to follow in his wake Tf Byron’s 
reckless frankness and appaient coidiahty warmed 
your feelings, his sensitiveness, irritability, and the 
perveiseness of his temper cooled them I was not 
then thirty, and the exigencies of my now full-blown 
vanities weie unsated, and my ciedulity unexhausted 
I believed in many things then, and believ'e in some 
now , I could not sympathise with Byron, who believed 
m nothing 

‘As for love, friendship, and your ciifusamusv ’ 
said he, ‘ they must run their course If you aio not 
hanged or diowned bcfoie you aie forty, you will 
wonder at all the foolish things tlicy have made you 
say and do, — as I do now ’ 

‘I will go over to the Shelleys’, I answered, ‘and 
hear thou opinions on the subject ’ 

‘ Ay, the Snake has fascinated you , I am for making 
a man of the world of you , they will mould you into 
a Frankenstein monster so good-night I ’ 

Gothe’s Mephistopheles calls the serpent that 
tempted Eve ‘My Aunt — the renowned snake’, and 
as Shelley translated and repeated jiassagos of Faust 
— to rmpregnate, as he sard, Byron’s brain, — when ho 
came to that passage ‘ My Aunt — the renowmed snake ’, 
Byron said ‘ Then you are her nephew ’, and hence- 
forth he often called Shelley the Snake , his bright 
eyes, slim figure, and noiseless movements, strength- 
ened, if they did not suggest, the comparison Byron’s 
wit or humour might force a grim smile, or hollow 
laugh, from the standers by, but they savoured more 
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of ^in than playfulness, and made you dissatisfied 
wit* ^ourself and him When I left his gloomy hall, 
and the echoes of the heavy iron-plated door died 
away, I could hardly refrain from shoutmg with joy as 
I hurried along the broad-fiagged teirace which over- 
hangs the pleasant river, cheered on my course by the 
cloudless sky, soft air, and fading light, which close 
an Indian day 

After a hasty dinner at my albergo, I hastened 
along the Arno to the hospitable and cheerful abode 
of the Shelleys There I found those syinjiathiea and 
sentiments, winch the Pilgiim denounced as illusions, 
believed m as the only realities 

Shelley’s mental activity was infectious, he kept 
your brain in constant action Its effect on his com- 
rade was very striking Williams gave up all his 
accustomed spoits for books, and the bettering of his 
mind , he had excellent natural ability , and the Poet 
delighted to see the seeds he had sown germinating 
Shelley said he was the sparrow educating the young 
of the cuckoo After a protracted labour, Ned was 
delivered of a five-act play Shelley was sanguine that 
his pupil would succeed as a diamatic writer One 
morning I was in Mrs Wdliams’s drawing-room, by 
appointment, to hear Ned read an act of his drama I 
sat with an aspect as caustic ,i8 a critic who was to 
decide his fate Whilst thus intent Shelley stood 
before us with a most woeful expression 

Mis Williams staited up, exclaiming ‘What's the 
matter, Percy ? ’ 

‘ Mary has threatened me ’ 

‘ Threatened you with what 2 ’ 

He looked mysteiious and too agitated to reply 
Mrs. Williams repeated ‘ With what ? to box your 
ears ? ’ 

‘Oh, much worse than that, Mary says she will 
have a party , there are English singers here, the 
binclairs, and she will ask them, and everyone she or 
you kuow — oh, the horror ' ’ 
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We all burst into a laugh except his fiiend Ned. 

‘ It will kill me ’ « , ' 

‘ Music, kill you ' ’ said Mrs Williams ‘ Why, 
you have told me, you flatterer, that you loved 
music ’ 

‘ So I do It’s the company terrifies me For pity 
go to Maiy and inteicede foi me, I will submit to any 
otherrspccies of toitiiie than that of being boied to 
death by idle ladies and gentlemen ’ 

Aftei various deines it was lesolved that Ned 
Williams should waituixui the lady, — he being gifted 
with a sih ery longue, and symiiathizing with the Poet 
in his dislike of fine ladies — and see w hat he could do 
toavert the tlueatened invasion of the Poet’s solitude 
Meanwhile Shelley remained in a state of lestless 
ecsLisy he could not ev en load or sit Ned retuimed 
w ith a grave face , the Poet stood as a erniiinal stands 
at the bar, whilst the solemn arbitiator of his fate 
decides it ‘The lady’, commenced Ned, ‘has set 
her heart on having a paity, and will not be baulked ’ , 
but, seeing the Poet’s despaii, he added, ‘it is to be 
limited to those here assemliled, and some of Count 
Gamba’s family , and instead of a musical feast— as we 
have no souls — wo are to have a dinner ’ Tlie Poet 
hopped off, lejoicing, making a noise I should have 
thought whistling, but that he was ignoiant of that 
accomplishment 

I have seen Shelley and Byron in society, and the 
contrast was as marked as their characteis The 
former, not thinking of him-=clf, was as mucli at ease 
as m his own home, omitting no occasion of obliging 
those whom he came m contact with, readily convmrs- 
ing with dll or any who addressed him, irresjiectiv'e of 
age or rank, dross or address To the first iiarty I 
went with Byron, as we were on our road, he said, 
‘ It’s so long smee I have been in English society, 
you must tell me what are their present customs 
Does rank lead the way, oi does the ambassadress 
jiair us off into the dinmg-room 1 Do they ask people 
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to wine 1 Do we exit with the women, or stick to our 
clfcrat ? ' 

On arming, he was flushed, over-ceremonious, and 
ill at ease He had leaint his nianneis, as I have 
said, duiing the Regency, when society was more 
exclusive than e\ eii now, and consequently more 
vulgar 

To know an author, personally, is too oftei* but to 
destroy the illusion cieated by his works, if you with- 
draw the veil of yoiii idol’s sanctuary, and see him in 
his night-caji, jou discover a querulous old crone, a 
sour pedant, a supeicilious coxcomb, a serv'ilc tuft 
huntoi, a saucy sniib, oi, at best, an ordinary mortal 
Instead of the high-minded seekci aftei truth and 
abstiact knowledge, with a iiatuie too rehned to bear 
the vulgarities of life, as we had imagined, we find 
him full of egotism .ind vanity, and eternally fretting 
and fuiiung about trifles As a general lule, there- 
fore, it IS wise to avoid writcis whose works amuse or 
delight you, for when you see them they will delight 
you no more Shelley was a gland exception to this 
rule To foim a just idea of his poetry, you should 
have witnessed his daily life, his words and actions 
best illustrated his writings If lusgloiious conception 
of Gods and men constituted an atheist, I am afraid 
all that listened weie little bcttei Sometimes he 
would run througli a gieat woik on science, condense 
the authoi’s laboured exposition, and by substituting 
simjile words foi the jargon of the schools, make the 
most absti use subject tiansfiarent The cyme Byion 
acknowledged Imn to be the best and ablest man he 
had ever known The tiuth was, Shelley loved every- 
thing better than himself Self-jnesoivation is, they 
say, the first law of nature, witli him it w-as the last , 
and the only j)aiii he ever gave his friends arose from 
the utter indiffeience with which he tieated everything 
concerning himself I was bathing one day in a deep 
pool in the Arno, and astonished the Poet by perform- 
ing a senes of aquatic gymnastics, which I had learnt 
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from the natives of the South Seas On my connng 
out, whilst dressing, Shelley said mournfully "Vihy 
can’t I swim * it seems so very easy ’ 

I answered ‘ Because you think you can’t If you 
determine, you will , take a header off this bank, and 
when you rise turn on your back, you wiU float like 
a duck, but you must reverse the aich in youi spine, 
foi it’s*bow bent the wrong w'ay ’ 

He doffed his ]acket and trousei s, kicked off his shoes 
and socks, and filunged in , and there he lay stretched 
out on the bottom like a conger eel, not making the 
least effort or struggle to s.i\e himself He would bare 
been drowned if 1 had not instantly hshed him out 
When ho recoveied his breath, he said ‘ I always find 
the bottom of the well, and they say Truth lies there 
In another minute I should have found it, and you 
would have found an empty shell It is an easy way 
of getting rid of the body ’ 

'Tre ‘“What IS tiuth?”said jesting Pilate, and 
would not stay for an answei ’ What docs Bacon 
mean by that < 

Shelley The truth is a jest , no one has found it 
The That is why the wise men say they know 
nothing Bacon might have cxjiosed the great lies 
Shellly If we had known the gi eat truths, they 
would have laid bare the great lies 

Tre What do they mean by the great tiuths 1 
Shelley They cannot calculate time, measure 
distance, or say wdiat is aboie or what is below 
us 

Wbat is life ’ What Is death Whiit are we’ 

Tre The knaves are the cleverest , they profess to 
know ev ery thing" , the fools believe them, and so they 
govern the world 

Shelley Science has done something and will do 
more , astronomy is woi king above, and geology below, 
and chemistry is seeking tmth In another century 
or two we shall make a beginning at present we are 
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playing the game of blind man’s buff, struggling to 
clutcti truth 

Tre What would Mrs Shelley have said to me if I 
had gone back with your empty cage ? 

‘ Don’t tell Mary — not a word • ’ he rejomed, and 
then continued ‘ It’s a great temptation , m another 
minute I might have been in another planetfif old 
women’s tales were true ’ 

‘ But as you always find the bottom ’, I observed, 
‘you might have sunk “deeper than did ever plummet 
sound” Do you belieie in the iininoitality of the 
spirit ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not , how can 1 1 We know nothing , 
we liave no evidence , wo cannot express oui inmost 
thoughts They are mcompiehensible even to our- 
selves ’ 

‘AVhy’, I asked, ‘do you c.Ul yourself an atheist? 
It annihilates you in this woild ’ 

‘ It IS a wold of abuse to stop discussion, a painted 
devU to frighten tlie foolish, a tin eat to intimidate 
the w ise and good I used it to express my abhorrence 
of superstition , I took up the wold, as a knight took 
up a gauntlet, in defiance of injustice The delusions 
of Christuinity aie fatal to genus and originality 
they limit thought ’ 

Shelley’s thust for knowledge was umjuenchable. 
He set to w'ork on a book, oi a pyramid of books , 
his eyes glistening with an eneigy as fierce as that 
of the most sordid gold-digger who works at a rock 
of quartz, crushing his way through all impedi- 
ments, no grain of the pure ore escaping his eager 
scrutmy I called on him one morning at ten , he 
was in his study with a German folio open, resting 
on the broad marble mantelpiece, over an old-fashioned 
fire-place, and with a dictionary in his hand He 
always read standmg if possible He had promised 
over night to go with me, but now begged me to 
let him off I then rode to Leghorn, eleven or twelve 
miles distant, and passed the day there , on returning 
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at SIX m the evening to dine with Mrs Shelley, 
the Wilhamses, as I had engaged to do, I went into 
the Poet’s room and found him exactly in tlie position 
m which I had left him m the morning, but looking 
pale and exhausted 

‘ Well ’, I said, ‘ ha\ e you found it ^ ’ 

Shuffling the book and going to the window, he 
replied ‘No, I have lost it’ with a deep sigh ‘I 
have lost a day ’ 

‘ Cheer up, my lad, and come to dinnei ’ 

Putting his long fingers through his masses of wild 
tangled hair, he answeied faintly, ‘You go, I have 
dmed — 1 vte eating don’t do for me ’ 

‘What IS this?’ I asked, as I was going out of the 
room, pointing to one of his bookshelves with a plate 
containing bioad and cold meat on it 

‘ That’ — colouring — ‘why, that must be my dinner. 
It’s \oiy foolish , I thought I had eaten it ’ 

Saying I was determined that lie sliould for once 
have a regular meal, I lugged him into the dining- 
room, hut ho brought a book witli him and rc.id 
more than ho ate He seldom ate at stated periods, 
but only when hungry— and then like the birds, if 
he saw something edible lying about, — but the cup- 
boaids of literary ladies aio like Mother Hubbard’s, 
bare His drink was w'atei, or milk if he could get 
it, bread was literally his staff of life , otlier things 
he thought supertiuous An lUhaii who knew his 
way of life, not believung it possible that any human 
being would live as Shelley did, unless compelled by 
poverty, was astonished when he w as told the amount 
of his income, and thought he w as defrauded or grossly 
Ignorant of the value of money He, therefore, made 
a proposition which much amused the Poet, that he, 
the friendly Italian, would undertake for ten thousand 
crowns a-year to Jieep Shelley like a grand Seigneur, 
to provide his table with luxuries, his house with 
attendants, a carnage and opera-box foi my lady, 
besides adorning his person after the most approved 
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PH;'i6Uan style Mrs Shelley’s toilette was not included 
in the wily Italian’s estimates The fact was, SheUey 
stinted himself to bale necessaries, and then often 
lavished the money, fxued by unpi ecedented self- 
denial, on selfish fellons nho denied themselves 
nothing , such as the gieat philosopher had in his 
eye when lie said, ‘ It is the nature of extreme 
Helf-lo\ ers, as they will set a house on firo, an it were 
only to loast then own eggs ’ 

Byron, on oui \oyage to Greece, bilking of England, 
after comiiientiiig on Ins own wrongs, said, ‘And 
Shelley, too, the best and most lieneiolent of men, 
they hooted him out of his countiy like a mad dog, 
for (lucstioning a dogma Man is the same rancorous 
beast now that he was fiom the beginning, and if the 
C'hiist tlmy piofess to worship loappeared, they would 
again ci ucify Him ’ 


CHAPTER VIII 

the jiiiit Its frarlond wca\es 

*•<(./< Si 

KgiukI bttins that r kisi the sun, 
huie tin lawns ami jmstuna be 
tnd the atnil hills of tin* '<efi 

2A' Shelley 

RON s liteiiuy, like Alex*indei*s military career, was 
one great tiiuniph , hut whilst ho was at the zenith of 
his popularity, ho railed against the world’s injustice 
I suppose, by the ‘ world ’ ho iiioaut no more than the 
fashioiitible set lie had seen sr|ueezed together m a 
drawmg-ioom , and, by all the pi ess that attacked him, 
the fraction of it which took its tone from some small 
but active clique as to friends deserting him, that 
could not 1)6, for it was his boast that he never had 
attempted to make any after his school hallucinations 
But m the pride of his strength, and the audacity of 
his youth, enemies he certai^y did make, and when 
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they saw an opportunity of getting nd of a supercil^s 
nval, they instinctively took advantage of it 'As to 
the Poet’s differences with his wife, they must have 
appeared absurd to men who were as indifferent to their 
own wives as were the majority of Byron’s enemies 

When the most worldly wise and umrapassioned 
marry^ they take a leap in the dark, and can no more 
foresee the consequences than poets, — owls blinded by 
the light of their vain imaginations The worldly wise, 
not having risked or anticijiated much, stand to their 
bargain ‘ for better, for worse ’, and say nothing about 
it , but the irascible tiiVie of songsters, when they find 
that marriage is not exactly w hat they imagined it to be, 
‘ proclaim then griefs from the house-top ’, as Byron 
did 

Very pretty books have been written on the Ijoies 
of the Angd't, and Luies oj the Poets, and Los e uni\ orsal 
— but when lovers are paired and caged together in 
holy matrinioiiy, the curtain is diopjied, and wo hear 
no moie of them It may be they moult their 
feathers and lose then song Byion’s mamage must 
not be classed with those of the I’oets, but of the 
worldly wise , he was not under the illusion of love, but 
of money If he had left his wife and cut society (the 
last he was resolved on doing), he would have been 
content that his wife and society should have cast 
him off, was a mortifacation his jn ide could never forgive 
nor forget As to the oft vexed question of the Poet’s 
separation from his wife, he has told the facts in prose 
and verse , but omitted to state that he treated women 
as things devoid of soul or sense , he would not 
eat, pray, walk, or talk seriously with them Withm 
certain degrees of affinity marriages are forbidden , so 
they should be Where there is no natural affinity of 
feelmgs, habits, tastes, or sympathies It is very kind 
m the saints to ally themselves to sinners, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it turns out a 
failure , in Byron’s case, it was signally so 

In all the transactions of his hfe, his anxiety to cut 
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^good figure made him unjust to others In fact, hia 
^cfe mastered him, and he made no effort to conceal 
or to control its dominion, reckless how it marred his 
worldly advantages Amidst tha general homage paid 
to his genius, his vanity reverted to his early disap- 
pointments, when he was baffled and compelled to fly, 
and though Parthian-like he discharged his arrows on 
his pursuers, he lost the battle • 

Shelley had a far loftier spirit His pride was 
spiritual When attacked, he neither fled, nor stood at 
bay, nor alteied his course, but calmly went on with 
lieait and mind intent on cle\ ating his species Whilst 
men tried to force him down to then level, ho toiled to 
draw their minds upwards His w ords were ‘ I always 
go on until I am stopped, and I never am stopped 
Like the Indian palms, Shelley noiei flourished far 
from water When comjjelled to take up his quarters 
in a town, he eieiy morning, with the instinct that 
guides the water-buds, fled to the nearest lake, river, 
01 sea-shore, and only i etui tied to roost at night If 
debarred from this, he sought out the most solitary 
place Towns and ciowds distracted him Even the 
silent and half -deserted cities of Italy, with their 
temples, palaces, juintings, and sculpture, could not 
make him stay, if theie w.is a wixid orw-ater within his 
leach At Pisa, he had a iiver under his w'lndow, and 
a pine forest in the neighbourhood 

I accompanied Mrs Shelley to this wmod in search 
of the Poet, on one of those briUiant spring mornings 
we on the wiong side of the Alps are so rarely blessed 
with A cal6che took us out of Pisa through the gate 
of the Caserne , we drove through the Caserne and on- 
wards for two or three miles, traversing the vineyards 
and farms on the Grand Ducal estate On approach- 
ing some farm buddings, near which were a hunting- 
palace and chapel, we dismissed the carriage, directing 
the driver to meet us at a certain spot m the afternoon. 
We then walked on, not exactly knowing what course 
to take, and were exceedingly perplexed on coming to 
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aa open space, from which four roads radiated The» 
we stopped until I learnt from a Contadino that* the 
one befoie us led directly to the sea, which was two or 
three miles distant, the one on the right led to the 
Serchio, and that on the left to the Arno , we decided 
on taking the road to the sea Wc pioceeded on our 
journey over a sandy plain , the sun being neai its 
zenith Walking was not included among the numbei 
of accomplishments in which Mis Sliolley excelled , 
the loose sand and hot sun soon knocked hei u]i 
When we got under the cool canopy of tlie pines, s!ie 
stopped and allowed me to hunt loi lier liusband I 
now strode along , the forest Wivs on my right hand 
and extensive pastures on my left, with herds of oxen, 
camels, and hoisos grazing tlioioon I came upon the 
open sea at a place called (jtombo, from whence I could 
see Via Reggio, the Gulf of Spez/ia, and the moun- 
tains beyond Aftei bathing, seeing notliing of tlio 
Poet. I penetrated the densest jiait of the foiest, evei 
and anon making the woods ring witli the name of 
Shelley, and scaring the lieions and watoi-biids from 
the chain of stagn.mt jiools which impeded iiiy 
progress 

With no landmarks to guide me, nor sky to be seen 
above, I was bewildered in tins wildoincss of pines 
and ponds , so I s,it dow'ii, struck a liglit, and smoked 
a cigai A led man would ha\e known Ins couise by 
the trees themselves, then giowtli, form, and colour , 
or if a footstep had passed that day, he would have 
hit upon its trail As 1 mused ujion his s.igacity and 
my own stujiidity, the Imaying of a biothei jackass 
startled me He was follow c<l by an old m.m picking 
up pine-cones I asked him if he had seen a stianger 'I 

‘ L’lngleso malin6olico haunts the wood nialedetta 
I will show you his nest ’ 

As we advanced, the ground swelled into mounds 
and hollows By-and bye the old fellow pointed with 
his stick to a hat, books, and loose papers lying about, 
and then to a deep pool of dark glimmering water, 
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s^’iijg ‘ Eccolo ' ’ I thought he meant that Shelley 
was in or under the water The careless, not to say 
impatient, way in which the Poet boie his burden of 
life, caused a vague dread amongst his family and 
friends that he might lose oi cast it away at any 
moment 

The strong light sti earned through the opening of 
tile trees One of the pines, undeimined ^y the 
water, had fallen into it Under its lea, and nearly 
hidden, sat the Poet, gazing on the dark mirroi 
beneath, so lost in Ins bardish reierie that he did not 
hear ray appioach Theie the tices weie stunted and 
bent, and their cioimis were shorn like fiiais by the 
sea breezes, excepting a cluster of three, under which 
Sliollej's traps weie lying, these o\er-topped the 
lust To avoid startling the Poet out of his dream, I 
sipiatted under the lofty trees, and ojioiied his books. 
One was a voluiiie of liis favouiite Gieek dramatist, 
yEscIiylus — the same that I found in Ins pocket after 
death— and the other w.vs a roliirae of Bhakesjieare 
I then haded liini, anil, tuinuig liis head, he answered 
faintly, ‘ Hollo ' come in ’ 

‘Is this yoiii study >' 1 asked 

‘Yes’ he answoied, ‘and these tiees aie ray books 
— they tell no lies In eoiuposing one's f.iculties must 
not bo divided, in a house tlieie is no solitude a 
dooi shutting, a footstep heaid, a bell iingiiig, a voice, 
causes an echo in youi biaiii and dissolv os youi visions.’ 

I said ‘Hole you have the liver rushing by you, 
the birds chattel iiig, and the beasts bellowing ’ 

He aiisvveiod ‘The liver Hows by like Time, and all 
the sounds of Natuic hai iiioiiize , they soothe it la 
only the human animal tliat is discordant wnth Natuie 
and distuibs me It is difhcult to conceive why or for 
what purpose we aio lieie, a perpetual torment to 
oui solves and to eveiy living thing You are sitting 
on the stool of inspiration ’ he exclaimed ‘ In those 
three pines the weird sisters are imprisoned, and 
this’, pointing to the water, ‘is their cauldron of 
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black broth. The Pythian priestesses uttered thfnr 
oracles from below — now they are muttered 'from 
above Listen to the solemn music in the pine-tops — 
don’t you hear the mournful murmunngs of the sea ? 
Sometimes they lave and roar, shriek and howl, like 
a rabble of priests In a tempest, when a ship sinks, 
they catch the despairing groans of the drowning 
marmefs Their chorus is the eternal wailing of 
wretched men ’ 

‘They, like the world’, I observed, ‘seem to take 
no note of wretched women The sighs and wailuig 
you talk about are not those of wretched men afar off, 
but are breathed by a w oman near at hand — not from 
the pine-tops, but by a fors,vken lady ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ he asked 
‘Why, that an hour or two ago I left your wife, 
Mary Shelley, at the entrance of this grove, in despair 
at not finding you ’ 

He started up, snatched up his scattered books and 
papers, thrust them into his hat and jacket pockets, 
sighing, ‘ Poor Mary ' hers is a sad fate Come 
along, she can’t bear solitude, uoi I society — the 
quick coupled with the dead ’ 

He glided along with his usual swiftness, for 
nothing could make him jiause for an instant w hen he 
had an object in view, until he had attained it On 
hearing oui voices, Mrs Shelley joined us To stop 
Shelley’s self-reproaches, or to hide her own emotions, 
she began in a bantering tone, chiding and coaxing 
him 

‘ What a wild goose you are, Percy ' if my thoughts 
have strayed from my book, it was to the opera, and 
my new dress from Florence — and especially the ivy 
wreath so much admired for my hair, and not to you, 
you Billy fellow ' When I left home, my satin slippers 
had not arrived These are serious niatteis to gentle- 
women, mough to ruffle the serenest tempered As 
to you and your ungallant companion, I had forgotten 
that such things are ; but as it is the ridiculous custom 
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t^have men at balls and operas, I must take you with 
me, "though, from your uncouth ways, you will be 
taken for Valentine and he for Orson ’ 

Shelley, like other students, would, when the spell 
that bound Ins faculties was broken, shut his books, 
and indulge in the wildest flights of mirth and folly 
As this IS a sport all can join in, we talked and 
laughed, and shrieked and shouted, as we emerged 
from under the shadows of the melancholy pines and 
then nodding plumes, into the now cool purple 
twilight and ojien countij The cheerful and grace- 
ful peasant gills, letuimng home from the vineyards 
and olive groi es, stopped to look at us The old man 
I had met in the inoining gathering pme-cones passed 
huniedly by with his donkey, giving Shelley a wide 
berth, and ei idontly thinking that the melancholy 
Englishiuaii had now become a raving maniac 
Sancho says ‘Blessings on the man who invented 
sleep ’ , the man w ho invented laughing deserves no 
less 

The day I found Shelley in the pine forest he was 
writing verses on a guitai I picked up a fiagment, 
but could only make out the fiist two lines 

Ariel to Miraiidn Take 
TlU’» 'jIbVO of lUUBtO 

It w'as a frightful seiawl, woids smeared out wuth his 
finger, and one upon the othei, ovei and ovet in tiers, 
and all run togethei ‘in most adiiiiied disordei it 
might have been taken for a sketch of a marsh overgrovm 
with bulrushes, and the blots for wild ducks, such a 
dashed-off daub as self conceited artists mistake for a 
manifestation of genius On my observing this to 
him, he answ erod 

‘ VVIien my biaiii gets heated with thought, it soon 
bods, and thi ow s off images and w ords faster than I 
can skim tlieiii off In the morning, when cooled 
down, out of the lude sketch, as you justly call it, I 
shall attempt a drawing If you ask mo why I publish 
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what few or none will care to read, it is that the spmts 
I have raised haunt me until they are sent to the 
devil of a printer All authois aie antious to breech 
their bantlings ’ 

When I hrst knew Shelley, I met an old friend and 
his wife walking by the Amo I said to Shtdley 
‘That man was a gay, fi.ink, and chceiful companion, 
a wid(?w iinmeshed him as a spider cnsnaies a fly and 
sucks Ins lilood Siic is je.iloua and toiments him, 
when I icmonstiatcd with hei, she said it was excess 
of lov e made her so ’ 

Shelley answ'eied ‘Lo\e is not akin to jealousy, 
love does not seek its own pleasure, but the happiness 
of another Jealousy is gross selfishness, it looks 
upon eveiyone who approailios as an inemy, it’s the 
idolatry of self, and, like canine madness, incurable ’ 

His eyes flashed as he spoke I did not tlion know 
that the gieen-eyed nionstei haunted liis own house 


CHAPTER IX 

Sc as we rode, we talked , and tlie ‘»wifl 
Winging itbclf with lauglitei, Imj^trcd nut, 

Rat flew from brain to brain 

&I7ELJ FY 

There are several kinds of divine madness That which proceeds 
from the Muses j>ossossh‘1i of a tinder fiiid umciiipied soul, 

awakening and bicclucjillyms] miig it towards stuigsand other puotry, 
adorning myriads uf ancient deeds, mstnirts s'lcceecling generations , 
but he who, without this madness frum tJie Musts, ipproaches the 
i/oetical gatfs, liaxing perfiuadtd hims<lf that b> art alone he may 
Dtcoine Huflicienlly a Poet, ■will tliid in the end his own imperfei tion, 
and see the j 'etry of Iuh cold prudence \aiii8li into nolhingui bb before 
the light of tuat ■which lias sprung fxoui divine insanity — boCRATEs 


At 10 a m by apnoiutment I drove to Shelley’s house 
and hailed L. i, he was always pi ompt as a seaman 
in a squall, and rushing downstairs, was brought to by 
hiB wife on the fii’st lauding ‘ Percy, do change your 
cap and jacket, you promised Tre to call on his 
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'^nkee girl and Highland beauty at Leghorn Caterina ! 
OTing down the padrone’s coat and hat ’ 

The Poet, reluctantly submitting, muttered ‘Our 
bones should be outside, or our skins as tough as 
alligators’ , the thing you have put on my head feels 
like a crown of thorns, and tlie ligature round my 
throat a halter 1 beai what I c<iii, and suffoi what 
I must ’ * 

No jieisonal \exatioiis could extort harsher words 
than these fiom liiiii, and he often used them To 
avoid anj furtlior manipulation he sjirang down the 
stalls, and stiiding adioitly over a bin fat child 
sijuatting on tlio dooistep beside its nurse, stepped 
into my ch,iise at the door The child cued 
Shlllly 


win'll Hc are liorii, «o crj that ne ore come 
To this great sUgc of fools 

Tke AVhoso child is it ? 

Poet (looking at it) Don’t know 
Mhs Sheliey (from open casement) That’s too 
bad, not to know youi own child. hy, you goose, it 
IS Peicy ' 

Tke You are not the wise man who knows Ins 
own child 

Suelley' The w ise men have none 
Tke Those wise men must be in the moon ; there 
are few such on the earth 

As we tui nod off the Lung’ Ai no, a friendly puff of 
wind lelieved the Poet of his obnoxious head-goai, 
and tlie hat tiuiidled along I stojiped tlie horse 
Shelley Oh, don’t stop ' It will get into the 
river and I shall find it at Leghorn 

Tre That will depend on wind and current 
Two Floientme gentlemen ran and picked it up, 
wiped the dust off, and bi ought it to us 

Shelley They say that heaveis are nearly exter- 
minated , if hats go too, I cannot mourn foi them 
Outside of the Poit, on the Leghorn road, half-a- 
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dozen small children were clustered round a ruina^ 
building, tormenting a family of beautiful bright 
green-and-gold coloured lizards 
Shelley The young demons ’ 

Tre You are blaspheming, for is it not said ‘ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ’ ? Children, until 
restrained, kill everything that luns from them, but 
if a bSetle oi a mouse moves towards them they fly 
in terror cruel and cowardly , and that is the nature 
of man 

Shelley He is in process of training 
Tre It IS very slow 

Shelley The animals that subsist on herbs are 
docile, the flesh-eaters are untamable 

Tre In the tropics we can Ine on fruits, not in 
the north The Brahmins Ine on grains and fruit and 
are docde, tlie flesh-eateis make serfs of them Mis 
Shelley says I am as eccentric as you , I wish I were 
as reasonable 

Shelley Mary is under the dominion of the 
mythical monster ‘Everybody’ I tell her I am of 
the Nobodies You have been everywhere , have you 
seen the ubiquitous demon Everybody * 

Tre Yes, m Egypt, a harmless and most useful 
beast The loaded camels of a caravan are piloted by 
a donkey His head-stall is decoiated with bells , he 
leads the way and the docile animals follow, guided 
by the jingling Without him they stray always So 
you see the much-abused donkey is not the most 
stupid of animals , ‘ Everybody ’ follows him 

Shelley You have solved the mystery You must 
teU Mary Wise men in all ages have declared every- 
thing that IS, IS wrong, those who stray away find 
something that is ‘right A donkey decorated is a 
guide for those that are as stujiid as camels , we stray, 
we are eccentric 

Soon aftei we passed some masons building a chapel, 
and women acting as biicklayers’ labourers, carrying 
heavy stones and mortar 
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i^HELLEY See the barbarism that the priests have 
reduced Italy to 

Trb It 18 the primitive state of things In the 
earliest lecords of the human race the duty of men 
was as hunters and warriors, and women did all the 
drudgery — fetched the wood and water The pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the university of Pisa — and he 
IS a high authority — says that women, though n*ot the 
strongest, are the toughest He says the female of 
all laces of animals are less highly organised than the 
male , they aio not so subject to diseases, and wounds 
more readily heal with them than with the male It 
IS the jioeth, aitists, and others of imagination who 
have reveihod the natuial ordei of things, and who 
have jilaced women where vve should be 

SiiFLLEY We aie indebted to the poets for having 
transformed women from what they were to what they 
aie — a solace and delight 

Tre No they have overshot their mark They 
tell us that our jirincipal object, aim, and end is to 
seek in the world foi a fair skin, silky hair, and bright 
eyes, the emptier the mind the better, and that this 
IS all life has to bestow It is the old story — the 
sirens luring one to the sea-beach paved with liuiuan 
bones Nature has lavished all its beauties on the 
male in the animal races as well as the human Look 
at the hen pheasant and the jiea-lien, and the singing 
birds, it 18 only the male th.it sings Now we search 
the four corneis of the e.irth to transfoim a dowdy 
into a fine lady Half the world jiass their lives in 
searching for gems and silks and satins to ornament 
them, and what torments docs one suffer when capi- 
tuied by one of these diagon-flies ' Men have nothing 
to cover themselves with but the east-off winter 
clothing of sheep 

The Poet, when he was m a placid humour, delighted 
in amplifying notions the most adverse to his real 
opinions 

I said ‘ The primitive people in the Indian Archi- 
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pelago and other countries alone preserve the natufcl 
order of things I once put into a bay on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar for fresh provisions and Vfater 
A great chief came down to barter with a retinue of 
nude followers, he himself being distinguished by 
having a gold-laced cocked hat with feathers, such as 
worn by generals of division, and hunting boots, 
otherwise as naked as Adam, Ins face and body 
elaborately ornamented by tattooing with colours which 
I had never seen before ’ 

Shelley In youth I thought the reasoning faculties, 
if fairly developed, would triumph, but passions over- 
power all our faculties The animals are guided by 
their mstmets, we by our cultivated cunning and 
blind passions 

Tre And reason 

Shelley No, that faculty is paralyzed by the 
priests 

Of such stuff was our ordinary talk, to keep him 
awake from his dreamy reveries, and so we reached 
Leghorn 

During our leturn I said to him ‘ You had better 
dine with me ’ 

He replied ‘ What for ? ’ (I saw he was disturbed ) 
‘When?’ 

I said 'Now, ’ and produced a basket of a?i the fresh 
fruits of the season, saying ‘ The Muses might dine on 
this food ’ 

He answered ‘ No ; they live in the blue regions of 
the air ’ 

Notwithstanding his protest, he went on picking 
the grapes and eating the fruit, unconscious of what 
he was doing He invariably read when he was eating 
He now had in his hand a monthly review, sent to 
him from England He never in such cases laughed, 
but I saw by his eyes that he was amused 

I said ‘ What is it that amuses you ? ’ 

Sopfonci^he Epipsychxdion, that you like so much, 
t^0^^^S;n^^l^ouncea as the rhapsody of a madman 
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lhat it may be a rhapsody I won’t deny, and a man 
cannbt decide on his own sanity Your dry, matter- 
of-fact men denounce all flights of imagination as 
proofs of insanity, and so did the Greek sect of the 
Stoics All the mass of mankind consider everyone 
eccentric or insane who utters sentiments they do not 
comprehend 

There was other abuse of him in the maga^ne I 
said ‘ The Persian poet Hafiz would have consoled you 
by saying “You are like the shell of ocean, that fills 
with pearls the hand that wounds you ” ’ 

He was delighted with the Eastern metaphors, and 
I repeated many others to him, talking of Eastern 
civilization, from which all poetry had originated 
In answer to my questions ShoUey once said ‘ In 
wnting The Cetict my object was to see how I could 
succeed in describing passions I have never felt, and to 
tell the most dreadful story in pure and refined 
language The imago of Beatrice haunted me after 
seemg her portiait The story is well authenticated, 
and the details fai more honible than I have pamted 
them The Cenci is a work of art , it is not coloured 
by my feelings, nor obscured by my metaphysics I 
don’t think much of it It gave me less trouble than 
anything I have written of the same length 

‘ I am now writing a play for the stage It is aflect- 
ation to say we wiite a play for any other purpose. 
The subject is from English history * , in style and 
manner I shall approach as near our gieat dramatist 
as my feeble powers will peimit. King Lear is my 
model, for that is nearly perfect I am amazed at my 
presumption Poets should be modest. My audacity 
savours of madness 

‘ Considering the labour requisite to excel m com- 
position, I think it would be better to stick to one 
style The clamour for novelty is leadmg us all 
astray. Yet, at Vemce, I urged Byron to come out 
of the dismal “ wood of error ” into the sun, to write 
• Charles the First 
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something new and cheerful Don Juan is the lesulft 
The poetry is superior to Ghdde Harold, and the plan, 
or rather want of plan, gives scope to his astonishing 
natural powers. 

‘ My friends say my Pi ometlieus is too wild, ideal, 
and perplexed with iinagory It may be so. It has no 
resemblance to the Greek drama It is oiiginal , and 
cost me severe nienbil labour Authors, like mothers, 
prefer the childien who have given them most tiouble 
Milton preferred his Paradise Pertained, Petraich his 
Africa, and Byron his Doric of Ventre 

‘ I have the i anity to write only for poetical minds, 
and must bo satisfied uith few readers Byron is 
ambitious , ho writes for all, and all lead his works ’ 

I said ‘ The son of a man of genius has sent me a 
very silly poem to show Byion by are not germs 
of gemus tiansmitted m a race ? their jibysieal diseases 
are, but none of then mental iiualities ’ 

Shelley answeied ‘It would be a moie intolerable 
wrong of nature than any winch m.in has devised , the 
sons of foolish paients w'ould hare no hope ’ 

Tre Tlien the sins of paients, their diseases, 
should not be transmitted 

Shelley With legard to the great question, the 
System of tlie Universe, I have no cuiiosity on the 
subject I am content to see no farther into futuiity 
than Plato and Bacon My mind is tianquil , I have 
no fears and some hojies In oui pioseiit gross 
material state our faculties are clouded , — when Death 
removes our clay coverings the mystery will be 
solved 

He thought a play founded on Shakespeare’s Titnon 
would be an excellent mode of discussing our present 
social and political evils dramatically, and of descanting 
on them 

At Leghorn, after we had done our business, I called 
on my Scotch friends and lured my companion in He 
abhorred foremg himself on strangers — so I did not 
mention his name, merely observing ‘ As you said you 
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wanted information about Italy, here is a friend of 
niin* can give it you — for I cannot ’ 

The ladies — for there was no man there — were 
capital specimens of Scotchwomen, fresh from the land 
of cakes, — frank, fair, intelligent, and of course pious. 
After a long and earnest talk we left them, but not 
without difficulty, so pressing were they for us to stop 
to dinner * 

Aftei returning with Shelley from Leghorn, I put 
up my chaise at the hostelry, and went in to dine with 
Mrs Shelley All fixed rules of feeding the Poet 
looked upon as ridiculous , he grazed when he was 
hungry, any w here, at any time Mrs Shelley conformed 
to the ways of the w'oild m all things that she could 
Finding no one about the house, I went into his 
library , the Poet was untying the bag of scudi that 
we brought fi om Leghorn. Standing up he turned 
out the bag on to the hearth-rug, and the glittering 
coins bespangled the flooi It was amusing to see him 
scraping them togethei with the shovel out of the 
flieplace , havmg adioitly got them into a lump he 
piessed them as flat as he could with his foot, then 
skilfully with the shovel divided them as nearly as 
possible into two erpial jxirtions , one of the halves he 
divided again into two eijual portions by guess-work, 
saying to Mary 

‘ That half will feed the house and pay the rent ’, 
then, pointing to the smaller jiortion, he said ‘ that 
will do for you This is my portion ’ 

Then he spoke lower to her that I might not hear, 
but she told me that he said ‘ I wiU give this to poor 
Tom Med win, who wants to go to Naples and has no 
money ’ 

I said to Mary as we weie dming ‘ Why, he has left 
nothing for himself ’ 

She said ‘No, if he wants anything he tells me to 
get it, and if he wants a scudo to give anyone, perhaps 
I lend it him (smiling), but he can’t be trusted with 
money, and ho won’t have it ’ 
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When I next visited the Scotch ladies, they weA 
disappointed at the absence of my companion and 
when I told them it was Shelley, the young and hand- 
some mother clasped her hands, and exclaimed 
‘ Shelley ' That bright-eyed youth , so gentle, so 
intelligent — so thoughtful for us Oh, why did you 
not name him ? ’ 

‘ Because he thought you would have been shocked ’ 

‘ Shocked ' — why, I would have knelt to him in 
penitence for having wronged him even in my thoughts 
If he is not pure and good — then there is no truth and 
goodness in this world His looks reminded me of my 
own blessed baby, — so innocent — so full of love and 
sweetness ’ 

‘ So 18 the serpent that tempted Eve described ’ I said. 

‘ Oh, you wicked scoffer ' ’ she continued ‘ But I 
know you love him I shall have no peace of mind 
until you bring him here You remember, sister, I 
said his young face had Imes of care and soitow on it 
— when he was showing us the road to Rome on the 
map, and the sun shone on it , — poor boy ' Oh, tell 
us about his wife, — is she worthy of him ? She must 
love him dearly — and so must all who know him.’ 

To palhate the warm-hearted lady’s admiration of 
the Poet — as well as my own — I must observe, that 
all on knowing him sang the same song , and as I have 
before observed, even Byron, in his most moody and 
cynical vein, joined in the chorus, echomg my monoton- 
ous notes The reason was, that after having heard 
or read the rancorous abuse heaped on Shelley by the 
mercenary literature of the day, — in which he was 
described as a monster moie hideous than Caliban, — 
the revulsion of feeling on seeing the man was so 
great, that he seemed as gentle a spirit as Ariel 
There never has been nor can be any true likeness of 
him. Desderaona says ‘ I saw Othello’s visage m his 
mind ’, and Shelley’s * visage ’ as well as his mind are 
to be seen m his works 

When I was at Leghorn with Shelley, I drew him 
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towards the docks, saying ‘ As we have a spare hour 
let’s 6ee if we can’t put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes. In these docks are livmg specimens 
of all the nationalities of the world , thus we can go 
round it, and visit and examme any particular nation 
we like, observing their peculiar habits, manners, dress, 
language, food, productions, arts, and naval archi- 
tecture , for see how varied are the shapes,* budd, 
rigging, and decoration of the different vessels. 'There 
lies an English cutter, a French chasse-mari^e, an 
American clipper, a Spamsh tartan, an Austrian tra- 
barcolo, a Genoese felucca, a Sardinian zebec, a Nea- 
politan brig, a Sicilian sparanza, a Dutch galleot, a 
Danish snow, a Russian hermaphrodite, a Turkish 
sackalever, a Greek bombard I don’t see a Persian 
dhow, an Arab grab, or a Chinese junk , but there are 
enough for our purpose and to spare As you have 
lately written a poem, HelUia, about the modem 
Greeks, would it not be as w ell to take a look at them 
amidst all the dm of the docks ? I hear their shrill 
nasal voices, and should like to know if you can trace 
in the language or lineaments of these Greeks of the 
nineteenth century a u the faintest resemblance to 
the lofty and sublime spirits who lived in the fifth 
century B c An English merchant who has deabngs 
with them told me he thought these modern Greeks 
were, if judged by their actions, a cross between the 
Jews and gipsies, — but here comes the Capitano 
Zarita , I know him ’ 

So dragging Shelley with me I introduced him, and 
asking to see the vessel, w e crossed the plank from the 
q^uay and stood on the deck of the San Spxndvme m 
me midst of her chattering irascible crew They took 
bttle heed of the skipper, for in these tradmg vessels 
each mdividual of the crew is part owner, and has 
some share in the cargo , so they are all interested m 
the speculation — having no wages They squatted 
about the decks in small knots, shrieking, gesticulatmg, 
smoking, eating, and gambling like savages. 
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‘ Does this realize your idea of Hellenism, Shelley< ’ 
I said 

‘ No I but it does of Hell ' he replied. 

The captain insisted on giving us pipes and coffee in 
his cabin, so 1 dragged Shelley down Ovei the 
rudder-head facing us tlieie was a gilt box enshrining 
a flaming gaudy daub of a saint, with a lamp burning 
before* it , this was II Padre Santo Spiridione, the 
ship’s godfather The skipper crossed himself and 
squatted on the duty divan Shelley talked to him 
about the Greek revolution that was taking place, but 
from its interrupting trade the captain was opposed 
to it 

‘ Come away * ’ said Shelley ‘ There is not a drop 
of the old Hellenic blood here These are not the 
men to rekindle the ancient Greek fine , their souls 
are extmguished by tiaffic and superstition Como 
away ' ’ — and away ue went 

‘ It 18 but a step ’, I said, ‘ from these rums of 
worn-out Greece to the New World , let’s board the 
American clipper.’ 

‘ I had rather not have any more of my hopes and 
illusions mocked by sad lealities ’ said Shelley 

‘ You must allow ’, I answeied, ‘ that gi aceful craft 
was designed by a man who had a jHjot’s feeling for 
things beautiful , let’s get a model and build a boat 
like her ’ 

The idea so pleased the Poet that he followed me on 
board her The Americans are a social, free-and-easy 
people, accustomed to take their own way, and to 
readily yield the same privilege to all others, so that 
our commg on board, and examination of the vessel, 
fore and aft, were not considered as intrusion The 
captain was on shore, so I talked to the mate, a smart 
specimen of a Yankee. When I commended her beauty 
he said 

‘ I do expect, now we have our new copper on, she 
has a look of the brass sarpent, she has as slick a run, 
and her bearings are just where they should be. We 
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Hbist up to heaven, and shoot home to hell, and cover 
the dbean with oui canvas ’ 

I said we wished to build a boat after her model 
‘ Then I calculate you must go to Baltimore or 
Boston to get one , there is no one on this side the 
water can do the job We have our freight all ready, 
and are homeward-bound , we have elegant accom- 
modation, and you will be across before your* young 
friend’s beard is ripe for a razor Come down, and 
take an observation of the state cabin ’ 

It was about ten and a-half feet by five or six , 
‘plenty of room to live or die comfoitably in’, he 
obsen ed , and then pressed us to have a chaw of real 
old Viiginian cake, t e ttibacco, and a cool drink of 
peach biandy I ma<le some observation to him about 
the Greek vessel we had \ isited 

‘ Crank as an eggshell ’ he said , ‘ too many sticks 
and top hamper , she looks like a bundle of chips going 
to hell to be burnt ’ 

I seduced Slielley into drinking a wine-glass of weak 
grog, the first and last he e\er diank The Yankee 
would not let us go until we had drunk, under the 
stai -spangled baiinei, to the memory of W’ashington, 
and the jirosjierity of the Amciican commonwealth 
‘As a warrior and statesman', said Shelley, ‘he 
was righteous in all he did, unlike all who lived before 
or since, he nevei used his power but for the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures 

He fou^.ht, 

For truth and wisdom, foremost of the brave , 
linn glory 8 idle glances dazzled not , 

’ I'was his ambition, geneious and f^^t, 

A life to life 6 great end to consecrate 

‘ Stranger ’, said the Yankee, ‘ truei words were 
never spoken , tlieio is dry rot in all the main timbers 
of the Old World, and none of you will do any good 
till you aie docked, refitted, and annexed to the New 
You must log that song you sang , there ain't many 
Britishers that will say as much of the man that 
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■whipped them , so ]U8t set these hues down in tHh 
log^ or it won’t go for nothing.’ * 

Shelley wrote some verses in the book, but not 
those he had quoted, and so we parted 

It was now time to return to Pisa I never lost 
an opportunity of thus giving the dreamy bard 
glimpses of rough life He disliked it, but could not 
resist my importunity He had seen no more of the 
working-day world than a girl at a boarding-school, 
and his habit of eternally brooding on his own 
thoughts, in solitude and silence, damaged his health 
of mind and body Like many othei over-sensitive 
people, ho thought everybody shunned him, whereas 
It was he who stood aloof. To the few who sought 
Ins acquaintance he was frank, cordial, and, if they 
appeared worthy, friendly in the extreme , but he 
shrank like a maiden from making the first advances 
At the beginning of his literary life, he believed all 
authors published their opinions, as he did his, from 
a deep conviction of their truth and importance, after 
due mvestigation When new works appeared, on 
any subject that interested him, he would write to 
the authors expressing his opinion of their books, 
and giving his reasons for his judgment, always 
arguing logically, and not for display, and, with his 
serene and imperturbable temper, variety of know- 
ledge, tenacious memory, command of language, or 
lather of all the languages of literature, he was a 
most subtle critic , but, as authors are not the meekest 
or mildest of men, he occasionally met with rude 
rebuflfs, and retired into his o-wn shell 

In +hi8 way he became acquainted with Godwin, 
in early life , and in his first work. Queen Mab, 
or rather in the notes appended to that poem, the 
old philosopher’s influence on the beardless boy is 
strongly marked. For printing these notes Shelley 
was punishod as Ishmael is stated to have been 
— ‘every man’s hand was against him’ Southey, 
Wordsworth, Keats, and others he had either •writtra 
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t<^ corresponded with, or personally known, but in 
their literary guild he found little sympathy , their 
enthusiasm had burnt out whilst Shelley’s had waxed 
stronger. Old Rothschild’s sage maxim perhaps influ- 
enced them ‘ Never connect yourself with an unlucky 
man.' However that may be, all intercourse had long 
ceased between Shelley and any of the liteiary frater- 
nity of the day, with the exception of Peacock, Seats, 
Leigh Hunt, and the Brothers Smith, of the Rejected 
Addresses 

I will now return to our drive home from visiting 
the ships in the docks of Leghorn. Shelley was in 
high glee, and full of fun, as he generally was after 
these ‘ distractions ’, as he called them. The fact was 
his excessive mental labour impeded, if it did not 
paralyze, his bodily functions When his mind was 
fixed on a subject, his mental powers were strained to 
the utmost If not writing or sleeping, he was read- 
ing , ho read whilst eating, walking, or tra> elbng — the 
last thing at night, and the first thing in the morning 
— not the ephemeral literature of the day, which 
requires little or no thought, but the works of the 
old sages, metaphysicians, logicians, and philosophers, 
of the Grecian and Roman poets, and of modem 
scientific men, so that anything that could divert or 
lelax his overstrained brain was of the utmost benefit 
to him Now lie talked of nothing but ships, sailors, 
and the sea , and, although he agreed with Johnson, 
that a man who made a pun would pick a pocket, 
yet he made several m Greek, which he at least 
thought good, for he shrieked with laughter as he 
uttered them Fearing his phd-HeUenism would end 
by making him serious, as it always did, I brought 
his mmd back by repeating some lines of Sedley’s, 
beginnmg 

Love still lias somethlDg of tlie sea 

From whence his mother rose 

Dunng the rest of our drive we had nothing but 
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sea yarns. He regretted having wasted his life<>n 
Greek and Latin, instead of learning the useful 4rts of 
swimming and sadoring He resolved to have a good- 
sized boat forthwith I proposed we should form a 
colony at the Gulf of Spezzia, and I said ‘ You get 
Byron to join us, and with your family and the 
Williamses, and books, horses, and boats, undisturbed 
by tllh botheiations of the woild, we shall have all 
that leasonable people lequire ’ 

This scheme enchanted him ‘ Well ', I said, 
‘ propose this to BjTon to-morrow ’ 

‘ No ' ’ he answered, ‘ you must do that Byron is 
always influenced by his last acquaintance. You are 
the last man, so do you jxip the (juestion ’ 

‘I understand that feeling’ I ob8er\ed ‘When 
well known neither men nor women realize our first 
conception of them , so we transfer our hopes to the 
new men or women who make a sign of sympathy, 
only to find them like those w'ho have gone befoie, or 
worse ’ I quoted his own lines as cxemiihfying my 
meaning 

Where the beauty, love, and truth we seek, 

But in our nmid't ' 

Byron was obstinate, but only w hen rubbed against 
the gram, or roughly handled, his body was ineit, 
he was careless and recklessly pliant, a fiesh mind, 
possessing the qualities he lacked, could do anything 
with him, for he had not made up his mind on any 
subject, whereas Shelley never wavered, lie was un- 
alterable Both the poets’ early deaths were hastened, 
if not caused, by the stubbornness of the one and the 
inertness of the other 

One day as the' sun was setting, and I was crossing 
from the south to the north side of the bridge at Pisa, 
I ran .igainst Williams, and, a few minutes after, 
caught sight of Shelley’s bright eyes in the distance 
(I ^ways lecognised Shelley by his eyes), and said to 
them ‘ The nver has risen, and has swept the waifs 
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aiffi strays oflF its banks , they are caught by the eddies 
and sdcked into shallows in the bends of the river. 
So have we thiee been caught here 

‘ On the south side of the bridge I met an old 
Florentine acquaintance of mine, who is a bit of an 
arch.eologist, and I have Icaint much from him I 
asked him winch was the healthiest place to lye in 
— I’laa or Floicnoe — and which was the oldest budge 
acioss the Arno 

‘He answeicd “I return to Florence to-monow. 
On Sunday ciening, at half-past four, I ha\e an 
antique sujipci at iiiy house Theie will be eight prc- 
Adamites — two of them aio centenarians, three are 
ninety-hve ycais old, and tw’o are nonagenaiians 
They are live history, and if you will do us the 
honoui to come, they will answer all jour questions 
and many otlicis My jiaity w ill prov e the healthiness 
of Floionce At Pisa I do not know anjone at ninety 
If Samuel Rogeis arrives, as he piomised on Satur- 
day, Byron will be foi sending him as a specimen of 
an English ccntenaiian My fiiend keejis a recoid of 
all the oldest uihabitants in Florence, he sajs there 
are sukteon above ninety w'hom he know s ’ 

Shcllej' said ‘ He does not know me , he can put me 
down among the nonagen.irians ’ 

‘My host's house at Floience is very ancient, and 
near the I’onte Vecehio , everything in the loom they 
sup m will be above a hundred yeai s old, and every- 
thing on the table will be a bundled yeais old, except 
the eatables Some of his guests are well educated, 
and have held high places — one as a judge They can 
giv e you the history of everything in Florence for the 
last hundred and hfty years I have not made up my 
mind whether I shall go As wo three casta w-ays have 
met from three cross loads, we should sit down heie, 
open our wallets, and, when we are refreshed, tell our 
stones in the fashion of the old wayfarers and pilgrims 
We are three birds of the same feather, same age 
(twenty-nine), were cast out at about the same time, and 
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denounced as Pariahs We are more than one thousaCd 
miles from the island we were hatched in , our* affec- 
tionate parents hove us out of our nests as the birds 
heave their young out of then's, on this dangerous 
earth How we escaped from the ground-vermm, 
reptiles, and tiaps, and gained strength to take this 
long flight, we must now tell You, Williams, will 
find Bread in Shelley’s wallet , I will dull my senses 
with a cigar Neither of you has ever used the noxious 
weed , to me it’s a solace As Shelley says he is three 
times as old as either of us, he must first recount his 
adventures ’ 

Shelley Mme is a life of failures Peacock says 
my poetry is composed of day-dreams and nightmares, 
and Leigh Hunt does not think it good enough for 
The Examiner Jefferson Hogg says all poetry is 
inverted sense, and consequently nonsense Every man 
should attempt to do something Poetry was the rage 
of the day, and I racked my imagination to bo a poet 
I wrote, and the critics denounced me as a mischievous 
visionary, and my friends said that I had mistaken my 
vocation, that my poetry was mere rhapsody of words , 
that I was soaring in the blue regions of the air, discon- 
nected from all human sympathy I should have liked 
to be a sailor , Tre says I cannot 

Williams Why ? 

The Because he cannot smoke, or drink, or swear, 
and those are essential qualifications for a sailor 

Williams I was in the Navy at eleven years old 
I liked the sea, but detested the tyranny practised 
on board men-of-war I left the Navy, went into the 
Dragoons, and was sent to India My mother was a 
widow , a man married her for her money Her money 
he would have, and he defrauded me of a large portion 
of my inheritance I sold my commission, marred my 
prospects of rising by marrymg, and drifted here. 
Now it IS your turn, Tre you have been as far as God 
has any ground 

The. Well, as the sage Dogberry expresses it, ‘ God 
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is« good man ’ If I commence my tough yams, the 
city patrol will be upon us , and, remember, you two 
have built your nests after the fashion of the Austra- 
lian bower birds, and there will be a dire commotion at 
your absence , my entrance wiU be ever after barred , 
and my cigar is out, and I have no other So we must 
separate 

And BO we did 


CHAPTER X 

First our pleasures did— And then 
Our hopes, and then our fears— and when 
Tliese are dead, the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust— and we die too 

Shsllkt 

The following morning I told Byion our plan of going 
to the Gulf of Spezzia Without any suggestion from 
me he eagerly volunteered to join us, and asked me 
to get a yacht built for him, and to look out for a 
house as near the sea as possible I allowed some 
days to pass before I took any steps, in order to see if 
his waywaid mind would change As he grew more 
urgent I wrote to an old naial friend. Captain Roberts, 
then staying at Genoa, a man peculiarly fitted to 
execute the order, and requested him to send plans 
and estimates of an open boat for Shelley, and a large 
decked one for Byion Shortly after, Williams and I 
rode along the coast to the Gulf of Spezzia Shelley 
had no pnde or \amty to provide for, yet we had the 
greatest difficulty in finding any house m which the 
humblest civiliz^ family could exist 

On the shores of this superb bay, only surpassed in 
its natural beauty and capabdity by that of Naples, 
so effectually had tyranny paralyzed the energies and 
enterprise of man, that the only indication of human 
habitation was a few most miserable fishing villages 
scattered along the margin of the bay. Near its 
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centre, between the villages of San Terenzo and Lerm, 
we came upon a lonely and abandoned building'called 
the Villa Magni, though it looked more like a boat or 
bathing-house than a place to live in It consisted of 
a terrace or ground-floor unjiaved, and used for stormg 
boat gear and fishing-tackle, and a single storey ovei 
it divided into h hall or saloon and four small rooms 
which had once been white-washed , there was one 
chimney for cooking This place we thought the 
Shelleys might put up with foi the summer The only 
good thing about it w'as a verandah facing the sea, 
and almost ovei it So we sought the owner and made 
arrangements, dependent on Shelley’s apiproval, for 
taking it for six months As to finding a palazzo 
grand enough for a Milordo Inglese, within a reasonable 
distance of the bay, it was out of the question 

Williams returned to Pis<i , I rode on to Genoa, and 
settled with Captain Roberts about building the boats 
He had already, with his usual activity, obtained per- 
mission to build them in the government dockyards, 
and had his plans and estimates made out I need 
hardly say that though the Captain was a great 
arithmetician, tins estimate, like all the estimates as 
to time and cost that were e\er made, w'as a mere 
delusion, which made Byron wroth, but did not ruffle 
Shelley’s serenity 

On returning to Pisa I found the two Poets going 
through the same routine of habits they had adopted 
befoie my departure , the one getting out of bed after 
noon, dawdling about until two or three, following the 
same load on horseback, stojiping at the same Podere, 
firing his pop-guns, and retracing his steps at the 
same slow pace , — his frugal dinner followed by his 
accustomed visit* to an Italian family, and then — the 
midnight lamp, and the immortal veises 

The other was up at six or seven, reading Plato, 
Sophocles, or Spinoza, with the accompaniment of a 
hunch of dry bread , then he joined Williams m a sail 
on the Arno, in a flat-bottomed skiff, book m hand, and 
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fv}m thence he went to the pine-forest, or some out- 
of-th«-way place. When the birds went to roost he 
returned home, and talked and read until midnight. 
The monotony of this life was only broken at long 
mtervals by the arrival of some old acquaintances of 
Byion’s Rogers, Hobhouse, Moore, Scott — not Sir 
Walter, — and these visits were brief John Murray, 
the publisher, sent out new books, and wrote ailiusing 
gossiping letters, as did Tom Moore and others. 
These we were generally allowed to read, or hear 
read, Byron archly observing ‘ My private and con- 
fidential letters are better known than any of my 
published works ’ 

Shelley’s boyish eagerness to possess the new toy, 
from which he anticipated nevei -failing pleasure m 
gliding over the arure seas, under the cloudless skies 
of an Italian summer, was pleasant to behold His 
comrade Williams was inspired by the same spirit We 
used to draw plans on the sands of the Amo of the 
exact dimensions of the boat, dividmg her into compart- 
ments ( the forepart was decked for stowage), and then, 
squatting dow'n within the lines, I marked off the 
iniagin.iry cabin With a real chart of the Mediter- 
ranean spread out before them, and with faces as grave 
and anxious as those of Columbus and his coinpamons, 
they held councils as to the islands to be visited, coasts 
exploied, courses steered, the amount of armament, 
stores, watei, and provisions which would be necessary 
Then we w ould narrate instances of the daring of the 
old navigators, as when Diaz discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1446, with two vessels each of fifty tons 
burthen, or when Drake went round the world, one 
of his craft being only thirty tons , and of the extra- 
ordinary runs and enterprises accomplished m open 
boats of equal or less tonnage than the one we were 
building, from the eailiest times to those of Commodore 
Bligh Byron, with the smile of a Mephistopheles 
standing by, asked me the amount of salvage we, the 
salvors, should be entitled to m the probable event of 
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our picking up and towing Shelley's water-logged orai't 
into port 

As the world spun round, the sandy plains of Pisa 
became too hot to be agreeable, and the Shelleys, long- 
ing for the sea breezes, departed to their new abode 
Byron could not muster energy enough to break 
through his dawdling habits, so he lingered on under 
the fair plea of seeing the Leigh Hunts settled in his 
ground floor, which was prepared for them I rode on 
to Genoa to hasten the completion and despatch of the 
long-promised boat-flotdla I found Captain Roberts 
had nearly finished Shelley’s boat Williams had 
brought with him, on lea\ing England, the section of 
a boat as a model to build from, designed by a naval 
officer, and the two friends had so often sat contemplat- 
ing this toy, believing it to be a marvel of nautical 
architecture, that nothing would satisfy them but that 
their craft should be built exactly on the same lines 
Roberts and the builder at Genoa not approving, pro- 
tested against it You might as well have attempted 
to persuade a young man after a season of boating, or 
hunting, that he was not a thorough seaman and 
sportsman , or a youngstci flushed with honours from 
a university that he was not the wisest of men 
Williams was on ordinary occasions as humble-minded 
as Shelley, but having been two or three years in the 
Navy, and then in the cavalry, he thought there was 
no vamty in his believing that he was as good a judge 
of a boat or horse as any man In these small conceits 
we are all fools at the beginning of life, until Time, with 
his sledge-hammer, has let the daylight into our brain- 
boxes , so the boat was built according to his cherished 
model When it was finished, it took two tons of 
iron ballast to bring her down to her bearings, and then 
she was very crank in a breeze, though not deficient 
m beam Sho was fast, strongly built, and Torbay 
rigged I despatched her under charge of two steady 
seamen, and a emart sailor lad, aged eighteen, named 
Charles Vivian Shelley sent back the two sailors and 
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%nly retained the boy , they told me on their return 
to Genoa that they had been out in a rough mght, that 
she was a ticklish boat to manage, but bad sailed and 
worked well, and with two good seamen she would do 
very well , and that they had cautioned the gents 
accordingly I shortly after received the followmg 
letter from Shelley 

' Lerici, May 16, 1822 

‘My dear Trelawny, The Don J«nn is arrived, 
and nothing can exceed the admiration she has excited , 
for we must suppose the name to have been given her 
during the equivocation of sex which her godfather 
suflFered m the harem Williams declares her to be 
perfect, and I paiticipate in his enthusiasm, inasmuch 
as would be decent in a landsman We liave been 
out now several days, although we have sought m vain 
for an opportunity of trying her against the feluccas 
or othci large craft in the bay , she passes the small 
ones as a comet might pass the dullest planet of the 
heavens When do you expect to be heie in the 
Boliiar'’ If Roberts’s 50i grow into 500/ , and his 
ten days into months, I suppose I may expect that I 
am considerably in your debt, and that you will not 
be round hero until the middle of the summer I 
hope that I shall be mistaken in the last of these con- 
clusions , as to the foimer, whatever may be the 
result, I have little leason and less inclination to 
complain of my bargain I wish you could express 
from me to Roberts how excessively I am obliged to 
him for the tune and trouble he has expended for my 
advantage, and which I wish could be as easily repaid 
as the money which I owe him, and which I wait your 
orders for remitting 

‘I have only heard fiom Lord Byron once, and 
solely upon that subject Tita * is with me, and I 
suppose will go with you in the schooner to Leghorn 
We are veiy impatient to see you, and although we 

* Aservantof Bjrons 
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cannot hope that you will stay long on your first visitf 
we count upon you for the lattei part of the summer 
as soon as the novelty of Leghorn is blunted Mary 
desires her best regards to you, and unites with me m 
a sincere wish to renew an intimacy from which we 
have already experienced so much pleasure 
Believe me, my dear TVelawny, 

Your very sincere friend, 

P B Shelley ’ 

‘ Lerici, June 18, 1622 

‘ My dear Trelawny, I have written to Guebhard, 
to pay you 154 Tuscan crowns, the amount of the 
balance against me according to Roberts’s calculation, 
which I keep for your satisfaction, deducting sixty, 
which I paid the aubergiste at Pisa, in all 214 We 
saw you about eight miles in the ofting this morning , 
but the abatement of the breeze leaves us little hope 
that you can have made Leghorn this evening Pray 
write us a full, true, and particular account of your 
proceedings, etc — how Lord Byion likes the vessel , 
what are your arrangements and intentions for the 
summer , and when we may expect to see you or him 
m this legion again , and especially -whether there is 
any news of Hunt 

‘ Roberts and Williams are very busy in refitting 
the Don Jiian , they seem determined that she shall 
enter Leghorn m style I am no great judge of these 
matters, but am excessively obliged to the former, 
and delighted that the latter should find amusement, 
like the sparrow, m educating the cuckoo’s young 
You, of course, enter into society at Leghorn 
she uld you meet with any scientific person capable of 
pre ianng the Priitsic Acid, or essential oil of bitter 
alrr mds, I should regard it as a great kindness if you 
could procure me a small quantity It requires the 
greati^-’t caution m preparation, and ought to be highly 
conc^n, ated, I would give any price for this medicine; 
you |es \'nbor we talked of it the other night, and 
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we both expressed a wish to possess it ; my wish was 
aeiAm, and sprang from the desire of avoiding needless 
suflfermg I need not tell you I have no intention of 
suicide at present, but I confess it would be a comfort 
to me to hold in my possession that golden key to the 
chamber of perpetual rest The Prussic Acid is used 
m medicine in infinitely minute doses, but that 
preparation is weak, and has not the concentration 
necessary to medicine all ills infallibly A single 
drop, even less, is a dose, and it acts by paralysis 
‘ I am curious to hear of this publication about Lord 
Byron and the Pisa ciicle I hope it will not annoy 
him, as to me, I am supremely indifferent If you 
have not shown the letter I sent you, don't, until 
Hunt’s arrival, when wo shall certainly meet 
Your very suicere friend, 

P B Shelley 

‘ Mary is bettor, though still excessively weak ’ 

Not long after, I followed in Byron’s boat, the 
Bolwar schooner There was no fault to find with 
her, Roberts and the builder had fashioned her after 
their own fancy, and she was both fast and safe I 
manned her with five able seamen, four Genoese and 
one Englishman I jiut into the Gulf of Spezzia, and 
found Shelley in ecstasy with his boat, and Wilbams 
as touchy about hei reputation as if she had been his 
wife They were hardly ever out of her, and talked 
of the Mediterranean as a lake too confined and tran- 
quil to exhibit her sea-going excellence They longed 
to be on the broad Atlantic, scudding under bare 
poles in a heavy sou'wester, with plenty of sea room. 
I went out for a sail in Shelley’s boat to see how 
they would manage her It was great fun to witness 
Williams teachmg the Poet how to steer, and other 
points of seamanship As usual, Shelley had a book 
in hand, saying he could read and steer at the same, 
time, as one was mental, the other mechanicaL 
‘ Luff! ’ said Williams 
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Shelley put the helm the wrong way. William^ 
corrected him 

‘ Do you see those two white objects ahead * keep 
them m a line, the wind is heading us ’ Then, tum- 
mg to me, he said ‘ Lend me a hand to haul in the 
mam-sheet, and I will show you how close she can lay 
to the wind to work off a lee-shore ’ 

‘No’ I answered, ‘I am a passenger, and won’t 
touch a rope ’ 

‘Luffl’ said Wdliams, as the boat was yawmg 
about ‘ Shelley, you can’t steer, you have got her 
in the wind’s eye , give me the tiller, and you attend 
the main-sheet Ready about 1’ said Williams ‘Helms 
down — let go the foi e-sheet — see how she spins round 
on her heel — is not she a beauty? Now, Shelley, let 
go the main-sheet, and, boy, haul aft the jib-sheet ' ’ 
The main-sheet was jammed, and the boat un- 
manageable, or, as sailors express it, in irons, when 
the two had cle.ired it, Shelley’s liat was knocked 
overboard, and he jvould probably have follow ed if I 
had not held him He was so uncommonly awkward 
that, when they had things ship-shajie, Williams, 
somewhat scandalized at the lubberly manteuvre, 
blew up the Poet for his neglect and inattention to 
orders Shelley was, however, so hajipy, and in such 
high glee, and tne nautical terms so tickled his fancy, 
that he even put his beloved Plato in Ins pocket, and 
gave his mind up to fun and frolic 

‘You will do no good with Shelley’, I said, ‘until 
you heave his books and papeis ovei board , shear the 
wisps of hair that hang over his eyes and plunge his 
arms up to the elbows in a tar-bucket And you, 
captain, will have np authority, until you dowse your 
frock coat and cavalry boots You see I am stripped 
for a swim, so please, whilst I am on boaid, to keep 
withm swimming distance of the land ’ 

The boy was quick and handy, and used to boats 
Williams was not as deficient as I anticipated, but 
over-anxioi's and wanted practice, which alone makes 
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a man prompt in emergency Shelley was intent on 
catcMng images from the ever-changing sea and sky, 
he heeded not the boat On my suggesting the ad- 
dition to their crew of a Genoese sailor accustomed 
to the coast — such as I had on board the Bolivar — 
Williams, thinking I undervalued his efficiency as a 
seaman, was scandalized ‘As if we three seasoned 
salts were not enough to manage an open boat, when 
lubberly sloops and cutters of fifty or sixty tons were 
worked by as few men on the lough seas and iron- 
bound coast of Scotland ' ’ 

‘ Yes ’, I answered, ‘ but what a difference between 
those sca-lions and you and our water-poet ' A decked 
cutter besides, or even a frigate, is easier handled in a 
gale or squall, and out-and-out safer to be on board of 
than an open boat If we had been in a squall to-day 
with the mam-sheet jammed, and the tiller put star- 
board instead of poit, we should have had to swim 
for it ’ 

‘Not I I should have gone dovm with the rest 
of the jugs in the bottom of the boat ’ said Shelley, 
meaning the non jug-ballast 

The Poet’s boat was not more than thirty feet long, 
with a beam in propoition, but she drew too much 
water to come near the shore, and so Captam Williams, 
with the aid of a caipenter, built a tiny dingey, six 
Dr seven feet long, flat-bottomed, and very hght, con- 
structed of basket-work, covered with canvas and 
taried, exactlj as the Welsh make their coracles on 
their rivers, to carry one jierson, and, on land, one 
person could carry it from the beach mto the house 
The Poet was delighted with this fragile toy, and 
iOjingwith it on the water, it often capsized, and gave 
iim many a header standmg up, or an incautious 
novement, upset it These tricks he attributed to 
,he viciousness of the dingey, and not to his excessive 
iwkwardness ‘ I see now ’, he said, ‘ the reason 
ihips and boats are femimno , because like women 
/hey are perverse ’ He was as proud of it as a bold 
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boy with a skittish pony By practice he learnt to 
mitigate its evils, and vaunted that he had mastered 
and could do anything with it, and recklessly went out 
in bad weather Poets, not having much on land, 
claim the unenclosed ocean, or, at least, the Poet 
Laureateship, as their especial privilege 

The sea, the soa, the dark blue sea. 

The bright, the puie, the e\er free 

They write in ecstasy, as they do to a mistress, and 
ever they love it best of all, and in all its moods it is 
their ideal love , but their loves and hates spring from 
the head, not heart In or on it there is no beast or 
bird so deplorably helpless , they are qualmish at the 
sight of it, and sick when on it , they are, as sailors 
profanely say of ladies, ‘ the aukerd’st things as is ’ 

Byron by his writings would have us believe that ‘ a 
tent on shore and galley on the sea ’ comprised all his 
wants, and were indispensable to him The first time 
I went on board a vessel with him I made some remark 
regarding her he said ‘ Tre, do what’s best , it’s no 
use asking me Do you think we know all the things 
we write about ? I write best on things I know the 
least, for then I am unprejudiced ’ 

Shelley liked paddling his skiff out to sea, and then 
letting it drift until the sea breeze came and lapped up 
its side over the gunwale, and drove him to the shore 
‘ He felt ’, he said, ‘ independent and safe from land 
bores ’ 

On a sultry evening I heard my name called in hot 
haste from the verandah, Mary Shelley shrieking 
‘ Percy will be drowned , the boat is upset , he is 
struggling in the jvater , he can't stand, the waves 
knock him down ' ’ I saw the Poet floundering , he 
was more anxious to save the boat than himself , was 
buffeting with the waves, and lay sputtering, sprawl- 
ing, and floundering, imbibmg the brine 1 was the 
only water-dog of our band , neither Percy nor Captam 
Roberts nor the mate could swim, nor Williams well 
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— man and his brother, the monkey, are the only 
animats that cannot on instinct swim , he is too clever, 
he must learn I waded into the water, and convoyed 
the Poet and his bark to the shore He was shrieking, 
not from fear, but delight, as the crisp waves curled 
up and over him, breaking into foam This was the 
prelude to a blustering and squally night, wind, ram, 
and lightning , the spray swept the verandah, and 
dashed against the windows it was a lively representa- 
tion of being at sea m a squall 

A few years ago this superb bay of Spezzia, with its 
harbour and many advantages, was scarcely used, and 
its shores were thinly inhabited by the poorest classes, 
mostly fishermen’s cabins, clustered and sheltered in 
the nooks and corners of the land It was the policy 
of the Austrians to disarm, disunite, and extinguish 
every hope of the Italians, and the sun too, if they 
could. Now that the Goths are driven out, and the 
fiendish priests muzzled, Italy is no longer a geo- 
graphical expression, but a reality, and is once more 
in the hands of the Italians The sun shines on no 
land on which natme and ait have been so lavish, and 
we shall see what they will do with it. 

On a calm sultry evening, Jane was sitting on the 
sands before the villa on the margin of the sea with 
her two infants and watching for her husband — he was 
becalmed in the otting awaiting the sea breeze Shelley 
came from the house dragging the skiff after launch- 
ing her he said to Jane ‘ The sand and air are hot, let 
us float on the cool calm sea, there is room with careful 
Stowage for us all in my barge ’ 

His flashing eyes and vehement eager m.anner deter- 
mined on the mstant execution of any project that 
took his fancy, however perilous He overbore all 
opposition in those less self-willed than he was, and 
women are of a trusting nature and have faith in an 
earnest man. So Jane impulsively and promptly 
squatted in the bottom of the frad bark with her 
babies. The Poet, proud of his freight, triumphantly 
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shored off from the shore, and to exhibit his skill as 
a manner rowed round a jutting promontory mt() deep 
blue water The sea is very shallow for a considerable 
distance from the land in the bay, and Jane under- 
stood that Percy intended to float on the water near 
the shore, for the gunwale of the boat was only a 
hand’s breadth out of the water, a puff of wind, a 
iipple on the water, or an incautious movement of the 
Poet, or herself or children, and the tub of a thing 
that could barely sustain the weight within it would 
cant over and fill and glide from under them There 
was no eye watching them, no boat within a mile, the 
shore fast recedmg, the water deepening, and the Poet 
dreaming As these dismal facts flashed on Jane’s 
mind, her insane folly in trusting herself to a man of 
genius, but devoid of judgment, prudence, or skill, 
dismayed her 

After pulling out a long w'ay, the Poet rested on his 
oars, unconscious of her fears and apjiarently of where 
he was, absorbed in a deep reverie, piobably reviewing 
all he had gone through of suffei mg and wrong, with 
no present or future 

Ho was a brooding and silent man, feeling acutely, 
but never complaining — the wounds that bleed inwards 
are the most fatal He took no heed of the occur- 
rences of daily life, or men’s selfish hopes oi fears , 
his mind was so organised that it required a nice 
perception to know when and how to strike the chord 
that would excite his attention Spellbound by terror, 
she kept her eyes on the awful boatman sad and de- 
jected, with his head leaning on his chest, his spirit 
seemed crushed , his hand had been for every man, 
and every man’s harjd against him He was ‘ the shorn 
lamb, but the wind was not tempered ’ At any other 
time or place Jane would have sympathized deeply 
with the lorn and despairing bard She had made 
several remarks, but they met with no response She 
saw death in his eyes Suddenly he raised his head, 
his brow cleared, and his face brightened as with a 
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bright thought, and he exclaimed joyfully ‘ Now let us 
togethe* solve the great mystery ’ 

An ordinary lady-kmd would have screamed, or got 
up to implore, or pray, or reason, and thus herself 
have accomplished what she most dreaded — the Poet’s 
suggestion , but Jane, with a true woman’s keen 
instinct — a safer guide in sudden perilous emergencies 
than could be found in a senate of sages — knowing 
Shelley was unlike all other men, felt that to be silent 
or strike a discordant note to his feelings might make 
him stamp Ins foot, and the leaden waters would roll 
over and wrap round them as a nwding-sheet , that 
her only chance w as to distract his thoughts from his 
dismal past life to the less dreary present — to kmdle 
hope In ans» er to his kind and affectionate proposal 
of ‘ solving the great mystery ’, suppressing hei terror 
and assuming her usual cheerful voice, she answered 
promptly ‘ No, thank you, not now , I should like my 
dinner first, and so would the children ’ 

This gross niatei lal answ er to his sublime proposition 
shocked the Poet, as showing his companion could not 
enter into the spii it of his idea 

‘ And look ’, she continued, ‘ the sea breeze is com- 
ing in, the mist is clearing away, and Edward is 
coming on shore with Trelawny , they have been out 
since light, and must be famished, they took nothing 
with them , and to-morrow you are to have the boat- 
race to see if you can beat the Bvhmr I wish we 
were on shoie , they’ll be so surprised at our bemg 
out at this time, and Edwaid says this boat is not 
safe ’ 

‘ Safe ' ’ said the Poet , ‘ I’ld go to Leghorn or any- 
where in her ’ 

Death’s demon, always attending the Poet on the 
water, now spread his wings and vanished Jane felt 
his thoughts were veering round, and continued ‘ You 
haven’t written the words for the Indian air ’ 

‘ Yes, I have ’, he answered, ‘ long ago I must 
write them out again, for I can’t lead what I compose 
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and write out of doors You must play the air again, 
and I’ll try and make the thing better ’ * 

The weird boatman now paddled to where our boat 
had landed Williams, not finding his wife in the 
house, came down to the beach in dismay, when 1 

E ointed her out to him in the skiff the fisherman’s 
oat that landed us had shoved off 
The Poet, deluded by the wiles of a woman into 
postponing his voyage to solve the great mystery, 
paddled hia cockleshell of a boat into shallow water 
As soon as Jane saw the sandy bottom, she snatched 
up her babies and clambered out so hurriedly that the 
punt was capsized Edwaid and I picked them up; 
the bard was underneath the boat and rose with it 
partly on his back, and was not unlike a turtle, or a 
hermit crab that houses itself in any empty shell it can 
find Edward, surprised at his wife’s lubberly way of 
getting out of the boat, said ‘ We would have hauled 
the boat up if you had waited a moment ’ 

‘No, thank you Oh, I have escaped the most 
dreadful fate , never will I put my foot in that horrid 
coffin Solve the great mystery ? Why, he is the 
greatest of all mysteries Who can predict what he 
will do ? — and he casts a spell over everything You 
can form some notion of what other people will do as 
tivey wiv v-ovKsawc. whit V* wAl 

do. He IS seeking after what we all avoid, death. I 
wish we were away, I shall always be in terror ’ 

Leaving them to their cogitation, I went to make 
my toilet, the sea my washing-basin — there was no 
other As usual we had a fish dinner Jane ate 
nothing , the sight of the natives of the deep was 
enough. Condemned men can eat, but not the sud- 
denly reprieved 

‘ You won’t catch me in a boat with Shelley alone ’ 
said Jane 

The Poet, hearing his name — for all his faculties 
were marvellously acute — glided into the room, with 
his boyish face and radiant expression He seized 
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Bofhe bread and grapes — his usual food. He fed his 
brain aa well as b^y , he was then reading the Spanish 
dramas. His body was with us but his brain in Spam. 
His young face looked as innocent of all guile as a 
cherub, and so he was Simple, frank, and confidmg, 
any one would trust hmi at sight His mild, earnest 
manners won all hearts, gentle and simple There 
was no limit to Ins generosity and self-negation to 
serve a friend, and he considered all the poor and op- 
pressed as his friends But then he avowed that he did 
not believe the State leligion, and repeated what many 
have said before liini and more have thought, that 
priests of all denominations only consider religion as 
the means of obtaining that which all are desirous 
of — power When Loid Eldon was Chancellor the 
Church of England excommunicated unbelievers more 
effectually than the Church of Rome 

The ground flooi of the Poet’s villa was appropriated, 
as 18 often done in Italy, foi stowing the implements 
and pioduco of the land, as rent is paid in kind there. 
In the autumn you find casks of wine, jars of oil, 
tools, wood, occasionally carts, and, near the sea, boats 
and fibhing-nots Over this floor there were a large 
saloon and four bediooms, and nothing more , theie 
was an out-building for cooling, and a place foi the 
servants to eat and sleep in The Williamses had one 
room and Shelley and his wife occupied two more, 
facing each other 

Events not worth narrating in the lives of ordinary 
men are interesting as regards our Poet they illus- 
trate the character and the working of an ov er-excited 
brain, kept in continual action by a fervid imagination 
and metaphysical studies 

On a moonless and gloomy night, the wind and sea 
and ram making such a hubbub without that Mis 
Williams was kept awake, ruminating and longing for 
daylight, she was startled by a heavy weight from 
the saloon falling against her door and moaning It 
awoke her husband, and they sprang out of their nest. 
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On opening the door Mrs Shelley, in her night-drels, 
tumbled into their room, helpless and tongue-^ied by 
terror. The Poet, unconscious of everything, his eyes 
wide open, with no speculation in them, stood over 
her, upright and motionless, holding a lighted candle 
at arm's length On Mrs Shelley's recovering her 
senses she told Mrs Williams she had been awakened 
by the glare of a light On opening her eyes she 
beheld Shelley holding a lighted candle over her She 
spoke but he did not answer. His eyes were wide 
open, but misty , he re.senibled a statue She got out 
of bed and crossed the saloon , he followed, and she 
fainted, falling against the Williamses’ dooi Williams 
watched the sleep-walker , he stalked to the door lead- 
ing out to the verandah, seemingly listening to the 
crashing of the waves, then walked into his room, 
put the candle on the table, and stretched himself 
on his bed 

The Poet often got up at night to write or read, and 
talked in sleep, but he was not a somniimbulist 

Our simple life wants little, and true taste 
Hires not the pale drudge Luxury to waste 
The scene it would adorn 

A visitor from Genoa was expected. Shelley, anxious 
to do him honour, and conscious that their anchorite 
way of living would not suit ordinal y mortals, caused 
a considerable commotion at the villa After a council 
had been held on their commissariat, it was deter- 
mined that WUliaras should go out in the ofting to fish, 
another to forage on horseback The womenfolks were 
to set their wits and hands to work As on all such 
occasions, the Poet disappeared, but not until Mrs 
Shelley had extorted from him a promise to be at 
home at the appointed hour to don a coat — his usual 
costume was a black jacket— and she added, archly 
‘ I’ll brush his hair and smarten him up ’ 

The absurd womenkind proceeded to their business 
indooi s and the others to theirs out Their short notice 
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f dl- preparations was no detriment, as m the hot weather 
in southern climes things that are killed must be in- 
stantly cooked Notwithstanding the bother and tur- 
moil the ladies, as is their wont, seemed to enjoy it. 
They so rarely had an opportunity of exhibiting and 
comparing their drapery and dressmakmg capabilities, 
that, corrupted by our example of negligence, they 
hardly knew themselves from the Contadme around. 
There were no milliners or maids or shops to help them , 
their wardrobes were scant, but they were young and 
good-looking, and had their wits and taste to help 
them There was one serious drawback —they knew 
each the other’s wardrobe Men are so wrapt up in 
their own vamty and self-conceit as to believe that 
women adorn themseh es exclusively to captivate them, 
whereas in general the desire of women is to astomsh, 
eclijise, and excite the envy of their own sex 

My sutcr is a goodly i»oitly la(i> , 

A lad\ of presence, she spreads satin 
As kings ships do canvas, evcrj where. 

When they speak of the handsomest, they mean the 
w Oman most costly -attiied , men are of a grosser nature, 
and estimate them by their flesh and faces The visitor 
came, and he was most anxious to see the Poet, with 
whose works he was enchanted, and of whose great 
knowledge and simple habits he had heard so much 
from me and others , however, they knew how un- 
certain the Poet was, and never waited for him The 
dinner was served with more precision than was usual, 
and, as sailors have it, ‘ Compliments pass when gentle- 
folks meet ’ 

The stianger told them the new's of the outer world 
from which they were isolated, foi newspapeis at that 
period were a more farrago of Austiian lies From 
German humbug they got into literatuie. The visitor 
said the German students of English literature consi- 
dered Shelley as a metaphysical and moral philosopher, 
a writer of transcendent imagination , that he awakened 
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all the dormant faculties of his readers, was the Poet 
of the inner mind, that he surpassed our populsi" poets 
m depth of thought and refinement. One of the party 
remarked that genius purifies the naked statues of 
the Greeks are modest, the draped ones of the modems 
are not. The talk was heie interrupted by a con- 
cussion of glass and crockery, and a vehement ex- 
clamation, ‘ Oh my gracious • ’ from one of the tiio 
of ladies drew all eyes her way Appalled by the 
sight, the ladies instantly averted their gaze and held 
up their hands, not having fans, in mute despair. 
Had it been a ghoul, he would have been scoffed at, 
as they prey on the dead , if it had been a spectre 
or phantom he would have been robed, and therefore 
welcome, for they are shadowy and refined spirits , 
but the company were confronted by an apparition 
not tolerated m our chaste and refined age even in 
marble — by our poet, washed, indeed, for he was just 
out of the sea, not in an evening costume, nor was his 
hair dressed, as his wife had promised it should be , 
but, like Adam befoie the fall 

StiPh of late 

Colnrrilius found tlie Americans, so liirt 

With feitliired cincture , naked elae, and wild. 

The brine from his shock of hair trickling down his 
innocent nose , if he were girt with a feathered 
cincture oi anything else, it was not visible , small 
fragments of seaweed clung to his hair, and he was 
odorous of the salt brine — he scorned encumbering 
himself with combs or towels He was gliding noise- 
lessly round the two sides of the saloon to his room, 
and might possibly have succeeded unnoticed, or cer- 
tainly unchallenged— as the Italian maid, with accus- 
tomed tact, h’ad walked by his side, carefully screening 
him from the company — but for the refined and ex- 
citable lady calling attention to such an unprecedented 
licence even m a poet 

The simple and innocent bard, grieved at having 
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given pain by his alleged breach of etiquette, felt 
bound ato explain his case, so, stopping beside the 
complainant, and drawing himself up (as the novelists 
have it) to his full height, with the air and accent of a 
boy wrongfully accused, said 

‘ How can I help it ? I must go to my room to 
get my clothes , there is no way to get to it but 
through this At this hour I have always found this 
place vacant I have not altered my hour of bathing, 
but you have changed yours for dining The skittish 
skiff has played me one of her usual tricks by upsetting 
all my clothes in the water , the land breeze is getting 
up, and they will be drifting out to sea again if I don’t 
make haste to recovei them ’ 

His blushing wife could not bandy words with a sea 
monster Having thus refuted to his own satisfac- 
tion the implied censure on his manners, he, without 
noticing any one else, glided from out the puddle he 
had made on the floor into his dormitory The dinner 
circle were thus indebted to the sensitive lady, not 
only for a full view of our jxiet in his character of a 
merman, but for an oration 

In a few minutes he reappeared, rushing down to 
secure his former attue Sjieedily coming back, he 
held up a book, saying ‘ I have recovered this price- 
less gem from the wTeck ’ (^schylus). 

He then took his place, unconscious of havmg done 
anythmg that could offend any one 

All strangers were astonished at his boyish appear- 
ance The guest could not believe it was the poet 
whose writings he had lead five or six years baek 
He said ‘ Why, he is not more than eighteen or 
twenty l The thing that impiessed me most in what 
I read of his writings was his knowledge of the mind 
and display of our deepest feelings Young writers 
write of outward and visible objects When I was 
translating German poetry into English, I got more 
rare words out of Shelley’s and Milton’s works than 
from all the rest of the Enghsh poets. ’ 

H 
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This strong sensation scene spoilt the, order, 
formality, and propriety of the banquet, but added to 
its mirth To confine Shelley within the limits of 
conventional or any other arbitrary laws of society 
was out of the question , he retained his simple, 
boyish habits In the last year of his life I lived in 
close alliance w ith him To those he liked and that 
liked him he was cordial and confiding , to those he 
did not like the oracle was dumb 

I left Shelley at Spezvia, and sailed to Leghorn 
He w'as wilting in the woods He told me he always 
wrote best in the open an, in a boat, under a tree, or 
on the bank of a iiver There was, he said, an 
undivided spirit w Inch reigns abroad, a sympathizing 
harmony amongst the works of nature, that made him 
better acquainted w itli himself and them 

‘ If ’, said lie, ‘ I had passed a day in a city, as I 
have done this one on this lovely spot, I should accuse 
myself of having lost rathei than gamed a day, by not 
having applied myself to any kind of improvement ’ 
When I took my departure for Leghorn on boaid 
the Boltmi, Shelley and Williams accompanied me 
out of the bay, and then we parted I arrived at 
Leghorn the same night I found my Loid Inglese 
had at last mustered sufticient energy to move from 
Pisa to Monte Nero, near Leghorn , I condoled with 
him on the change, foi his now, flimsy-built villa — not 
unlike the subuiban verandahed cockney boxes on the 
Thames — was ten times hotter than the old solid 
palace he had left, with its cool marble halls, and 
arched and lofty floors that defied the sun He was 
satisfied with his boat, but by no means with its cost, 
he took little interest m her, and I could not induce 
him to take" a cruise , he always had some excuse. 
The first time he came on board, he said, in answer to 
something I pointed out in the ngging 

‘ People think I must be a bit of a sailor from my 
writings All the sea-terms I use are from authority, 
and they cost me time, toil, and trouble to look them 
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out, but you will find me a land-lubber I hardly 
kno^ the stem from the stem, and don’t know the 
name or use of a single rope or sail , I know the deep 
sea IS blue, and not green, as that greenhorn Shake- 
speare always calls it ’ 

This was literally true , in regaid to Byron, he 
neither knew nor cared to know, nor ever asked a 
question (excepting when writing) about sea-terms or 
sea-life 

Towards the end of Juno, 1822, the long-expected 
family of tlie Hunts ai lived by sea from England 

Byron observed ‘You will find Leigh Hunt a 
gentleman in dress and address, at least he was so 
when I last saw him m England, with a taint of 
cockneyism ’ 

I found him a gentleman and something more , and 
with a quaint fancy and cultivated mind He was m 
high spirits, and disposed to be pleased with others 
His anticipated literary projects m coniunotion with 
Byron and Shelley were a souice of groat pleasure to 
him — so was the land of beauty and song He had 
come to it as to a new liome, in w'hich, as the immortal 
Robins the auctioneer would have said ‘You will find 
no nuisance but the litter of the rose-leaves and the 
noise of the nightingales ’ The pleasure that sur- 
passed all the lost was the anticipation of seeing 
speedily his friend Shelley But, alas ' all those 
things which seemed so certain 

Tliose juggling fiends 
That heoi) the word of promise to our ear, 

Aud break it to our hope 

so kept — and so broke — it with Leigh Hunt 

The first visit I paid to Byron after the Hunts’ 
arrival I found Mrs Hunt was confined to her room, 
as she generally was, from bad health Hunt too was 
in delicate health— a hypochondriac , and the seven 
children, untamed, the eldest a little more than ten 
and the youngest a yearling, were scattered about 
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paying on the large marble staircase and in the halll 
Hunt’s theory and practice were that children should 
be unrestrained until they were of an age to be 
reasoned with If they kept out of his way he was 
satisfied On ray entering the Poet’s study, I said to 
him ‘The Hunts have effected a lodgment m your 
palace ’ , and I was thinking how different must have 
been his emotion on the arrival of the Hunts from 
that triumphant morning after the publication of 
Ohilde Haiold, when he ‘awoke and found himself 
famous ’ 

Usually meeting him after two or three days’ 
absence his eyes glistened, now they were dull and 
his brow pale He said ‘ I offered you those rooms 
Why did you not take them ? Have you seen 
Hunt?’ 

‘ Not this morning ’ I replied , ‘ he is m labour for 
an article in the new Review ’ 

Byron said ‘ It will be an abortion I shall have 
nothing to do with it Gifford and Jeffrey will run 
him down as you say Shelley’s boat was run down 
Why did not he stick to The Examiner ^ He is m 
Italy, but his mind is m Hampstead, Highgate, and 
Covent Garden ’ 

When I took ray leave he followed me into the 
passage, and patting the bull-dog on the head he said, 
‘ Don’t let any Cockneys pass this way ’ 

Byron could not lealize till the actual experiment 
was tried the nuisance of having a man with a sick 
wife and seven disorderly children interrupting his 
sobtude and his ordinary customs , and then Hunt did 
not conceal that his estimate of Byron’s poetry was 
not exalted At that time Hunt thought highly of his 
own poetry and under-estimated all other, as is the 
wont of the literary guilds Shelley he thought would 
have made a great poet if he had written on intelligible 
subjects He was smitten with the old rhymesters’ 
quamtness, punning, and playing battledore and 
shuttlecock with words. Shelley soared too high for 
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lum and Byron flew too near the ground There was 
not a*single subject on which Byron and Hunt could 
agree. 


CHAPTER XI 

Alas ' what is life^ what is death, what are we. 

That when the ship sinks, we no longer may be ^ 

Shbllet 

Shelley, with his friend Wdliams, soon came m their 
boat, scudding into the harbour of Leghorn They 
went with the Hunts to Pisa, and established them m 
Lord Byron’s palace, Shelley having furnished a floor 
there for them In a few days Shelley returned to 
Leghorn, and found Williams eager to be off" We had 
a sail outside the port in the two boats Shelley was in 
a mournful mood, his mind depressed by a recent 
interview with Byron 

Byron, at first, had been more eager than Shelley 
for Leigh Hunt's arrival m Italy to edit and contribute 
to the proposed new Review, and so continued until 
hiB English correspondents had worked on his fears 
They did not oppose, for they knew his temper too 
well, but artfully insinuated that he was jeopardizing 
his fame and fortune, etc , etc , etc Shelley found 
Byron irritable whilst talking with him on the fulfil- 
ment of his promises with regard to Leigh Hunt. 
This was doomed to be their last meeting 

On Saturday, the 6th, Williams wrote the following 
letter to his wife at the Villa Magni 

‘I have just left the quay, my dearest girl, and the 
wind blows right across to Spezzia, which adds to the 
vexation I feel at being unable to leave this place. 
For my own part, I should have been with you m all 
probability on Wednesday evening, but I have been 
kept day after day waiting for Shelley’s defimtive 
arrangements with Lord B. relative to poor Hunt, 
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whom, in my opinion, he has treated vdely. A lette/ 
from Mary, of the most gloomy kind, reachgd S 
yesterday, and this mood of hers aggravated my 
uneasiness to see you, for I am proud, dear girl, 
beyond words to express, in the conviction, that 
wherever we may be together you could be cheerful 
and contented 

‘ Would I could take the present gale by the wings 
and reach you to-night, hard as it blows, I would 
venture across for such a rew,ird However, to- 
morrow something decisive shall take place , and if I 
am detained, I shall depart in a felucca, and leave the 
boat to be brought round in company with Trelawny 
m the Bohvar He talks of visiting Spezzia again in 
a few days I am tired to death of waiting— this is 
our longest separation, and seems a yeai to me 
Absence alone is enough to make me anxious, and 
indeed unhappy , but I think if I had left you in our 
own house in solitude, I should feel it less than I 
do now — What can I do ? Poor S desires that I 
should return to you, but I know secietly wishes me 
not to leave him in the lurch He too, by his mannei , 
is as anxious to see you almost as I could be, but 
the interests of poor H keep him here— in fact, with 
Lord B it appears they cannot do anything — who 
actually said as much as that he did not wish (?) his 
name to be attached to the work, and of course to theirs 

‘ In Lord Byron’s family all is confusion , the 
cut-throats he is so desirous to have about him have 
involved him in a second row , and although the 
present banishment of the Gambas from Tuscany is 
attributed to the first affair of the dragoon, the 
contmued disturbances among his and their servants 
a, j, I am sure, the pnncipal cause for its being carried 
into immediate effect Four days (commencmg from 
the day of our arrival at Leghorn) were only given 
them to find another retreat , and as Lord B considers 
this a personal, though tacit attack upon himself, he 
chooseii to follow their fortunes in another country 
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Senoa was first selected — of that government they 
could ,have no hope , Geneva was then proposed, and 
this proved as bad if not worse Lucca is now the 
choice, and Trelawny was despatched last night to 
feel their way with the governor, to whom he carried 
letters All this time Hunt is shuffled off from day 
to day, and now heaven knows when or how it will 
end 

‘ Lord B ’s reception of Mrs H was — as S tells 
me — most shameful She came into hia house sick 
and exhausted, and he scarcely deigned to notice her , 
was silent, and scarcely bowed This conduct cut 
H to the soul , but the way in which he received our 
friend Roberts, at Dunn’s door, shall be described 
when wo meet it must be acted How I long to 
see you , I liad written oheti, but I will make no 
promises, for I too well know how distressing it is 
to both of us to break them Tuesday evening at 
fuithest, unless kept by the weather, I will say ‘Oh, 
Jane ' how fervently I pi ess you and our little ones to 
my heart ’ 

‘ Adieu I Take body and soul , for you are at once 
my heaven and earth — that is all I ask of both 

E Elk W— 

‘ S IS at Pisa, and will wiite to-night to me ’ 

The last entry in Wdliams’s Journal is dated July 
4th, 1822, Leghorn 

‘ Processions of priests and religiosi have been for 
several days past praying for ram but the gods are 
either angiy, oi nature too iwwerful ’ 

The affair of the dragoon alluded to in Williams’s 
letter, as eonnected with the Gambas, was this — As 
Byron and his companions were returning to Pisa on 
horseback, the road being blocked up by the party, 
— a serieant-major on duty in their rear trotted his 
horse tWough the cavalcade One of the awkward 
literary squ^, — a resolute bore, but timid rider — 
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was nearly spilt, from his nag shying To divert tlfe 
jeers from his own bad riding, he appealed pathetically 
to Byron, saying ‘ Shall we endure this man’s inso- 
lence ? ’ 

Byron said ‘ No, we will bring him to an account , ’ 
and instantly galloped after the dragoon into Pisa, his 
party following The guard at the gate turned out 
with drawn swords, but could not stop them Some 
of the servants of Byron and the Gambas were idling 
on the steps of his palace, getting a glimpse of the 
row , one of them armed himself with a stable-fork, 
rushed at the dragoon as he passed Byron’s palace, 
and wounded him severely in the side This scene 
was acted in broad daylight on the Lung’ Amo, the 
most public place in the city, scores of people lookmg 
on I yet the police, with their host of spies and backed 
by the power of a despotic government, could nevei 
ascertain who struck the blow 

Not liking to meddle with the Poet, they imprisoned 
two of his servants, and esded the family of Count 
Gamba Byron chose to follow them Such is the 
hatred of the Italians to their rulers and aU who 
have authority over them, that the blind beggars at 
the comers of the streets, — no others were permitted 
to beg in Tuscany,— hearing that the Enghsh were 
without arms, sidled up to some of them, adroitly 
puttmg into their hands formidable stilettos, which 
they had concealed in the sleeves of their ragged 
gabardmes 

Shelley wrote me the following note about the 
dragoon 

‘ My dear T , Gamba is with me, and we are 
drawing up a paper demanded of us by the police. 
Mary tells me that you have an account from Lord 
Byron of the affair, and we wish to see it before ours 
IS concluded The man is severely wounded in the 
side, and his hfe is supposed to be in danger from the 
weapon having grazed the liver It were as well if you 
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%ould come here, as we shall decide on no statement 
withcsit you. 

Ever yours truly, 

Shelley ' 

Mrs Shelley, writing an account of the row, 
says 

‘ Madame G. and I happened to be in the carnage, 
ten paces behind, and saw the whole Taaffe kept at 
a safe distance during the fray, but fearing the con- 
sequence, he wrote such a report that Lord Byron 
quarrelled with him , and what between insolence and 
abject humility he has kept himself in hot water, when, 
in fact, he had nothing to fear ’ 

Here is a letter — the last — addressed to Shelley by 
Mrs Williams 

‘ July 

‘My dearest Friend, Your few melancholy lines 
have indeed cast your own visionary veil over a 
countenance that was animated with the hope of 
seeing you return with far diffeient tidings We 
heard yesterday that you had left Leghorn in company 
with the Bohvar, and would assuredly be here in 
the morning at hve o’clock , therefore I got up, and 
from the terrace saw (or I dreamt it) the Bplivat 
opposite in the ofiing She hoisted more sail, and 
went through the Straits What can this mean ? 
Hope and uncertainty have made such a chaos m 
my mind that I know not what to think My own 
Neddmo does not deign to lighten my darkness by 
a single word Surely I shall see him to-mght. 
Perhaps, too, you are with him Well, pan enza/ 

‘ Mary, I am happy to tell you, goes on well , she 
talks of going to Pisa, and mdeed your poor friends 
seem to require all her assistance For me, alas I I 
can only offer sympathy, and my feivent wishes that 
a brighter cloud may soon dispel the present gloom. 
I h(me much from the air of Pisa for Mre Hunt 

‘ Lord B.’s departure gives me pleasure, for what- 
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ever may be the present difficulties and disappoint# 
ments, they are small to what you would have suffered 
had he remamed with you This I say in the sp’irit of 
prophecy, so gather consolation from it 

‘ I have only time left to scrawl you a hasty adieu, 
and am 

Affectionately yours, 

J W 

‘ Why do you talk of never enjoying moments like 
the past? Are you going to join your fiiend Plato, 
or do you expect I shall do so soon ? Bnona notte ' 

‘ P B Shelley, Esq , 

‘ Feriiia ai Po$tn, Pi$a ’ 

On Monday, the 8th of July, 1822, I went with 
Shelley to his bankers’, and then to a store It was 

E ast one p m when we went on board our respective 
oats — Shelley and Williams to return to their home 
in the Gulf of Spezzia , I in the Bobmi , to accompany 
them into tlie offing When we were under weigh, 
the guard-boat boarded us to overhaul our papers 
I had not got my port clearance, the captain of 
the port having refused to give it to the mate, as 
I had often gone out without The officer of the 
Health Office consequently threatened me with four- 
teen days’ quarantine It was hopeless to think of 
detaining my iriends Williams had been for days 
fretting and fuming to be off, they had no time to 
spare, it was past two o’clock, and there was very little 
wind. 

Sullenly and reluctantly I re-anchored, furled my 
sails, and with a ship’s glass watched the progress 
of my friend’s boat My Genoese mate observed 
‘They should have sailed this morning at three or 
four A M instead of three p m They are standing 
too much in shore , the current will set them 
there ’ 
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I said ‘ They will soon have the land-breeze ’ 

‘ M|ybe continued the mate, ‘ she will soon have 
ton much breeze , that gaff topsail is foohsh in a boat 
with no deck and no sailor on board ’ Then, pomtmg 
to the S W , ‘ Look at those black lines and the dirty 
rags hanging on them out of the sky — they are a 
warning , look at the smoke on the water , the devil 
is brewing mischief.’ 

There was a sea-fog, m which Shelley’s boat was 
soon after enveloped, and we saw nothing more of 
her 

Although the sun was obscured by mists, it was 
oppressively sultry Theie was not a breath of air 
in the harboui The heavmess of the atmosphere 
and an unwonted stillness benumbed my senses I 
wont down into the cabin and sank into a slumber 
I was roused up by a noise overhead and went on 
deck The men were getting up a chain cable to 
let go another anchor There was a general stir 
amongst the shipping , shifting berths, getting down 
yards and masts, veering out cables, hauling in of 
hawsers, letting go anchors, hailing from the ships 
and quays, boats sculling rapidly to and fro It was 
almost dark, although only half-past six o’clock The 
sea was of the colour, and looked as solid and smooth 
as a sheet of lead, and covered with an oily scum 
Gusts of wind swept ovei without ruffling it, and big 
drops of rain fell on its surface, rebounding, as it 
they could not penetrate it There was a commotion 
in the air, made up of many thieatening sounds, 
coming upon us from the sea Fishing-craft and 
coasting vessels under bare poles rushed by us in 
shoals, running foul of the ships m the harbour As 
yet the dm and hubbub was that made by men, but 
their shrill pipings were suddenly silenced by the 
crashing voice of a thunder squall that burst right 
over our heads For some time no other sounds were 
to be heard than the thunder, wind, and rain When 
the fury of the storm, which did not last for more 
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than twenty minutes, had abated, and the honzon 
was in some degree cleared, I looked to seaward 
anxiously, in the hope of descrying Shelley’s boat 
amongst the many small craft scattered about I 
watched every speck that loomed on the horizon, 
thinkmg that they would have borne up on their 
return to the port, as all the other boate that had 
gone out in the same direction had done 

I sent our Genoese mate on board some of the 
returning craft to make inquiries, but they all pro- 
fessed not to have seen the English boat So remorse- 
lessly are the quarantine laws enforced in Italy, that 
when at sea, if you render assistance to a vessel in 
distress, or rescue a drowning stranger, on returning 
to port you are condemned to a long and rigorous 
quarantine of fouiteenor more days The consequence 
IS, should one vessel see another in pen], oi even run 
it down by accident, she hastens on her course, and 
by general accord not a word is said or reported on the 
subject But to resume my tale 1 did not leave the 
Bolivar until dark Dunng the night it was gusty and 
showery, and the lightning flashed along the coast at 
daylight I returned on board, and resumed my ex- 
aminations of the crews of the various boats which had 
returned to the poit dunng the night They either 
knew nothing or would say nothing My Genoese, 
with the quick eye of a sailor, pointed out, on board a 
fishing-boat, an English-made oar that he thought he 
had seen in Shelley’s boat, but the entire crew swore 
by all the saints in the calendar that this was not so 
Another day was passed in hornd suspense On the 
mommg of the third day I rode to Pisa Byron had 
returned to the Lanfranchi Palace I hoped to find a 
letter from the Villa Magni there was none I told 
my fears to Hunt, and then went upstairs to Byron. 
When I told him, his lip quivered, and his voice 
faltered as he questioned mo. I sent a gourier to 
Leghorn to despatch the Bolnar to cruise along the 
coast, whilst I mounted my horse and rode in the same 
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direction I also despatched a courier along the coast 
to go as far as Nice. On my arrival at Via Reggio I 
heard that a punt, a watei-keg, and some bottles had 
been found on the beach These things I recognised 
as havmg been in Shelley’s boat when he left Leghorn 
Nothing more was found for seven or eight days, during 
which time of painful suspense I patrolled the coast 
with the coastguard, stimulating them to keep a good 
look-out by the promise of a reward It was not until 
many days after this that my worst fears were con- 
firmed Two bodies were found on the shore — one 
near Via Reggio, which I went and examined. The 
face and hands, and parts of the body not protected by 
the dress, were fleshless The tall slight figure, the 
jacket, the volume of .lEschylus in one pocket, and 
Keats's poems m the other, doubled back, as if the 
reader, m the act of readmg, had hastily thrust it 
away, were all too familiar to me to leave a doubt on 
ray mmd tliat this mutilated corpse was any othei 
than Shelley’s The other body was washed on shore 
three miles distant from Shelley’s, near the tower of 
Migliarmo, at the Bocca Lenccio I went there at 
once This corpse was much more mutilated , it had 
no other covering than — the shreds of a shirt, and that 
partly drawn over the head, as if the wearer had been 
in the act of takmg it off, a black silk handkercliief, 
tied sailoi -fashion round the neck, socks, and one 
boot, indicating also that he had attempted to strip 
The flesh, sinews, and muscles hung about in rags, like 
the shirt, exposing the ribs and bones I had brought 
with me from Shelley’s house a boot of Williams’s, and 
this exactly matched the one the corpse had on. That, 
and the handkerchief, satisfied me that it was the body 
of Shelley’s comrade Williams was the only one of 
the three who could swim, and it is probable he was 
the last survivor It is likewise possible, as he had a 
watch and money, and was better dressed than the 
others, that his body might have been plundered when 
found. Shelley always declared that m case of wreck 
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he would vanish instantly, and not imperil valuable 
lives by peimitting others to aid in saving his* which 
he looked upon as valueless It v as not until three 
weeks aftei the wreck of the boat that a third body 
was found — four miles from the other two This I 
concluded to be that of the sailor boy, Charles Vivian, 
although it VI as a mere skeleton, and impossible to be 
identifaed It was buiied in the sand, above the reach 
of the weaves I mounted iiiy horse, and rode to the 
Gulf of Spezzia, put up niy hoise, and walked until I 
caught sight of the lone house on the sea-shore in 
which Shelley and Williams had dwelt, and where 
then widows still lived Hitherto in my frequent 
visits— in the absence of dnect evidence to the con- 
trary — I h<id buoyed up their sjurits by maintaining 
that it was not impossible but that the fiiends still 
lived, now I had to extinguish the last hope of these 
forlorn women I had iiddcii f.ist, to pievent any 
ruder messengei from bursting in upon them As I 
stood on the thieshold of their house, the bearer, or 
lather conflriiiei, of news which would rack every 
fibre of their ijuivering fianies to the utmost, I paused, 
and, looking at the sea, my iiiemoiy reverted to our 
joyous parting only a few dajs hefmc 

The two families, then, liad all hcen in the veian- 
dah, overhanging a sea so clear and calm that every 
star was reflected on the watei, as if it had been a 
miiror , the young mothers singing some merry tune, 
with the accompaniment of a guitar Shelley’s shrill 
laugh — I heard it still— rang in iny ears with Williams s 
friendly hail, the general bvorm iwUe of all the joyous 
party, and the earnest entreaty to me to return as 
soon as possible, and not to forget the commissions 
they had severally given me I was in a small boat 
beneath them, slowly rowing myself on board the 
Bohvai, at anchor in the bay, loth to partfiom what I 
V'erily believed to have been at that time the most 
umted, and happiest, set of human hemgs in the 
whole world And now by the blow of an idle puff 
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of wind the scene was changed Such is human 
happmess 

My reverie was broken by a shriek from the nurse 
Caterina, as, crossing the hall, she saw me in the 
doorway Aftei asking her a few questions, I went 
up the stairs, and, unannounced, entered the room. 
I neither spoke nor did they question me Mrs 
Shelley’s large grey eyes weie hxed on my face I 
turned away Unable to bear this lioriid silence, with 
a convulsue efFoit she exclaimed ‘ Is there no hope ? ’ 

I did not answer, but left the room, and sent the 
servant with the childien to them The next day I 
prevailed on them to return with me to Pisa The 
misery of that night and the journey of the next day, 
and of many days and nights that followed, I can 
neither desciibe noi forget It w as ultimately deter- 
mined by those most interested that Shelley’s remains 
should be reniov cd from where they lay, and conveyed 
to Rome, to be intoned near the bodies of his child 
and of his fiiend Keats, with a suitable monument, 
and that ilium s’s lemains should be taken to 
England To do this, in then then far advanced 
state of decomposition, and to obviate the obstacles 
offeied by the quarantine laws, the ancient custom of 
burning <ind roduang the body to ashes was suggested 
I wrote to oui minister at Florence, Dawkins, on the 
subject, and solicited his friendly intercession with the 
Lucchese and Florentine goveinraents, that I might 
be furnished with authority to accomplish our purpose 

The following w as his answer 

‘ Deab Sir, An ordei was sent yesterday from hence 
to the Governor of Via Reggio, to deliver up the 
remains of Mr Shelley to you, or any person empowered 
by you to receive them 

‘ I said they were to bo remov ed to Leghorn for 
interment, but that need not bind you If they go by 
sea, the governor will give you the papers necessary 
to msure their admititanca elsewhere. If they traveL 
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by land, they must be accompanied by a guard as far 
as the frontier — a precaution always taken to pre- 
vent the possibility of infection Quicklime has been 
thrown into the graves, as is usual in similar cases 
‘ With respect to the removal of the other corpse, 
I can tell you nothmg till I hear from Florence. I 
applied for the order as soon as I received your letter, 
and I expect an answer to my letter by to-morrow’s 
post 

‘ I am very sensible of Lord Byron’s kindness, and 
should have called upon him when I passed through 
Pisa, had he been anybody but Lord Byron Do not 
mention trouble , I am here to take as much as my 
countrymen think proper to give me , and all I ask in 
return is fair play and good humour, which I am sure 
I shall always find in the S S S 

Believe me, dear sir. 

Yours very faithfully, 

W Dawkins.’ 

Such were his subsequent influence and energy, 
that he ultimately overcame all the obstacles and 
repugnance of the Italians to sanction such an unpre- 
cedented proceeding in their temtones 

What was the real cause of the catastrophe whereby 
Shelley and Williams came to their end ? I shall here 
insert without further comment the correspondence 
which took place on this subject, beginning, towards 
the end of 1876, with a letter from my daughter The 
•several communications were published towards their 
respective dates in The Times 


' Roms, Nov 22, 1876 

‘Mv DEAR Father, I have just heard something 
that will interest you A little while ago there died 
at Spezzia an old sailor, who, in his last confessions to 
the priest (whom he told to make it public), stated 
that he was one of the crew that ran down the boat 
containing Shelley and Williams, which was done under 
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the impression that the rich “ miloid Byron” was on 
board with lots of money 

‘ They did not intend to sink the boat, but to board 
her and murder Byron She sank, he said, as sogn as 
she was struck 

‘This account was sent to my fi lends the K — — s 
by a person they are intimate with, and who lives at 
Spezzia, and, I believe, knows the priest ’ 

My comment on the above letter was as follows 

‘This account so exactly corresponds with the event 
that I think it solves that which foi half a century 
has been a mystery to me and otheis ’ 

To the Edito) of The Times 

‘ Sib, With reference to the recent letters and 
comments which have appeared regarding the death of 
Shelley in connection with the story of the fisherman, 
as 1 elated by Miss Trelawny, I think it right to clear 
up, as far as seems practicable, the present mystifica- 
tion which surrounds it This seems to be all the 
more necessary m the interests of truth since the 
publication m The Times, on the 24th of December, of 
the letter from Professor de Gubernatoris (quoted 
from T/ifl Athemeum), wherein the whole story is 
treated as the canal d of some ‘wag of a sailor’ A 
perusal of the following particulars w'lll, perhaps, 
better enable youi readers to judge for themselves on 
which side piobability leans In May of the present 
year I chanced to bo on a visit in a charming villa 
oveilookmg the Bay of Spezzia, and the romantic spot 
where Shelley spent the last few months of his life 
Guided by my hostess, who is an old friend of the 
Shelley family, I made a morning pilgrimage to the 
Poet’s formei abode, and, having recently stood on 
the very shore where his body was discovered and 
consumed by flames, I naturally questioned my com- 
panion regarding such particulars of the tragical tale 
as might have come to her knowledge from her 

1 
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intimacy 'with the family, and it was with intense 
Intel est that I then listened to the story of the fisher- 
man, of which a somewhat garbled version has* now 
appeared in print 

‘ The old fisherman died so far back as 1863, and 
appears to have made no particular secret on his 
deathbed of the crime that weighed on his conscience , 
and as his name seems to have been withheld by the 
priest to whom allusion has been made, there would 
appear to have been no “ betrayal of the confessional ” 
m the case , indeed, the very fact of the story having 
transpired may be accepted as proof that it was but 
the ovei flowing of the dying man’s conscience to all 
who were around him The priest confided what had 
thus come to his knowledge to an Italian noble re- 
sidmg in the vicinity, who was known to be on terms 
of mtimacy with the deceased Poet’s friends, and by 
him it was made known to my infoi mant for a similar 
reason She foithwith communicated it to “the 
person most interested ”, who seems to have refiained 
from publicity , and meanwhile the old noble has 
died, and the mention of his name would serve no 
useful purpose But it seems evident that neither he 
nor the priest could have had any jiossible motive in 
concocting such a story some forty ye.irs after the 
Poet’s death, when all excitement on the subject had 
ceased , and to those conversant with the actual facts 
of the disaster it will seem like a revelation of the 
probable truth It should not be forgotten that Mr 
Trelawny, after a careful investigation on the spot, 
came to the conclusion that there had been foul play 
The boat wherein Shelley sailed was evidently not 
capsized, but run down by another craft I will now 
give the story ifeelf in the very words of my friend 

‘ “ A boatman dying near Sarzana confessed, about 
twelve years ago, that he was one of five who, seemg 
the English boat in gieat danger, ran her down, think- 
ing Milord Inglese was on board, and they should 
find gold.” 
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‘ My informant has resided during the last twenty 
yei^s m the neighbouihood of Spezzia, and has always 
placed entire faith in the truth of the above But it 
has crept into the papers without my agency, although 
I am responsible for having mentioned it as an 
interesting anecdote to some friend of the Trelawny 
family in Rome, and I have obtained the permission 
of my original informant to offer this explanation I 
enclose ray card, and should my name be considered of 
any consequence, I place it at your disposal, although 
it seems quite immaterial to the object m view 

Yours faithfully, 

V E 

‘Rohe, December, “iSth, 1875’ 

To the Ed dor of The Times 
‘Sir, When I received the news from Rome of an 
old sailor at Spezzia having confessed he was one of 
the crew of the felucca who ran down Shelley’s boat, I 
believed it, and do so still, as it exactly corresponded 
w’lth the event The Italian fishing feluccas on that 
part of the coast aie long, low, heavy-decked vessels, 
carrying from seven to ten men, lateen sails, sharp in 
the bows, and very fast saiieis Shelley’s was an 
undecked open boat, schoonei iigged She was so 
light that she had three tons and a half of iron ballast 
to brmg her down to her bearings At nudday on the 
8th of July, 1822, Shelley came from his banker’s at 
Leghorn with a canvas bag full of Tuscan crown 
pieces Byron, Shelley, Williams, and myself could 
not be distinguished by the sailors at the harbour, and 
Byron’s and Shelley’s boats had their sails loose ready 
for sea It was a light land breeze when w e weighed 
our anchors and started at two pm I was on board 
Byron’s boat, and was hailed at the entrance of the 
harbour by the captain of the poit, asking if I had my 

f irt clearances and bill of he^th On my answering 
had not, that I was going to return that night, be 
replied that I should be put in quarantine I was 
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therefore obliged to re-anchor, and Shelley’s boat 
proceeded alone Two feluccas went out of poi^; at 
the same time, m the same direction as Shelley’s boat 
I remained on board Some hour after the squall 
came on , the wind and the sea mist veiled everythmg 
from sight at any distance, and the first thing we saw 
was several feluccas returning for refuge mto the 
harbour 

‘ When the first vessel anchoied I sent a mate on 
board of her, a Genoese, to see what tidings he could 
get of Shelley’s boat The crew declared they had 
seen nothing of her The Genoese said “Why, there 
are some of hei spars on board you ” , pointing to an 
English oar, “that belongs to her” This they all 
denied On his reporting the circumstance to me, he 
expressed his suspicions that they knew more than 
they would acknowledge I thought that we should 
know more the next day If I had reported to the 
captain of the port what the Genoese said, their vessel 
would have been put in quarantme for fourteen days 
That restrained me. I had no suspicion at that time 
of the disaster which had happend, and the light spars 
of Shelley’s boat might have been thrown overboard. 
Hearing nothing for several days I became alai med , 
but everything was conjecture I then rode along 
the coast line to Via Reggio, and collected evidence 
that Shelley’s boat had been wrecked At length the 
bodies of the crew were found, and every effort was 
made to detect where the boat had sunk Aftei a 
course of dredging she was found in ten fathoms 
water, about two miles off the coast of Via Reggio. 
The cause of her loss was then evident Her star- 
board quarter was stove in, evidently by a blow from 
the sharp bows of a felucca , and, as I have said, 
being undecked and having three tons and a half of 
iron ballast, she would have sunk in two minutes 
Had she been decked it would have been otherwise 
So that the man in his confession, saying that ‘ ‘ the 
moment they struck she went down ”, impressed me 
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with the truth of his revelation That this had been 
her fate had been the general opinion of the Sjiezzia 
dockyard authorities and of all who saw her The 
Italian professor’s endeavour to exculpate his country- 
men IS patriotic We English are not so credulous ; 
we are better acquainted with Italy and the Italians 
than they are with us And whom is there to hoax 
about an occurrence which has never been commented 
upon, which happened two generations ago, and in 
which few persons are interested * 

Yours obediently, 

E J 'Trelawny 

‘boMPTINO, NEAR WORTHING, 

Dec 27^/i, 


CHAPTER XII 

All thinss iliat we love and cherish, 

Like our&eUes, must fade and perish , 

Such IS onr rude mortal lot , 

Love Itself would, did tbej not 

Shelley 

I fioT a furnace made at Leghorn, of iron-bars and 
strong sheet-iron, supported on a stand, and laid in a 
stock of fuel, and such things as weie said to be used 
by Shelley’s much loved Hellenes on their funeral 
pyies 

On the 13th of August, 1822, I went on boaid the 
Buhvar, with an English acquaintance, having written 
to Byron and Hunt to say I would send them word 
when everything was ready, as they wished to be 
present I had previously engaged two large feluccas, 
with drags and tackling, to go before, and endeavour 
to tind the place where Shelley’s boat had foundered , 
the captain of one of the feluccas having asserted 
that he was out in the fatal squall, and had seen 
Shelley’s boat go down off Via Reggio, with all sail 
set With light and fitful breezes we were eleven 
hours reaching our destination — the tower of Miglia- 
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rmo, at the Bocca Lenccio, m the Tuscan States. 
There was a village there, and about two miles from 
that place Williams was buried So I anchored, landed, 
called on the officer m command, a major, and told 
him my object in coming, of which he was already 
apprised by his own government He assured me I 
should have every aid from him As it was too late in 
the day to commence operations, we went to the only 
inn in the place, and I wrote to Byron to be with us 
next day at noon The major sent my letter to Pisa 
by a dragoon, and made arrangements for the next day 
In the morning he was with us early, and gave me a 
note from Byron, to say he would join us as near noon 
as he could At ten we went on board the com- 
mandant’s boat, with a squad of soldiers in working 
dresses, armed with mattocks and spades, an officer of 
the quarantine service, and some of his crew They 
had their peculiar tools, so fashioned as to do their 
work without coming into personal contact with things 
that might be infectious — long-handled tongs, nippers, 
poles with iron hooks and spikes, and divers others 
that gave one a lively idea of the implements of torture 
devised by the holy inquisitors Thus freighted, we 
started, iny own boat following with the furnace, and 
the things I had brought fiom Leghorn We pulled 
along the shore for some distance, and landed at a line 
of strong posts and railings which projected into the 
sea — forming the boundary dividing the Tuscan and 
Lucchese States We walked along the shore to the 
grave, where Byron and Hunt soon joined us , they, 
too, had an officer and soldiers from the tower of 
Migliarino, an officer of the Health Office, and some dis- 
mounted dragoons, so we were surrounded by soldiers , 
but they kept the ground clear, and readily lent their 
aid. There was a considerable gathering of spectators 
from the neighbourhood, and many ladies richly 
dressed were amongst them The spot where the 
body lay was marked by the gnarled root of a pine-tree 
A rude hut, built of young pme-tree stems, and 
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wattled with their branches, to keep the sun and ram 
out, end thatched with reeds, stood on the beach to 
shelter the look-out man on duty A few yards from 
this was the grave, which we commenced openmg — 
the Gulf of Spezzia and Leghorn at equal distances of 
twenty-two miles from us As to fuel, I might have 
saved myself the trouble of bringing any, for there 
was an ample supply of broken spars and planks cast 
on the shore fiom wrecks, besides the fallen and 
decaying timber in a stunted pine forest close at hand. 
The soldiers collected fuel whilst I erected the furnace, 
and then the men of the Health Office set to work, 
shovelling away the sand which covered the body, 
while we gathered round, watching anxiously The 
first indication of their having found the body was the 
appearance of the end of a bhick silk handkerchief — I 
grubbed this out with a stick, for we were not allowed 
to touch anything with our hands , then some shreds 
of linen were met with, and a boot with the bone of 
the leg and the foot m it On the removal of a layer 
of brushwood, all that now remained of my lost fnend 
was exposed — a shapeless mass of bones and flesh 
The limbs separated from the trunk on being touched 

‘ Is that a human body ? ’ exclaimed Byron , ‘ why, 
it’s more like the carcase of a sheep, or any other 
ammal, than a man this is a satire on our pnde 
and folly ’ 

I pomted to the letters E E W on the black silk 
handkerchief 

Byron, looking on, muttered ‘The entrails of a 
worm hold together longer than the potter’s clay of 
which man is made Hold i let me see the jaw’ he 
added, as they were removing the skull, ‘I can re- 
cognise any one by the teeth, with whom I have 
talked I always watch the lips and mouth they 
tell what the tongue and eyes try to conceal ’ 

I had a boot of Williams’s with me , it exactly 
corresponded with the one found in the grave. The 
remams were removed piecemeal mto the furnace. 
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‘ Don’t repeat this with me said Byron ; ‘ let m/ 
carcase rot wheie it falls.’ 

The funeral pyre was now ready , I applied the 
fire, and the materials being dry and resinous the 
pine-wood burnt furiously, and drove us back It 
was hot enough before, there was no breath of an, 
and the loose sand scorched our feet As soon as 
the flames became clear, and allowed us to approach, 
we threw frankincense and salt into the furnace, 
and poured a flask of wine and oil over the body 
The Greek oration was omitted, for we had lost 
our Hellenic bard It was now so insufferably 
hot that the officers and soldiers were all seeking 
shade 

‘ Let us try the strength of these waters that 
drowned our friends’ said Byron, with his usual 
audacity ‘How far out do you think they were 
when their boat sank ? ’ 

‘ If you don’t wish to be put into the furnace, you 
had better not try , you are not in condition ’ 

He stripped, and went into the watei, and so did I 
and my companion Before we got a mile out, Byron 
was sick, and persuaded to return to the shoie My 
companion, too, was seized with cramp, and reached 
the land by my aid At four o’clock the funeral pyre 
burnt low, and when we uncoieied the furnace, 
nothing remained in it but dark-colouied ashes, with 
fragments of the larger bones Poles were now put 
under the red-hot furnace, and it was gradually cooled 
in the sea I gathered together the human ashes, and 
placed them in a small oak-box, bearing an inscription 
on a brass plate, screwed it down, and placed it in 
Byron’s carriage He returned with Hunt to Pisa, 
promising to b& with us on the following day at 
Via Reggio I returned with my party in the same 
way we came, and supped and slept at the inn On 
the following morning we went on board the same 
boats, with the same things and party, and rowed 
down the little river near Via Reggio to the sea. 
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pulled along the coast toTSards the Massa, then landed, 
and began our preparations as before * 

Three white wands had been stuck in the sand to 
mark the Poet’s grave, but as they were at some 
distance from each other, we had to cut a trench 
thirty yards in length, m the line of the sticks, to 
ascertain the exact spot, and it was nearly an hour 
before we came upon the grave 

In the meantime Byron and Leigh Hunt arrived 
in the carriage, attended by soldiers and the Health 
Oflicer as before The lonely and grand scenery that 
surrounded us so exactly harmonized with Shelley’s 
genius, that I could imagine his spirit soaring over 
us The sea, with the islands of Gorgona, Capraja, 
and Elba, was befoie us, old battlemented watch- 
towers stiotclied along the coast, backed by the 
marble-crested Apennines glistening in the sun, pictur- 
esque from their diversified outlines, and not a human 
dwelling was in siglit As I thought of the delight 
Shelley felt in such scenes of loneliness and grandeur 
whilst living, I felt we were no better than a herd 
of wolves or a pack of wild dogs in tearing out his 
battered and naked body from the pure yellow sand 
that lay so lightly over it, to drag him back to the 
light of day , but the dead have no voice, nor had I 
power to check the s.icrilege — the work went on 
silently in the deep and umesisting sand , not a word 
was spoken, for the Italians have a touch of sentiment, 
and their feelings aie easily excited into sympathy 
Byron was silent and thoughtful We were startled 
and drawn togethei by a dull hollow sound that 
followed the blow of a mattock , the iron had struck 
a skull, and the body was soon uncovoied Lime had 
been stiewii on it, this, or decomposition, had the 
effect of staining it of a dark and ghastly indigo colour 
Byron asked me to preserve the skull for him , but 
remembering that he had formerly used one as a 

* For an account of the cremation of Shelley, written down by me 
at the time, eee the Apiiendix 
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dnnking-cup, I was determined Shelley’s should not 
be so profaned The limbs did not separate fr^m the 
trunk, as in the case of Williams’s body, so that the 
corpse was removed entire into the furnace I had 
taken the precaution of baling moie and larger pieces 
of timber, in consequence of my experience the day 
before of the difticulty of consuming a coipse in the 
open air with our apparatus After the file was well 
kindled ne repeated the ceremony of the previous 
day , and more wine was poured over Shelley’s dead 
body than he had consumed during his life ’This 
with the oil and salt made the yellow flames glisten 
and quiver The heat from the sun and fire was so 
intense that the atmosphere was tremulous and wavy 
The coipse fell open and the heart was laid bare 
The frontal bone of the skull, where it had been 
struck with the mattock, fell off , and, as the back of 
the head lested on the red-hot bottom bars of the 
furnace, the brains literally seethed, bubbled, and 
boiled, as in a cauldron, for a very long time 

Byron could not face this scene, he withdrew to 
the beach and swam off to the Bolivar Leigh Hunt 
remained in the carriage The file was so fierce as 
to produce a white heat on the iron, and to reduce its 
contents to grey ashes The only portions that were 
not consumed were some fragments of bones, the jaw, 
,and the skuU, but what surprised us all was that the 
heart remained entire In snatching this relic from 
the fiery furnace, my hand was severely burnt; and 
had any one seen me do the act I should have been 
put into quarantine 

After cooling the iron machine in the sea, I collected 
the human ashes and placed them m a box, which I 
took on board the Bolivar Byron and Hunt retraced 
their steps to their home, and the officers and soldiers 
returned to their quarters I liberally rewarded the 
men for the admirable manner in which they behaved 
during the two days they had been with us 

As I undertook and executed this novel ceremony, 
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I have been thua tediously minute in descnbing it. 
A sage ctitic remarks that I performed this cremation 
in a bungling manner, that I should have used a gas 
retort My answer is that neither gas nor retorts 
were then known in Italy He further remarks that 
bodies washed on shore were obliged to be burnt ; 
that IB an error Bodies washed on shore were buried 
m the sand above the wash of the sea, and as the 
Inquisition no longer burnt heretics, I followed the 
practice of the Hindoos in using a funeral pyre 
In all cases of death from suffocation the heart is 
gorged with blood, consequently it is the more 
diftioult to consume, especially in the open air 
Byron’s idle talk during the exhumation of Williams’s 
remains did not proceed from want of feeling, but 
from his anxiety to conceal what he felt from others 
When confined to his bed and racked by spasms, 
which threatened his life, 1 have heard him talk in a 
much more unorthodox fashion, the instant he could 
muster breath to banter He had been taught during 
his town-life that any exhibition of sympathy or 
feeling was maudlin and unmanly, and that the ap- 
pearance of daring and indifference denoted blood and 
high breeding 


CHAPTER XIII 

An old, mad, blind, disjnsed, and dying king,— 

Piincps, the dregs of thoir dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn — mud from a muddy spring, — 

Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 

But leech like to their fnmtiog country chug, 

Till they drop blind in blood 

England in 1819 — Shklley 

Phytxcian Are many simples operative whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish 

Shakbspbarb 

When I arrived at Leghorn, as I could not immedi- 
ately go on to Rome, I consigned Shelley’s ashes to 
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our Consul at Rome, Mr Freeborn, requesting him to 
keep them in his custody until my arnvali When 
I reached Rome, Freeborn told me that to quiet the 
authorities there he had been obliged to inter the 
ashes with the usual ceremonies in the Protestant 
burying-place When I came to examine the ground 
with the man who had the custody of it, I found 
Shelley’s grave amidst a cluster of others The old 
Roman wall partly enclosed the place, and there was 
a niche in the wall formed by two buttresses — im- 
mediately under an ancient pyramid, said to be the 
tomb of Cams Cestius There weie no graves near it 
at that time This suited my taste, so I pui chased 
the recess, and sufficient space for planting a row 
of the Italian upright cypresses As the souls of 
Heretics are foredoomed by the Roman priests, they 
do not affect to trouble themselves about their bodies 
There was no ‘ faculty ’ to apply for, noi Bishop’s 
licence to exhume the body The custode or guardian 
who dwelt within the enclosure, and had the key of 
the gate, seemed to have uncontrolled powoi within 
his dom.un, and scudi, impiessed with the image of 
Saint Peter with the two keys, luled him Without 
more ado masons were hired, ,ind two tombs built 
in the recess In one of these, uhen completed, I 
deposited the box with Shelley’s ashes, and covered it 
in with solid stone, insciibed with a Latin epitaph, 
written by Leigh Hunt I received the following note 
at Leghorn previous to burning the body 

‘ PifaA, lat August, 1822 

‘Dear Tkelawny, You will of couise call upon us 
in your way to your melancholy task , but I write to 
say, that you must not reckon upon passing through 
Pisa in a very great hurry, as the ladies particularly 
wish to have an evening, while you are heie, for con- 
sulting further with us, and I myself mean, at all 
events, to accompany you on your journey, if you have 
no objection 
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‘I subjoin the inscriptions — mere matter-of-fact 
memorandums — according to the wish of the ladies 
It will be for the other inscriptions to say more 
Yours smcerely, 

Leigh Hunt 

‘ P S Mrs Shelley wishes very much that Capt 
Roberts would be kind enough to write to his uncle 
about her desk, begging it to be forwarded as speedily 
as possible If it is necessary to be opened, the best 
way will be to buy a key for that purpose , but if a 
key IS not to be had, of course it must be broken open. 
As theie is something in the secret drawers, it will be 
extremely desirable that as few persons meddle with it 
as possible ’ 

‘ PisBcy Bi •ims SfiKi lfy, Anolus, obah Etbusoim legkbs in navi- 
OIOLO INTER Liournum porium et Viam Reoiah, procellA periit 
VIII Non Jul mdcccemi Etat Sp.exx'C 

‘Edvardus Ellikeb Williams, AnqlicA btibpe ort'is India 
Obientau natus, a Liourno portu in Viam Ri'Oiam nayioiolo 

PBOFIOIsC LNS, TEMPKSTATK PERIIT Till NoN JOL MDCCCWII jETAT 
SUiB XX\ 

*Io, hottoscntta, preco le AwtorlU. di Via Reggio o Livorno di 
consegnare al Signore Oaoardo Trelawnv, Iiiglese, la Barca nominata 
II Don Tuan e tutta la aua carica, appaitenente al inio marlto, per 
cssere alia sua dibjiosizione 

Maria Sni lley 

‘Geno\a, 16 1S22 * 

To the first inscription (which has not been exactly 
followed) I added two lines from Shelley’s favourite 
play, The Tempest 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth sufler a sea change 
Into aometUiiig rich and strange 

The other tomb, built merely to fill up the recess, 
was likewise covered m in the same way — but blank 
without as within I planted eight seedling cypresses 
When I last saw them, in 1844, the seven which re- 
mamed were about thirty-five feet in height I added 
flowers as well The ground I had purchased, I 
enclosed, and so ended my task 
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Shelley, who was born m 1792, came of a long-lived 
race, and, barring accidents, there was no r^son why 
he should not have emulated his forefathers m attain- 
ing a npe age His father lived till he was past ninety 
The Poet had no other complaint than occasional 
spasms, and these were probably caused by the exces- 
sive and almost unremitting strain on his mental 
powers, the solitude of his life, and his long fasts, 
which were not intentional, but proceeded from the 
abstraction and forgetfulness of himself and his wife. 
If food were near him he ate it, if not he fasted, and 
it was after long fasts that he suffered from spasms 
From the slight scenes and fragments I have given, 
some notion of the man and his way of life may be 
formed His life illustrated his writings his brain 
absorbed him As I am the last man that knew him, 
I record my last impressions He was tall — 5 feet 11 
inches — slim, and bent from eternally poiing over 
books This habit had contracted his chest In com- 
mon with enthusiastic students lie had put his whole 
strength into his mind The body he looked upon as 
a self-acting piece of mechanism Ho had never 
played at boys’ games or joined in men’s sports, but 
was a bookworm from childhood His limbs were 
well-proportioned, strong, and long , his head was 
remarkably small, and his features were expressive of 
great sensibility and decidedly feminine , his softness 
of expression and mild bearing weie deceptive, as you 
soon found out he was a resolute, self-sustaining man 
There was nothing about him outwardly to attract 
notice, except his extraordinarily juvenile appearance 
When he was at a distance among others you knew him 
by his eyes , they were like a stag’s amongst a herd of 
deer The guileless, fearless expression, as well as his 
dress and address, were so boyish that it was impossible 
to believe he had been guilty of any gi eater offences 
than neglectmg to attend the chapel at Oxford, and 
feeling that he knew much more than his father, and 
avowing that he would not be guided by his father’s 
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counsel or walk in his path, but follow his own course. 
At tw%nty-nine he stdl retained on his tanned and 
freckled cheeks the fresh look of a boy, although his 
long wild locks were eommg into blossom, as a polite 
hairdresser once said to me whilst cutting mine It 
was not until he spoke that you could discern anything 
uncommon m him, but the first sentence he uttered 
when excited by his subject riveted your attention, 
and at once the boy was transformed into a man He 
was thoroughly masculine in act, prompt in reply, and 
bold in his opinions The light from his very soul 
streamed from his eyes, and every mental emotion of 
which the human mind is susceptible was expressed in 
his pliant and ei cr-changing features He left the 
conviction on the minds of his audience that, however 
great he was as a Poet, he was greater as an orator. 
There ii as another and most rare peculiarity in Shelley, 
his intellectual faculties completely mastered his ma- 
terial nature, and hence he unhesitatingly acted up to 
his own theories, if they only demanded sacrifices on 
his part, — It was where they implicated otheis that he 
forbore Mrs Shelley has observ ed ‘ Many have sug- 
gested and advocated far greatei innovations in our 
pohtical and social system than Shelley , but he alone 
practised those he approved of as just ’ 

This y'oung man’s voice was drow'ned by the howling 
of priests, and yet the founders of all religions, from 
Buddha to Christ, judging him by his deeds, would 
have w elcomed and crowned him w ith glory in their 
elysiums, and condemned his uncharitable persecutors 
to the lowest depths of the infernal regions He was 
unlike the poetasters whom I had seen gowned and 
slippered in soft chairs, dawdling over slops all the 
morning, with a halo of foolish faces anointing them 
with flattery. Shelley’s study was m the woods, 
amongst the rocks, or in his boat , he never sauntered 
or lounged All his motions were energetic and rapid. 
He was very well on a horse, but better on foot He 
was a famous walker. In going up rugged paths or 
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steep hills he was at the top whilst we strong men 
were not half way up 

I have a strong taint of the mule in my blood, with 
his redeeming qualities of sure-footedness, endurance, 
toughness, and longevity , but Mrs Shelley and those 
who knew us decided that Shelley’s will was the most 
inflexible Witness all his acts He was a rebel at 
his early school , he was expelled from college , he 
defied all authority, and left his paternal home and 
went his own way ever after. Then he defied the 
world’s opinions in his writings from first to last He 
said ‘ Everybody saying a thing does not make it 
right ’ In his outward life he was misled by his 
impulsive and vehement nature His imagination 
coloured everything, and when heated deluded him 
The gross and sensual passions and feelings that link 
men together had no hold on him In benevolence 
and friendship none could excel him My slight 
sketch IS of the end of his brief life, the beginning 
and middle will doubtless furnish the critic with 
ample material for darkening the picture if it is too 
bright Excessive laudation is nauseous I am only 
induced to narrate the facts 1 have given, in the con- 
viction that all ‘ properly constituted ’ mmds will 
consider my facts regarding him as heinous sms, 
indicating insanity or something worse 

In the early part of this century a man opened a 
small bookseller’s and publisher’s shop in Skinner 
Street , he had been a Methodist preacher and 
teacher, but finding that too narrow and obscure a 
vocation to suit the aspirations of his mind, he ascended 
to higher ground 

The first Frenqh Revolution had stirred men’s minds 
and made them think This man might be considered 
as the earliest of the philosophical Radicals , he wrote 
vigorously against the arbitrary acts of those who were 
in power, he advocated moral and not physical force 
to correct abuses, he said ‘mob oratory and secret 
societies frightened the timid and gave strength to 
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the Government ’ He acquired considerable fame and 
power by his writings 

He \^as sitting in his study over the shop with his 
family, five children , two of them his, the others his 
wife’s, who had been a widow He was about middle 
age, with a large face, and features, and body His 
face was of a leaden hue, without shadow or colour to 
relieve it , he was reading something to his daughter 
(who was sitting next to him) in a dogmatic manner, 
which his former habit of preaching gave him His 
daughter bore such a resemblance to him, on a reduced 
scale, that tlieie could bo no doubt as to her paternity, 
and they were all hushed as if in a chapel, when the 
door was opened A tall, thin young man entered , 
his radiant face and lustious eyes dispelled the gloom 
like sunshine The contrast was striking between him 
and the family group, he was evidently of another 
type The master of the house got up and introduced 
him to his daughter Mary Whilst sitting, the master 
of the house appealed of the middle height, but when 
he stood it added so little to his stature that you 
saw Nature had stinted him of his fair proportions 
His daughter inherited the same disadvantage , they 
were both ledeeiiied from being commonplace by 
having bright and intelligent eyes 

The Poet’s face — for such he was — flushed at see- 
ing the daughter of Mary Woolstonecraft, her portrait 
being in the room, and the daughter so dissimilar in 
every minute particular that no one but a Poet with 
a double vusion could have believed there was any 
relationship existing He was soon engaged in talk- 
ing earnestly to M.iry, but the philosopher, impatient 
at playing the pait of a dummy, interrupted them by 
saying 

‘ I have been puzzling myself over the poem you 
last sent me, asking my opimon I wrote to you this 
morning perhaps you have not received the letter? 
I hoped to find a beginning of what it was about I 
could find nothing but high-sounding words I could 

s 
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discover no clue to the subject, or middle, or end 
It was like a discharged cartridge m a sham battle 
there was noise, clamour, and some fury m the'words, 
but what it portended I could not discover, except 
that poetry is not your vocation You should write 
prose , your letter to the Lord Chancellor on Eaton’s 
case was admirable, — logical, argumentative, and 
convincing Prose is your forte ’ 

The Poet then essayed to explain the argument 
and design of his poem Mary, knowing her father’s 
contempt of all poetry, except dramatic, fiom his 
being devoid of imagination, diverted the conversation 
to the topics of the day, in which they could all join 
This was the first meeting of Maiy Godwin and Percy 
Shelley, as near as I could gather from words dropped 
from Mary at different times , and the letter here 
alluded to by Godwin, Mary gave me, in which the 
sentiments herein expiessed aie written 

The conversation was interrupted by the widow 
Godwin had married — his second wife — one of the 
robust, bustling, shrewd women of whom there are 
thousands, approaching middle age Three of the 
youngest childien were hers, nothing could escape 
the vigilance of her glances, she saw in a minute the 
state of things 

The Poet took no other notice of her than slightly 
bowing, and what displeased her more, no notice 
whatever of her children , he was absorbed with Mary, 
and doubtless with his inward eye saw a resemblance 
to her mother in her mind 

The widow had won Godwin by the two great 
accomplishments of flattery and cooking, which will 
win most men, and especially those called philoso- 
phers , but she bad the great merit, which is very rare, 
of continuing to exercise these faculties after she had 
attained her object, retaining these to the last, and 
thus securing his regards 

Shelley had long thought that Godwin was the 
most persistent and able political reformer of his 
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time, and, when he was m town, frequently went to 
Godwin’s house Mary Woolstonecraft was his ideal 
of what a woman should be, both from her writings 
and portrait , he was entranced by meetmg a child of 
that celebrated woman 

Mrs Shelley said her father, William Godwin, 
studied and ruminated, but never wrote from his 
feelings or passions, they were very faint, for love 
or sentiment he consulted authority He professed 
to be guided by reason in all things Pathetic and 
sentimental passages in books he skipped as nonsense 
Dryden and Pope he admired, but metaphysical poetry 
was to him incomprehensible 

Well-constituted minds, not influenced by personal 
considerations, are shocked at every act of injustice 
committed in the world , and as I see indications 
that the reputation of Harriet Shelley, the first wife 
of the Poet, will be slandered by an evil tongue, to 
remove the only great erroi in that Poet’s life, I 
desire, as I am the last person who can do so, to leave 
on record what evidence I could collect regarding the 
separation that ensued between Shelley and his hrst 
wife 

And first as to their marriage Shelley had one or 
two of his sisters at a boarding-school in London 
He often visited them, and found a girl named Harriet 
Westbrook with them In one of these visits the 
girls were discussing the difficulty that her father had 
with her , the arbitrary tyranny of his own father 
caused Shelley to sympathize with her The per- 
plexed girls not seeing their way out of the difliculty, 
Shelley said abruptly ‘I will marry her ’ They were 
both startled, for Shelley had shown no symptoms 
of individual liking for the girl, nor any special 
mterest regarding her The thought had flashed from 
his mind to meet a sudden emergency As both 
were under age, Shelley with his usual impetuosity 
posted to Scotland, and there this boarding-school 
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Miss and the expelled Oxford boy were married, 
and, as the novelists would end their story by saying, 
they were ever after happy Harriet and Shelley 
were both thoroughly ignoiant of life as it is, and 
essentially diflFerent m their minds and bringing up 
Harriet was made of plastic clay, and could be readily 
stamped into any form , but her elder sister Eliza 
was of the fire-brick clay, and once pressed into a 
form was unalterable 

I was aasuied by the evidence of the few friends 
who know both Shelley and his wife — Hookham, who 
kept the gi eat library in Bond Street , J efferson Hogg, 
Peacock, and one of the Godwins — that Harriet was 
perfectly innocent of all oflfence Shelley had early 
been a convert to Godwin’s and Mary Woolstonecraft’s 
theories regarding mamage that the sexes should not 
be held together when their minds become thoroughly 
estranged In five oi ten thousand years this theory may 
be practicable , it is not so now Slielley indoctrinated 
his wife w ith these impracticable theoiies Harriet felt 
Shelley’s gi eat superiority to herself, and placed implicit 
confidence in his judgment She was innocent of all 
knowledge, beyond the ordinary routine of a boardmg- 
school education The poet, at the date of his 
marriage, was nineteen years of age, and his bride 
sixteen 

Harriet, as already intimated, was of such an easy, 
trustmg, and pliant nature, that any person could have 
lived with Her sister Eliza — so admirably described 
by Jefferson Hogg in his Ltfe of Shellei / — was a woman 
composed of all those ingredients which constitute a 
she-devil that no man can live with She was a per- 
petual torment to the Poet Shelley knew that animals 
can’t alter their nature He could not reason with his 
tormentor, because she was devoid of reasoning faculty 
Ehza was much older than Harriet , and, when the 
latter was not at school, Ehza domineered over her. 
Eliza considered Shelley and her sister as young people 
utterly ignorant of the ways of the world, and deemed 
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it her duty to set them right Their irregular habits, 
and »eglect of all forms and ceremonies, as practised 
by well-conducted famdies, perplexed and irritated 
Eliza, and she was perpetually lecturmg the Poet on 
proper behaviour. Harriet, from being used to her 
admonitions, was callous to them, Shelley’s sensitive 
natuie could not endure the process, and it generally 
ended in driving him out of the room 

If our universities cannot teach our boys how to act 
their parts as men, our female schools do not teach 
our girls how to act tJieir parts as women , otherwise 
Harriet would have seen that the only piudent course 
was to get lid of her sister Shelley’s excessive tolera- 
tion was dangerous, and misled unobservant people; 
but an observer could see by his face how much 
he suffeied m consequence of what he considered 
ungenerous or unjust assertions His indignation was 
suppressed , he never contradicted or used harsh words 
to his opponent, and sometimes foolish opponents were 
absurd enough to think they were converting him to 
their opinions He retreated into his burrow to avoid 
them. 

Thus Eliza became a perpetual toiment to him with 
her platitudes and commonplaces She was bristling 
all over with knowledge of the ways of the world , and 
what the world did she thought must be as orthodox 
as the Gospel She looked upon Shelley and Harriet 
as infants who knew little or nothing She tried 
her hand upon Shelley, but considered that he was 
incorrigibly perverse, and was making her sister as 
bad as himself She complamed to her friends bitterly 
of the me, an way in which they had been married in 
Scotland, saying that the great event of a girl’s life 
was the marriage ceremony, and of this Harriet had 
been defrauded , that she had been taken away like 
a piece of smuggled goods into a strange country 
where they had no relatives or friends, no one to 
give her away, no wedding dress of silk or satin, no 
wreath of orange flowers, no presents of trinkets. 
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no public breakfast, or wedding cake, or chaise-and- 
four with postillions, white gloves, and favours^ and 
nowhere to go to but a paltry lodging It was a pauper 
wedding this grievance rankled in Eliza's mind, and 
often found vent Girls look to a triumphant marriage 
as the great event of then lives, but Harriet was so 
simple-minded that she laughed at the affair, and 
thought it good fun 

Eliza was arbitrary and energetic Harriet had the 
difhcult task of pacifying her sister, and following in 
the footsteps of her husband They wandered into 
the Northern Lake District, then into Ireland and 
Wales, and back to London — as Eliza said, like tramps 
or gipsies — for nearly three years , then the Poet, lured 
by a new light, broke his chain, and fled Harriet 
sought a refuge with her father The father at last 
was confined to his room by sickness, and the sister 
refused her entrance there Friendless, and utterly 
ignorant of the world and its ways, deserted by her 
husband and family, Harriet was the most forlorn 
and miserable of her sex — poor and outcast It is 
too painful to trace hei faltering stops She made 
one efibrt to hold on to life A man professed to be 
interested and to sympathize in her fate He was a 
captain in the army, and was suddenly ordered to 
join his regiment abroad He promised to correspond 
with her Her poverty compelled her to seek a refuge 
in a cheaper lodging, hei former landlady refused 
to forward her letters to her new address In this 
deplorable state, fancying that no human being could 
take the least interest in her. and believing in Shelley’s 
doctrine — that when our last hopes are extinguished, 
and life is a torment, our only refuge is death — 
blighted, benighted, and crushed, with hurried steps 
she hastened into the Park, and threw herself off the 
bridge into the Serpentine 

Shelley had lately been on the continent, and knew 
nothing! of this tram of events, supposing Harriet was 
with he^" family The calamity very much changed 
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his character, and was a torment to him during the 
rest of his life 

The first time I met Thomas Medwm, shortly after 
Shelley’s death, was at Florence He called to thank 
me for some service I had done him He then said 
‘You ought to write Shelley’s life You and 
Williams were his inseparable companions the last 
and important year of his life He loved Williams, 
but Williams died with him I was at Naples , you 
alone did all that could be done to the very last. 
He liked you exceedingly from the first of his seeing 
you , your enthusiasm and unselfishness charmed him , 
the same qualities made him like Williams I have 
two or three letters of his, and might have had more , 
but I have been careless of letters, and when moving 
about I burn them I will write down things I 
remember, and give them to you The public are 
quite Ignorant of him, and, now he is gone, they will 
perhaps listen to the truth ’ 

I asked ‘ Why cannot his wife write ? She has been 
with him for some years ’ 

Mcdwin said ‘ No, women cannot wiite men’s lives 
and characters — they don’t know them much less his 
— he was so difierent from ordinary men She told 
me she could never get him to speak of the past He 
disliked being questioned, was impatient, left the room 
whenever she attempted it , and never spoke of him- 
self She knows very little of his early life, except 
what I and others have told her ’ 

Tee There are his early friends, Godwin, Peacock, 
Hogg, and Hunt 

Medwin They were his book-friends, fellow- 
students They admired his great abilities, his 
generosity of character, but they had no sympathy 
with his writings, they laughed at his transcendent- 
alism and enthusiasm SheUey said that men herding 
in great cities might differ widely in theory, but all 
of them did the same thmgs m their daily life, and 
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though they denounced abuses and clamoured for 
reform, any changes that interrupted their habite they 
would have abhorred, they exhausted their strength 
in words They will grieve at Shelley’s death, some 
of them, because of his many amiable qualities 
I now (1878) publish at the end of this chapter the 
four and a half letters that Medwin gave me , when I 
wrote before, I had left some of my jiapers in Italy 
Hogg and Peacock were good classical scholars They 
read the same books with Shelley, but dicw perfectly 
opposite conclusions from the text, — that furnished 
them with disputations, this led to endless discus- 
sions, which delighted Shelley, for he was imperturb- 
able in argument His other London friends were 
meiely men of the day 

Mrs Shelley had a vaiiety of amiable qualities, 
but she was possessed of the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy 

That follows still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions 

That was an insunnountable impediment to confi- 
dential intei course with her husband 

Whenever the Poet wrote on the subject of love, 
however abstract or ideal, she misconstrued this, and 
consideied it tieason to herself She was mournful 
and desponding in solitude, and panting for society 
She used every effort to make Shelley conventional, 
and to get him to do as others did , her moamng and 
complaining grieved him, and her society was no 
solace The Poet never sought acquaintance with 
others, very few suited him his life was entuely 
solitary, almost without a parallel 

In his inexhaustible thirst for knowledge, chemical 
and medical books had not escaped him , and seeking 
to allay the perturbation of his seething brain he 
had from early life tampered with opiates He used 
them m the shape of laudanum He had always a 
bottle of that, which he endeavoured to conceal from 
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everyone, disliking to be remonstrated with He 
used it with caution at first, but, m times of extreme 
dejection oi in paroxysms of passion, was heedless, 
and on more than one occasion his life was only pre- 
served by remedies to counteract the poison Whether 
he intended to destroy himself or no, is not clear. 
He differed from other writers who speak of Death as 
a malignant deity He writes 

She met me, stranger, upon life s rough wav, 

And lured me towards sweet l>cath Epipsychidion 


And again 

Death, and lus brother Sleep 


Queen Mat 


In short, he hardly mentioned death except with love 
of it, and said no man should comi)l<un of life when he 
had the disposal of it in his own hands 

This habit of taking laudanum accounts for all his 
visions and occasional delusions, but startled his wife 
and friends, and was one cause of the pains he had in 
hiR side foi it is the effect of opiates, if not counter- 
acted by other means, to paralyze the stomach and 
other vital organs 

The Professor of Anatomy at Pisa, Vacoa, had 
ordered him never to take any medicine of any de- 
scription, and recommended him occasionally to eat 
animal food 

The last year of his life was, by the evidence of 
Mrs Shelley and others, the happiest he had passed 
m Italy 

Williams and his wife exactly suited him — Williams 
as a playmate, and his boat as a playthmg Then he 
had daily conferences on poetry with Byron, and one 
or two friends who sympathized with him 

Godwin observed to me that ‘ Byron must occasion- 
ally have said good things, though not capable, as 
Shelley Mas, of keeping up a long conversation or 
argument , and that Shelley must have been of great 
use to Byion, as from the commencement of their 
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mtimacy at Geneva, he could trace an entirely new 
vein of thought, emanating from Shelley, which ran 
through Byron’s subsequent works, and was so pecuhar 
that it could not have aiisen from any other source.’ 
This was true Byron was but superficial on points 
on which Shelley was most profound , and the latter’s 
capacity for study, the depth of his thoughts as well 
as their boldness, and his superior scholarship, sup- 
plied the former w'lth exactly w'hat he wanted and 
thus a portion of Shelley’s aspirations was infused 
into Byron’s mind Ready as Shelley always was 
with his purse or person to assist others, his purse 
had a limit, but his mental wealth seemed to have 
none , for not only to Byron, but to any one disposed 
to try his hand at literature, Shelley was ever ready 
to give any amount of mental labour Every detail 
of the life of a man of genius is interesting, and 
Shelley’s was so pre-eminently, as his life harmonized 
with his spiritual theories He feailessly laid bare 
those mysterious feelings and impulses of which few 
dare to speak, but in a form so purified from earthly 
matter that the most sensitive reader is nev er shocked 
Shelley says of his own writings in the preface to The 
CenLi, ‘They are little else than visions which im- 
personate my own appieliensions of the beautiful and 
the just — they are dreams of what ought to be, or 
may be ’ Whilst he lived, his works fell stdl-bom 
from the press , he never complained of the world’s 
neglect, or expressed any other feeling than surprise 
at the rancorous abuse wasted on an author who 
had no readers ‘ But for the reviewers ’, he said 
laughing, ‘ I should be utterly unknown ’ ‘ But for 

them ’, I observed, ‘ Williams and I would never have 
crossed the Alps’ in chase of you Our curiosity as 
sportsmen was excited to see and have a shot at so 
strange a monster as they represented you to be ’ 

It must not be forgotten that Shelley lived in 
the good old times, under the paternal government of 
the Tones, when liberal opinions were prohibited and 
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adjudged as contraband of war England was then 
very ntuch like what Naples was m King Bomba’s 
time 

Sidney Smith says ‘ From the beginning of the 
century to the death of Lord Liverpool was an awful 
period for any one wlio ventured to maintain liberal 
opmions He was sure to be assailed with all the 
Billingsgate of the French Revolution, ‘Jacobin’, 
‘Leveller’, ‘Atheist’, ‘Incendiary’, ‘Regicide’, were 
the gentlest teiins used, and any man who breathed 
a syllable against the senseless bigotry of the two 
Georges was shunned as unfit for social life To say 
a word against any abuse which a rich man inflicted, 
and a poor man suffered, was bitterly and steadily 
resented ’, and he adds that ‘ in one year, 12,000 
persons were committed for ofibnees against the Game 
Laws ’ 

Shelley’s life was a proof that the times in which 
he lived were awful foi those who dared to maintain 
libel al opinions These caused his expulsion from 
Oxfoid, and for them his parents discarded him, every 
member of his family disowned him, and the savage 
Chancellor Eldon deprived him of his children 

Sidney Smith says of this Chancellor, that he was 
‘ the most heartless, bigoted, and mischievous of 
human beings, who passed a long life in perpetuating 
all sorts of abuses, and in making money of them ’ 

Shelley to Medmn at Geneva 

* Florence, January I 7 th, 1820 

‘ My dear Med win. The winter at Florence has 
been, for the climate, unusually severe, and yet I 
imagine you must have suffered enough in Switzerland 
to make you regret that you did not come further 
South At least I confidently expect that we shall see 
you m the spring We are fixed for the ensuing year 
m Tuscany, and you will always find me by addressing 
me at Leghorn 
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‘ Perhaps you belong to the tribe of the hopeless, 
and nothing shocks or surprises you in politics, 

‘ I have enough of unrebuked hope remaining to be 
struck with horroi at the proceedings m England , 
yet I reflect, as a last consolation, that oppression 
which authorizes often produces resistance These are 
not tunes in which one has much spirit for writing 
poetry, although there is a keen air in them that 
sharpens the wits of men, and makes them imagine 
vividly even in the midst of despondence 

‘ I dare say the lake before you is a plain of solid 
ice, bounded by the snowy hills, whose white mantles 
contrast with the aerial lose-coloui of the eternal 


glaciers — a scene more grand, yet like the recesses of 
the Antarctic circle If your health allows you to 
skate, this plain is the floor of your Paradise, and 
the white world seems spinning backwaids as you fly. 
The thaw may have arrived, or you may have departed, 
and this letter reach you in a very different scene 

‘This Italy, believe me, is a pleasant place, espe- 
cially Rome and Naples Tuscany is delightful eight 
months of the year, but nothing reconciles me to the 
slightest indication of winter, much less such infernal 
cold as my nerves have been racked upon for the last 
ten days At Naples all the worst is over in three 
weeks When you come hither, you must take up 
your abode with me, and I wull give you all the 
experience which I have bought, at the usual market 
price, during the last year and a half residence in 
Italy 

‘You used, I remember, to paint very well, and 
you weie remarkable, if I do not mistake, for a 
peculiar taste la and knowledge of the belle arti 
Italy 18 the place for you, the very place — the Paradise 
of exiles, the retreat of Panahs But I am thinking 
of myself rather than of you If you will be glad to 
see an old friend, who will be very glad to see you — 
if this IS any mducement — come to Italy ’ 
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To Medmn at Geneva. 

‘Pisa, Apnl IQth, 1820 

‘ My Dbab Medwin, I have delayed answering your 
letter and sending you my ideas on its valuable 
accompaniment in consequence of an inexplicable 
tmpiccio of the Genoese post, which got hold of your 
last communication, and which yet rests to be cleared 
up I determined, so soon as I found that the 
measures for obtaining it from them were drawn out 
to a hopeless length, to wiite iniiiiediatoly, and entreat 
you to send me a duplicate by Dejeaii’s Diligence 
which goes to Floience, and addressed to me at Mr 
Klieber’s the banker there, who will immediately 
forward it to me I conjecture that it must be the 
printed book which you mention in your letter , I am 
consoled by reflecting that the loss and annoyance is 
less than if it had been a MS 

‘ The volume of « hich you speak, if it resemble the 
‘ Pindarus’, I cannot doubt is calculated to produce a 
considerable sensation That poem is highly fit for 
popularity, consideied in its subject , there bemg a 
strong demand in the imagination of our contempor- 
aries for tlio scenery and situations which you have 
studied 1 sduui-e e/{us}}j' tke ivehuess sad ranety 
the imageiy witli the ease and profusion of language 
m which it is expressed 

‘ Perhaps the severe ciiticism of a friend, jealous 
of every error, might discern some single lines and 
expressions which may be conceived to be changed for 
the better But these are few, and I by no means 
conceive myself qualified to do more than pomt them 
out ; and if I should incur, as is probable, the charge 
of hypercriticism, you will know to what motives and 
feelings to impute it I will enclose your ‘ Pindarus ’ 
by the next post, with a list of these, and such correc- 
tions, since you ask me for them, as I can best make. 
But remember, I will not vouch for their not bemg 
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much inferior to the passages they supplant The 
only general error, if it be such, in your pocra^ seems 
to me to be the employment of Indian w ords in the 
body of the piece, and the relegation of their meaning 
to the notes Strictly, I imagine, eveiy expression m 
a poem ought to be in itself an intelligible picture 
But this practice, though foreign to that of the great 
poets of former times, is so highly admired by our 
contemporaries that I can hardly counsel you to dissent 
And then you have Moore and Lord Byron on your 
side, who, being much better and iiioie successful 
poets than I am, may be supposed to know better the 
road to success than one who lias sought and missed it 
I am printing some things which I am vam enough to 
wish you to see Not that they will sell , they are 
the reverse, m this respect, of the razors in Peter 
Pindar A man like me can in fact only be a poet by 
dint of stinting himself of meat and drink to pay his 
printer's bills , that is, he can only jirint poems on 
this condition But there is every reason to hope 
better things for you 

‘You will find me at Pisa in the autumn Pisa 
until December wdl be an excellent clim.ite for you, 
nor am I aware that N.iples or Sicily w ould be more 
favourable, all things considered The sun is certainly 
warmer, but unless you fit up a houso expiessly for 
the purpose of warmth, the Tramontana will enter by 
a thousand crevices, charged with frozen and freezing 
atoms I suffered dreadfully at Naples from the cold, 
far more than at Florence, where 1 had a warm loom, 
spending two successive winters in those cities We 
shall at all events be at Pisa in the autumn, and I am 
almost certain we shall remam during the whole winter 
m a pleasant villa /lutside the gates We will make 
you as comfortable as we can, but our menage is too 
philosophic to abound in much external luxury The 
rest must be made up in good-will Mrs Shelley 
desires me to say how acceptable your visit will be to 
her. If you should come before the autumn, we shall 
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be at the Baths of Lucca, a delightful place, about 
thirty mdes from this town 

‘ You will find me a wretched invalid, unless a great 
change should take place 

‘ As to the expense of Italy — why, it is a very cheap 
place A crown here goes as far as a pound note in 
England in all affairs of eating and drinking The 
single article of clothes is the same Geneva seems to 
me about as dear as England, but I may have been 
horribly cheated 

‘I ought to tell you that we do not enter mto 
society The few people we see are those who suit us, 
and I believe nobody but us I find saloons and com- 
pliments too gre<it bores , though I am of an extremely 
social disposition I hope if they come to Italy I may 
see the lovely lady and your fiiend Though I have 
never had the ague, I have found these sort of beings, 
especially the former, of infinite service in the 
maladies to which I am subject, and I have no doubt, 
if it could be supposed that anyone would neglect to 
employ such a medicine, that the best physicians 
would prescribe them, although they have been 
entered in no phaimacopoeia 

‘Forgive my joking on what all poets ought to con- 
sider a sacred subject Courage ' when we meet we 
will sit upon our melancholy and disorders, bind them 
like an evil genius, and bury them in the Tyrrhene 
sea, nine fathoms deep Adieu 

Affectionately yours, 

PBS’ 

To Medvnn at Geneva {Fragment ) 

^0 antidote could know 

‘Suppose you erase line twenty-four, which seems; 
superfluous, as one does not see why Oswald shunned 
the chase in particular So, you will put in what you 
thmk are amendments, and which I have proposed 
because they appeared such to me The poem is. 
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certainly very beautiful I think the conclusion 
rather moibid , that a man should kiU himself is one 
thing, but that he should live on m the disnfal way 
that poor Oswald does is too much But it is the 
spirit of the age, and we are all infected with it 
Send me as soon as you can copies of your printed 
poems 

‘ I have just published a tragedy called The Cenct, 
and I see they have reprinted it at Pans at Gahgnam's 
I dare say you will see the French edition, full of 
errors of course, at Geneva Tlie people from 
England tell me it is liked It is dismal enough 
My chief endeavoui was to produce a delineation of 
passions which I had never jiarticipated in, in chaste 
language, and according to the rules of enlightened 
ait I don’t think very much of it , but it is for 
you to judge 

‘ Particularly, my dear friend, write to me an 
account of your motions, and when and where we may 
expect bo see you. Are you not tempted by the 
Baths of Lucca ? 

‘ I have been seriously ill since I last wrote to you, 
but I am now recovering 

Affectionately yours, 

PBS. 

Tisa, May Isl, 1820 ' 

To Med'imn at Milan {re-addi essed to Geneva) 

‘ My DEAR Medwin, I wrote to you a day or two 
ago at Geneva I have received your letter from the 
mountains How much I envy you, or rather how 
much I sympathize in the delights of your wandering 
I have a passion.for such expeditions, although partly 
the capriciousness of ray health, and partly the want 
of the incitement of a companion, keep me at home 
I see the mountains, the sky, and the trees from my 
windows, and recollect, as an old man does the mis- 
tress of his youth, the raptures of a more familiar 
intercourse, but without his regrets, for their forms 
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are yet living in my mind. T hope you will not pass 
Tuscanv, leaving your promised visit unpaid I leave 
it to you to make the project of taking up your abode 
with such an animal of the other world as I am, 
agreeable to your fnend but Mrs Shelley unites 
w ith me in assuring both youi-self and him that, 
whatever else may be found deficient, a sincere wel- 
come 18 at least in waiting for you 

‘ I am delighted M ith your approbation of my Cenct, 
and am encouiaged to wish to present you with 
Promcthem Unbound, a drama also, but a composition 
of a totally different character I do not know if it be 
wise to affect \ ariety in compositions, or whethei the 
attempt to excel in many nays does not debar from 
excellence in one particular kind Frometheub Unbound 
18 m the mciest spirit of ideal poetry, and not, as the 
name would indicate, a mere imitation of the Greek 
drama , or, indeed, if I ha\ e been successful, is it an 
imitation of anything But you will judge I hear it 
18 just punted, and I jirobably shall receive copies 
from England before I see you Youi objection to 
The Cena — as to the introduction of the name of God 
— IS good, inasmuch as the play is addressed to a 
Piotestaiit people , but uv Catholics speak eternally 
and faniiliaily of the First Person of the Trinity, and, 
amongst ut, icligion is more interwoven with, and 
IS less extraneous to, the system of ordinary life As 
to Cenci’s curse, I know not whethei I can defend it or 
no I wish I may be able , and, as it often happens 
respecting tlic worst pait of an author’s work, it is a 
particulai farourite with me I prided myself — as 
smee your approbation I hope that I had just cause to 
do — upon the two concluding lines of the play I 
confess I cannot approve of the squeamishness which 
excludes the exhibition of such subjects from the scene 
— a squeaniishness the produce, as I firmly believe, of 
a lower tone of the public mind, and foreign to the 
majestic and confident wisdom of the golden age of 
our country What think you of my boldness ? I 

li 
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mean to write a play, in the spirit of human nature, 
without prejudice or passion, entitled Charles First 
So vanity intoxicates people , but let those few who 
praise my verses, and in whose approbation I take so 
much delight, answer for the sin 

‘ I wonder what in the world the Queen has done. 
I should not wonder, after the whispers I have heard, 
to find that the green bag contained evidence that 
she had imitated Pasiphae, and that the Committee 
should recommend to Parhament a Bill to exclude all 
Minotaurs from the succession What silly stuff is 
this to employ a great nation about I wish the 
King and the Queen, like Punch and his wife, would 
fight out their disputes in person 

‘ What IS very strange, I can in no manner discover 
your parcels , I never knew anything more unfortunate. 
Klieber sends me your letters regularly (which, by -the- 
bye, I wish m future you would direct to Pisa, as I 
have no money business now in Florence), but he has 
heard of no parcel or book 

‘ This warm weather agrees excellently with me , 
I only wish it would last all the year Many things 
both to say and to hear be deferred until we meet 
Your affectionate friend, 

PBS. 

*Pl8Aj July 20fAj 1820* 

To Medmn at Geneva 

‘ Pisa, Augutt 22n(f, 1821 

‘ My DEAR Medwin, How do you know that there 
are not seven distinct letters, patiently waiting with 
the Williamses, seven lost letters, in the seven distinct 
post ofiSces of Italy, whose contents you have never 
unveiled f To Y^nte to you hitherto would have been 
such an enterprise as if the oyster might undertake 
a correspondence with the eagle, with orders that 
the billets should be left until called for on every 
promontory, thunder cloud, or mountain, where the 
imperial bird might chance to pass 
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‘I have read with pleasure your elegant stanzas 
on Tivoli What have you done with the composi- 
tions you have sent to England? I am particularly 
interested m the fate of the stanzas on the lake of 
Geneva, which seemed to me the best you ever wrote 
Have you any idea, according to my counsel, of 
disciplining your powers to any more serious under- 
taking ? It might at once contribute to your happmess 
and your success , but consider that poetry, although 
its source is native and involuntary, requires in its 
development severe attention 

‘ I am happy to hear that Adonats pleased you , 
I was considering how I could send you a copy , nor 
am I leas flattered by your friend Sir John’s approba- 
tion I think 1 shall write again Whilst you were 
with me, that is, during the latter period, and after 
you went away, I was harassed by some severe dis- 
quietudes, the causes of which are now I hope almost 
at an end What were the speculations which you 
say disturbed you * My mind is at peace respecting 
nothing so much as the constitution and mysteries 
of the great system of thmgs , my curiosity on this 
pomt never amounts to solicitude Williams’s play, 
if not a dramatic effort of the highest order, is one 
of the most manly, spirited, and natural pieces of 
writing I ever met with It is full of observation, 
both of nature and of human-nature , the theatiical 
effect and mteiest seem to be strong and well kept 
up I confess that I was surprised at his success, 
and shall be still more so if it is not universally 
acknowledged on the stage It is worth fifty such 
thmgs as Cornwall’s Mirandola 

‘I am just returned from a visit to Lord Byron at 
Ravenna, whom I have succeeded m rousing to attack 
The Quarteily I believe he is about to migrate to 
this part of the world 

‘We see the Williamses everyday, and my regard 
for them is every day increased , I hardly know which 
I like best, but I know that Jane is your favourite 
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‘ We are yet undecided for Florence or Pisa this 
winter, but in either of these places I confidently 
expect that we sliall see you Mary unites with me m 
best regards, and I remain, my dear Medwin, 
Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

P B Shelley 

‘ I am delighted to hear that you have so entirely" 
recovered your health , I hardly dared to hope so last 
winter 

‘PS I think you must have put up by mistake 
a MS translation of the Symposium of Plato, if so, 
pray contriv e to send it me I have one or two of 
your books which I will keep till you give mo 
instructions ’ 

I add also a lettei 

Ftom Mrs Slielley 

‘ At Jane’s request I enclose you this letter Of 
course, the horse is useless to her , nor could she 
keep it in any way, nor can she in liei state of mind 
attend to it If nothing else can bo done with it, 
you can soil it to pay its expenses, but you will be so 
kind as to attend to the affair youiseif 

‘ I ought to say something more about that which 
has left us in desolation But why should I attrister 
you with my desjiair 1 I wdl only mention Jane, 
since you will be interested and anxious, perhaps 
She IS not well, she does not sleep , but I hope with 
care she may get better God knows i She must have 
struggles, and no one is more unfit foi them No 
woman had over more need of a protector , but we shall 
be together, and until she joins either her mother or 
Edwaid’s brother, who is expected next year, I shall 
be with her Six or seven weeks ago — just three 
weeks before this blank moral death visited me — I was 
very ill, near dying , but I have got through it all I 
had not been out of the house from illness when Jane 
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and I posted to Leghorn from Lerici to get intelligence 
of them , and without intelhgenee, without rest, we 
returned, to wait ten days for the confirmation of our 
sentence of a life of eternal pain Yet not eternal I 
thmk we are all short-lived But for my child, I would 
take up my abode at Rome Rome is a good nurse, 
and soon rocks to a quiet grave those who seek death 
I scrawl all this nonsense, I know not why I intended 
to have wiitten two words only , but grief makes my 
mind active, and, iny pen in my hand, I run on by 
instinct I could do so foi sheets 
‘Adieu ' I hope you will be happy 

Yours very truly, 

MAnv W Shelley 

‘July 2 S 1 A, 1822 

‘S and I were united exactly eight yeais ago 
yesterday On the 4th of August he would have been 
thirty Except that his health was getting better and 
better, I w'ould not selfishly desiie that his angelic 
spiiit should again inhabit that frame which toimented 
it He IB alive and often with me now Everyone 
feels the same , all say that he was an elemental spirit, 
imprisoned hero, but fieo and happy now I am not 
now, one day I hope to be, worthy to join him My 
life is chalked out to nio it will be one of study only, 
except for my pool boy The children are in excellent 
health ’ 


CHAPTER XIV 

It is mentioned in my narrative that when I left 
Leghorn, m the Bolivar, to burn the bodies, I 
despatched two large feluccas, with ground-tackling, to 
drag for Shelley’s foundeied boat, having pieviously 
ascertained the spot in which she had been last seen 
afloat This was done for five oi six days, and they 
succeeded m finding her, but failed in getting her up. 
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I then wrote the particulars to my friend Capt Roberts, 
who was still at Genoa, asking him to complete the 
business He did so, whilst I went on to Rome, and, 
as will be seen by the following letters, he not only 
found, but got her up, and brought her into the 
harbour of Leghorn 

‘ Pisa, Sept 1822 

‘ Dear T , We have got fast hold of Shelley’s boat, 
and she is now safe at anchor off Via Reggio Every- 
thing IS in her, and clearly proves that she was not 
capsized I think she must have been swamped by a 
heavy sea , we found in her two trunks, that of 
Williams, containing money and clothes, and Shelley’s, 
filled with books and clothes 

Yours very sincerely, 

Dan Roberts ' 

‘ Sept 18, 1822 

‘ Dear T , I consulted Ld B on the subject of 
paying the crews of the felucca employed in getting up 
the boat He advised me to sell her by auction, and 
to give them half the proceeds of the sale I rode your 
horse to Via Reggio On Monday we had the sale, and 
only realized a trifle moie than two hundred dollars 
‘ The tw o masts were carried away just above board, 
the bowsprit broken off close to the bows, the gunwale 
stove in, and the hull half full of blue clay, out of 
which we fished clothes, books, spy-glass, and other 
articles A hamper of wine that Shelley bought at 
fjeghorn, a present for the harbour-master of Lerici, 
W.as spoilt, the corks forced partly out of the bottles, 
an.d the wine mixed with the salt-water You know 
this’ is effected by the pressure of the cold sea-water 
‘ \We found in the boat two memorandum books of 
Shelle v’s, quite perfect, and another damaged , a journal 
of Wili'iams’s, quite perfect, written up to the 4th of 
July l'' washed the printed books some of them were 
so glued ' together by the slimy mud that the leaves 
could not f'>e separated most of these things are now 
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in Ld B ’s custody The letters, private papers, and 
WiHipjns’s journal, I left in charge of Hunt 

‘ Ld B has found out that you left at Genoa some 
of the ballast of the Bolnar, and he asked me to sell it 
for him 

‘ P S On a close examination of Shelley’s boat, we 
may find many of the timbers on the starboai d quarter 
broken, which makes me think for certain that she 
must have been run down by some of the feluccas in 
the squall 

Dan Roberts ’ 

Byron’s spirit was always fretting for action, but his 
body was a diag that held him back One of his pleas 
for hoarding money was that he might buy a province 
in Chill or Peru, to which he once added, archly, ‘ of 
course with a gold or silver mine to pay usance for my 
moneys ’ , at another time it was Mexico and copper, 
and when savage with the Britishers, he would 
threaten to go to the United States and be naturalized , 
he once asked me to apply to the American consul at 
Leghorn, and Commodore Jones of the American navy, 
then in the harbour, offered him a passage Byron 
visited the ship, and was well pleased with his re- 
ception , there w as a beginning but no middle or end 
to his enterprises The under-current of his mind was 
always drifting towards the East , he envied the free 
and independent manner m which Lady Hester Stan- 
hope lived in Syria, and often reverted to it He said 
he would have gone there if she had not forestalled him 
Then his thoughts veered round to his early love, 
the Isles of Greece, and the revolution m that country 
— for before that time he never dreamt of donning the 
warrior’s plume, though the peace-loving Shelley had 
suggested and I urged it He asked me to get him 
any information I could amongst my friends at Leghorn 
of the state of Greece , but as it was a common practice 
of his to make such inquiries without any serious 
object, I took little heed of his request. 
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We weie then at Pisa in the old palace, which he 
was about giving up, Mrs Shelley having gene to 
Genoa, and taken for him the Casa Saluzzi at Albaro, 
near Genoa , the Hunts too were about moving to 
the same destination I had determined to return to 
Rome, but stopped to convoy them in the Buhvai 
When a lazy and passive master who has never 
leaint, or if he may have leaint has forgotten, how 
to put on his trousers, shave, or brush his hair, in a 
sudden ecstasy oi impulse lesolves to do everythmg 
for liimself and everybody else, as Byion now at- 
tempted to do, the hubbub, dm, and confusion that 
ensue are frightful If the Casa Lanfianchi had 
been on fire at midnight it could not have been 
worse, nor I more pleased at es&iping fiom it, as I did, 
under the plea of getting the flotilla leady at Leghorn 
In September we all left Tusc,iny, Byion by land, 
the Hunts in one felucca, and Byron’s servants, and 
what the Yankee would liave called a freiglit of 
notions, in another , for as Byion never sold or gave 
away anything be had acquired, theie was all the 
rubbish accumulated in the many years he had lived 
in Italy, besides his men, women, dogs, .ind monkeys, 
and all that w'as theiis In the Balimt I had only a 
few things, such as plate, books, and papeis , we put 
into Lerici, and there all met again I took Hunt to 
the Villa Magni, where Shelley had lived Byion came 
on board the Bolivar, we had a sail and a swim (as 
mentioned in my sixth chapter), after which he was 
seized with spasms and remained two days m bed 
On my visiting him and questioning him as to his 
ailments, he said he was always ‘ bedevilled for a week 
after moving ’ 

‘ No wonder ’, I answered, ‘ if you always make such 
a dire com motion, before it ’ 

‘ Look lu that book ’, pointing to one on the table, 
Thomas’s IMmestic Medicine, ‘look for a jii escription ’ 
‘ For what ? what is your complaint ? ’ I said. ‘ How 
do you feel ? ’ 
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‘ Feel ’ why, just as that damned obstreperous fellow 
felt chained to a rock, the vultures gnawing my mid- 
riff, and vitals too, for I have no liver ’ As the spasms 
returned, he roared out ‘ I don’t caie for dying, but I 
cannot bear this • It’s past joking — call Fletcher , 
give me something that will end it — or me > I can’t 
stand it much longer ’ 

His valet brought some ether and laudanum, and 
we compounded a diench as prescribed in the book, 
with an outwaid application of hot towels, and other 
remedies Luckily, the medico of Lenci was absent, 
so in two oi tliroo days our patient was well enough 
to resume his journey, and we all stalled for Genoa, 
where we arrived without furthci accident 

All that were now left of oui Pisan circle established 
themselves at Albaio — Byron, Leigh Hunt, and Mrs 
Shelley 1 took uji my (juarteis in the city of palaces 
The fine sjiint th.vt had animated and held us together 
was gone Left to our own dev ices, we degenerated 
apace 


CHAPTER XV 

It IS the same ' — For be it i<»y or sorrow, 

The jialh of itsdej»arture still is Jrco , 

Mun h \Obterday mav ne’er Ikj like his morrow, 

Naught 11 a> endure but Mutability 

SHELLE'^ 

Even I, least tJunking of a tlioughtless throng, 

Just skilled to Know the right niul choose tJio wrong , 

Fieed at that age when reason s shield is lost, 

To light u y course through passion s countless host , 

Whom every path of pleasure's flowery way 
Has lured in turn, and all have ltd astray 

English Bards and iscotch Revicwf'rs—BVROV 

Byron considered it mdispensable to the preseivation 
of his popularity that he should keep continually before 
the public , and thought an alliance with an able and 
friendly newspaper would he an easy way of doing so. 
Not that he would or could submit to the methodical 
drudgery of continually writing for one, but that he 
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might occasionally use it for criticizing and attacking 
those who offended him, as a vent for his splenetic 
humours Shelley opposed the scheme , still Byron, 
had a hankering to try his powers in those hand- 
to-hand conflicts then in vogue even m the great 
Reviews 

The appetites of actors, authors, and artists for 
popularity are insatiable The craving to be noticed 
IS general, it begins at birth and ends in death It 
grows by what it feeds on The morbid yearning in 
some minds for notoriety, or to make a sensation, 
IS such that, rather than be unnoticed, they invent 
crimes, and lay claim to the good or evil deeds of 
others 

The aspiring fool that fired the Ephesian dome 
Outlives, iQ fame, the pious fool that raised it 

Shakespeare 

When he consented to join Leigh Hunt and others 
in writing for The Liberal, I think Byron’s principal 
inducement was in the belief that John and Leigh 
Hunt were proprietors of The Examiner ,—bo when 
Leigh Hunt at Pisa told him he was no longer 
connected with that paper, Byron was taken aback, 
finding that Hunt would be entirely dependent on 
the success of their hazardous project, while he would 
himself be deprived of that on which he had set his 
heart — the use of a weekly paper in great circulation 

The death of Shelley, and the failure of The Libeial, 
irritated Byion , the cuckoo-note ‘I told you so’, 
sung by his friends, and the loud crowing of enemies, 
by no means allayed his ill-humour In this frame of 
mind he was continually planning how to extricate him- 
self His plea for hoarding was that he might have 
a good round tangible sum of current com to aid him 
m any emergency, as ‘money’, he observed, ‘is the 
only true and constant friend a wise man puts his 
trust in They used to call me spendthrift, now they 
call me miser Spending don’t turn to account, so I 
am trying what saving wiU do. I want a sum of money 
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independent of income ;£30,000 will do — ;£10,000 I 
have — to buy a principality in one of the South 
American states — Chill or Peru Lady Hester Stan- 
hope’s way of life in Syria would just suit my humour ’ 

I replied ‘ They are not habitable for strangers yet 
Better buy one of the Greek islands , the Turks would 
sell them cheap now ’ 

Byron answered ‘ We shall see Prudent people 
talk of a middle course , I am always for extremes 
A short cut , all or nothing ’ 

He exhausted himself in planning, projectmg, be- 
ginning, wishing, intending, postponing, regretting, 
and doing nothing the unready are fertile in excuses, 
and his were inexhaustible , so I determined to be oflf. 
At this time a committee was formed in London to 
aid the Greeks in their war of independence, and 
shortly after I wrote to one of the most active movers 
in It, Lieut Blaquiere, to ask information as to their 
objects and intentions, and mentioned Byron as being 
very much interested on the subject of Greece , the 
Lieutenant wrote, as from the committee, direct to 
Byron, in the grandiloquent style which all authorities, 
especially self-constituted ones, delight in In the 
early part of 1823 Blaquiere on his way to the Ionian 
Islands stopped at Genoa, and saw Byron, whom he 
informed of his intention to visit Greece, in order to 
see how matters were progressing He said that his 
lordship had been unanimously elected a member of 
the Gieek Committee, and that his name was a tower 
of strength , he brought Byron’s credentials, and a 
mass of papers The propositions of the committee 
came at the right moment , the Pilgrim was dissatisfied 
with himself and his position Greece and its memories 
warmed him, a new career opened before him His 
first impulses were always ardent, but if not acted on 
instantly they cooled He was a prompt penman, 
often answering m hot haste letters that excited his 
feelings, and following his first replies up by others to 
allay their fervour, or, as the Persians have it, ‘ eating 
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his words ’ But the Greek Committee were not to 
be fobbed off , they resolved to have him ^on any 
terms, so they assented to all he suggested The 
ofticial style of the documents sent by the committee, 
the gieat seal and the prodigality of wax and diplo- 
matic phrases, as well as the importance attached to 
his name, and the great events pi edict ed from his 
personal exeitions, tickled the Poet’s fancy The 
negotiation with the committee occupied some months 
befoie Byron, perplexed in the extreme, finally com- 
mitted himself He might well hesitate It would 
have been dilhcult to find a man more unfit for such 
an entei prise , but he had a great name, and that was 
all the committee reijuired The marvel was that he 
lent it Moore, Byron’s biographer, suggests that he 
embarked m this crusade to rekindle his mental light 
and failing popularity, whereas the chronology of his 
works proves that his mental poweis waxed stronger 
as he grew older, and that his last poems were his 
best ’rhat envy, malice, and hatred bedogged his 
steps, snarling and 8na])ping, is true, but neither his 
power nor popularity had declined, nor did he think so 
In after years I called on Mi Murray, his late 
publisher, whom 1 met coming from Ins Mnetum, 
accoiikpamed by a sallow -visaged young man As soon 
as the young man left the shop, Murray said ‘ He 
asked me to read a jtoem he had with him, and, if I 
approved, to publish it , said that it was highly com- 
mended, etc , etc I declined, saying I was no judge , 
that I had refused several popular writers I had 
made up my mind, on losing the great poet, not to 
pubhsh another line of verse ’ 

‘ Have you ’, I asked, ‘ found poetry unprofitable ? ’ 
He replied ‘ This morning I looked ov er my ledger, 
and I find ^76,000 has passed over that counter from 
Lord Byron’s pen alone Can anyone in the trade say 
as much 2 And then look at the time it was done in — 
ten years I think that proves he was a great poet ’ 

I said ‘And yet you declined publishing what he 
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wrote m the last year of his hfe, intimating that his 
popularity was declining, and that his writings were 
becoming immoral, which offended him Shelley said 
his Vision of Judgment and the last cantos of Don 
Juan were excellent ’ 

Murray leplied ‘His friends were at me from morn- 
ing till night They said that the people in good 
society were shocked at the low tone he had fallen into 
They attributed this to the vicious set he had got 
about him at Pisa ’ (looking knowingly at me, as I was 
one of them) , ‘ and they bothered me into remonstrat- 
ing with him, and I was fool enough to do so m haste, 
and have repented at leisure of my folly, for Mr 
Gifford, the ablest seholai of them all, and one who 
did not throw his words aw.iy, as well as a few men of 
the same stamp, occasionally dropped leinarks which 
satished me I had done wiong in alluding to the 
subject, for it was after reading the latter cantos of 
Don Joan that Mr Giffoid said ‘“Upon my soul, I 
do not know where to pl.ice Byion I think we can’t 
find a niche foi him unless we go back and place him 
after Shakesfioare and Milton” — after a pause — “there 
IS no other place for him ” ’ 

‘ When I advertised a new poem from his pen, this 
quiet street was as thronged with carnages and people 
as Regent Street, and this shop was crowded with 
loids and ladies and footmen, so that the trade could 
not get near the counter to be served * That was 
something like business That great man with his 
pen could alone have suppoited a jiublishing establish- 
ment, and I was bereft of my senses to throw it away 
They talked of his immoral writings there is a whole 
row from the greatest w-riters— including sermons — 
why don’t they buy them ? I am sick of the sight of 
them , they have remained there so long they seem 
glued to the shelf ’ 

I said ‘ That is what Byron tells you is the cant of 
the age ’ 

* It 18 related that 14,000 coinos of The Corsair were sold m one day 
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I observed to Murray that Moore had only seen 
Byron in society , his Life of his brother Bar^ was a 
mystification , his comments might be considered very 
eloquent as a rhapsody, if they had been spoken over 
the Poet’s grave, but they give no idea of the 
individuality of the man 

‘ The most valuable paits of Moore’s L^fe are the 
letters addressed to you ’ I continued , ‘ and as they 
were designed for publication, you should have printed 
them with his prose works ’ 

Murray replied ‘ You are quite right If ever a 
statute of lunacy is taken out against me, it must be 
on the plea of my mad agreement with Moore foi 
Byron’s Life, by which I lost credit and a gieat deal 
of money , but it is not too late to redeem my error 
so far as the public is concerned , rather than leave it 
as it IS, I will get Lockhart, or somebodj else, to do 
the thing as it should be done ’ 

I have been seduced into this digression to show 
from what a small squad of nialigiiants came the cry 
of Byron’s failing powers and popularity I am also 
reminded of a conversation I had with Byron I 
found him at Albaro one day counting up his money, 
and, some remark being made about how he and Scott 
had raised the price of literature, and the large sum 
Moore was said to have received for Lalla Raolh, he 
said, ‘ I have been calculating, and find that I have 
received £24,000 —that is pretty well ’ 

In December, 1822, I laid up the Poet’s pleasure- 
boat, paid off the crew, retaining the first mate in my 
service as a groom, and, early in the following year, 
1823, started on horseback —with the aforesaid sailor, 
mounted, to act as tender— to take a cruise inland 
So durmg Byron s negotiation with the Greek Com- 
mittee, and Blaquiere’s visit to Albaro, I was absent, 
but bemg apprized of what was going on I was not 
surprised when in Rome at receiving the following 
note 
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'June 15, 1823 

‘ My dear T , You must have heard that I am going 
to GreSce Why do you not come to me ? I want 
your aid, and am exceedingly anxious to see you 
Pray come, for I am at last determined to go to 
Greece , it is the only place I was ever contented in 
I am serious, and did not write before, as I might have 
given you a journey for nothing, they all say I can be 
of use m Greece I do not know how, nor do they , 
but at all events let us go 

Yours, etc , truly, 

N Byron ’ 

To show Byron’s vacillating state of mind, I quote 
some passages from letters I received at that time 

Captain Roberts, in a letter dated May 26th, 1823, 
Genoa, says ‘ Between you and me, I think there is 
small chance of Byron’s going to Greece , so I think 
from the wavering manner in which he speaks of it, 
he said the other day “ Well, Captain, if we do not go 
to Greece, I am determined to go somewhere, and 
hope we shall all be at sea together by next month, 
as I am tired of this place, the shore, and all the 
people on it ” ’ 

Ten days after, in a letter dated the 6th of June, 
Roberts writes me 

‘ Byron has sold the Bohvar to Lord Blessington 
for four hundred guineas, and is determined to go to 
Greece he says, whilst he was in doubt, feaiing it 
might prove no reality, he did not like to bring you 
here , now, he wishes much to see you to have your 
opinion as to what steps it will be most necessary to 
take I have been on board several vessels with him , 
as yet he has not decided on any of them I think he 
would find it answer, now he has sold the schooner, to 
buy the three-masted clipper we saw at Leghorn, to 
refit and arm her (as I am much of your way of think- 
ing) for a big gun or two, and legs to run and wings to 
pursue, as the case may be, for the Greek waters are 
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pestered with pirates I have written by his desire to 
Dunn about her, if you come here by way of Leghorn, 
pray overhaul her, and then you will be able'^to give 
him your opinion I think she will do excellently 
well, except the accommodation— the cabin is small. 
He has asked me to be of the party ' 

Four days after I had received the above, Mrs 
Shelley, having just seen Byron, wrote me fionj 
Crenoa, June 9th 

‘Lord Byion says that, as he has not hoard from 
Greece, his going there is uncertain , but if he does go, 
he 18 extremely desirous that you should join him, and 
if you will continue to let him know where you may 
be found, he will infoim you as soon as he comes to 
any decision ’ 

This was not the last of Byron’s countoi -messages 
to me, besides commissions winch I was urged instantly 
to execute, knowing him, I took no heed nor made 
any preparations until he wrote me that he had 
chartered a vessel On the 22nd I received this note 
from him 

‘ Dear T , I have engaged a vessel (now on hei way 
to Leghorn to unload), and on hei return to Genoa we 
embark She is called the T/eicide* you can come 
back in her if you like, it will save you a land journey. 
I need not say I shall like your company of all things 
I want a surgeon, native or foreign, to take charge of 
medical stoi es, and be m personal attendance Salary, 
a hundred pounds a year, and his treatment, at our 
table, as a companion and a gentleman He must 
have recommendations, of course Can you look out 
for me 'I Perhaps you can consult Vacck, to whom I 
have wiitten on the same subject, we are, however, 
pressed for time a little I expect you with impatience, 
and am ever yoUrs, 

N. B ’ 


Byron’s letters to his literary allies were written 
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carefully, expressly to be shown about He said, on 
seeing {he word private on a letter, ‘ That will insure 
its becoming public If I really wish mine to be 
private, I say things that my correspondents don’t 
wish divulged ’ When he wrote on the spur of the 
moment his letters were often obscure and peevish , if 
he gave them me to read, and I told him they would 
offend, he would rewrite them stdl more ofiFensively 
Omitting his more lengthy scrawls, as they would re- 
quire tedious notes to explain them, I give two or three 
shoit samples of his ordinary natural style 

On his hearing that a naval officer of the Deipatch 
sloop of war had boarded his boat at Leghorn, and 
taken away her pennant, he wrote me 

■ riSA, Auguit 10, 1822 

‘ Dear T , I always foresaw and told you that they 
would take e\ ery opportunity of annoj ing mo in every 
respect If you get Amei lean papers and peiimssion 
to sail under then flag, I shall be veiy glad, and should 
much prefer it, but I doubt that it will be very 
difficult Yours, 

N B ’ 

Byron had a dispute with Captain Roberts on a very 
frivolous subject, he sent me a letter to forward to 
the Captain , I refused to foiward it, saying it would 
not do, on which he wrote me the following 

‘ Genoa, Obsr 1822 

‘ My dear T , I enclose you a letter from, and an- 
other to. Captain R , which may be more to your taste, 
but at any rate it contains all that I have to say on 
the subject , you will, I presume, write, and enclose it 
or not according to your own opimon ’ [it was one of 
his long-winded, offensive epistles, so I did not send 
it] ‘ I repeat that I have no wish for a quarrel, but 
if it comes unlooked for, it must be received accord- 
ingly I recognize no right in any man to interfere 
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between me and men m my pay, of whose conduct 1 
have the best right to judge 

Yours, ever and afterwards, 

N B’ 

I gber 2 iit^ 1822 

‘ My deak T , Thank you, I was just going to send 
you down some books, and the compass of the Don 
Juan, which I Vielieve belongs to Captain Roberts , if 
there is anything of yours on board the Bolivar, let 
me know, that I may send it or keep it for you 1 
don’t know how youi account stands, you will let me 
know if there is any balance due to you, that I may 
pay it I am willing to make any agreement with a 
proper peison in the arsenal to look after hei, and also 
to have the rigging deposited in a safe place I have 
given the boy and one of the men then clothes, and if 
Mr Beeze had been civil, and Frost honest, I should 
not have been obliged to go so near the wind with 
them. But I hate bothering you with these things 
I agree with you in your parting sentence, and hope 
we shall have better luck another time Theie is one 
satisfaction, however, which is, that the displeasures 
have been rather occasioned by untow'ard circum- 
stances, and not by the disjiosition of any party 
concerned But such are human things even in little , 
we would haidly have had more plague with a hrst- 
rate No news of any kind fiom England, which don’t 
look well 

Yours ever and truly, 

N B’ 

This referred to a threatened prosecution of his 
Vision of Judgment, which had been published in 
Hunt’s LiberaL 

Leigh Hunt, in his metaphysical gossip about 
Byron, professes to assign motives for everything he 
said , but the constitution of their minds was so 
dissimilar, m the whole world you could not find two 
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men more differently constituted Indeed, a man 
himself cannot assign a motive for all the idle words 
he speaks, or even for his trifling acts, they are 
involuntary 


CHAPTER XVI 

He passed forth, and new ad\entnre sought , 

Long way he travelled before he heard of aught 

Faerie Spensee 

Forwarding my traps to Leghorn, I was soon on the 
road to Genoa My sailor groom had returned to his 
family, and I engaged an Aineiican born negro to fill 
his place In Italy, I invariably travelled on horse- 
back The distances fiom one town to another are 
short, the scenery is varied, and the climate beautiful , 
besides, Italy is peculiarly adapted to this slow, yet 
only, way of thoroughly seeing a country Most 
travelleis fly through in a string, like a flock of wild 
geese, merely alighting at the great cities As the 
weathei was hot and the days long, we started every 
morning at four or five o’clock, and jogged along until 
ten 01 eleven, then pulled up at town, village, or soli- 
tary locanda, oi, in default of these, looked out for a 
wood, dell, luin, or othei place tliat promised shade 
and watei Tlien dismounting we fed our horses from 
nosebags, made up a fire, boiled coffee, breakfasted off 
such things as we had brought with us, smoked our 
pipes, and fell asleep Our provender was carried by 
the black, in old-fashioned saddle-bags. In that fine 
climate our wants were so few that they provided 
ample stowage room I had two excellent Hungarian 
cavalry horses, bought from an Austrian colonel Our 
usual day's travel was from thirty-five to forty-five 
miles, the best half of the distance we always accom- 
plished before breakfast, so that our day’s journey 
was completed at four or fave in the evening, and 
every day both horses and men improved in condition. 
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If there is any healthier or pleasanter way of life than 
this, I can only say I have never enjoyed it ^ 

However long the journey, it was never tedious, and 
I always legretted its termination I stopped two 
days at Florence, and tlien shaped my course for the 
sea-boaid, through Massa and Rapallo, Sarzana, Lerici, 
and Spezzia, on which coast e\ery thing nas fanuhar to 
me, and associated with the memories of my lost 
friends Shelley and Williams My horses stopped at 
their accustomed locandas, and many familiar faces 
came out to welcome me 

I arrived early at Leiici, and determined to sleep 
there, and finish my journey to Genoa on the follow- 
ing day In the evening, I walked to the Villa Magm, 
where the Shelleys had last lived, and the ground- 
floor having neither doox noi window, I walked in 
Shelley’s shattered skiff, in which he used to go ,id- 
venturing, as he termed it, m riveis and canals, was still 
there in that little flat-bottomed boat he liad wiitten 
many beautiful things 

Our boat 13 asleej) on Bricliin s stream, 

IiB sails are folded like thoughts in a dieam, 

The helm 8wa>s idly, hither niid lliillitr , 

Doiiiiiiic, the boatman, has bi ought the mast, 

And the oars and the sails but *ti8 bleoiniig fast 

And here it was, sleeping still on the mud floor, with 
its mast and oars broken I mounted the stairs or 
rather ladder into the dming-room they had lived in, 
for this and four small bedrooms was all the space 
they had As I surveyed its splotchy walls, broken 
floor, cracked ceiling, and jwverty-struck appearance, 
whde I noted the loneliness of the situation, and 
remembered the fuiy of the waves that m blowing 
weather laslied its walls, I did not marvel at Mis 
Shelley’s and Mrs Williams’s groans on first enteiing 
it, nor that it had required all Ned Williams’s per- 
suasive powers to induce them to stop there We 
men had only looked at the sea and scenery, and 
would have been satisfied with a tent. But women 
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look to a house as their empire Ladies without a 
drawing room are like pictuies without frames, or birds 
without feathers , knowing this, they set to work with 
a will, and transformed it into a very pleasant abode 
One of the customs of the natives of this bay 
reminded me of the South Sea Islanders At sunset 
the whole population of men, women, and children 
took to the water, sporting in it for hours like wild 
ducks , we occasionally did the same, Shelley especi- 
ally delighting in the sport His wife looked grave, 
and said it was ‘ improper ’ Shelley protested 
vehemently against the arbitrary power of the word, 
saying ‘ Hush, Mary , that insidious word has never 
been echoed by these woods and rocks don’t teach 
it them It was one of the words my fellow serpent 
whispered into Eve’s ear, and when I hear it, I wish 
I was far away on some lone island, with no other 
inhabitants than seals, sea-birds, and water-r^ts ’ 
Then turning to his friend he continued ‘ At Pisa, 
Mary said a jacket was not proper, because others 
did not wear them, and here it’s not proper to bathe, 
because everybody does Oh ' what shall we do ? ’ 

The next day I staited at daylight for Genoa, and 
when I came near Albaro, I sent my horses to the 
city, and walked to the Casa Saluzzi, of which all 
the doors and windows were open, as is usual in 
Italian countiy houses during summer evenings I 
walked in, and as I did not see any of Byron’s people, 
I looked into five or six of the fifty or sixty rooms 
which the palace contained, before I found the 
Pilgrim’s penetralia he was so deeply absorbed that 
he did not heai my steps There he sat with a pen 
in his hand and papers before him, with a pamfuUy 
perplexed expression and heated brow, such as an 
mspired Pythoness might have had on hei tripod I 
thought it a sacrilege to profane his sanctuary, and 
was hesitating whether I should retreat or advance 
when his bull-dog Moretto came m from the haU, so I 
spoke to the dog 
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B3nron, recognizing my voice, sprang up with his 
usual alacrity, and shook my hand with unusual 
warmth After a hasty chat, he halloed out lustily 
for his servants, for there were no bells he was 
going out of the room, saying ‘You must be hungry, 
we will see what there is in the house ’ 

I assured him that I was not, and that I could not 
stop, as I wished to see Mrs Shelley and the Leigh 
Hunts 

‘Aye, aye’, he observed, ‘they are flesh eaters — 
you scorn my Lenten fare But come back soon , I 
will dispatch my Srilad and sardines, and then we 
will discuss a bottle of hock, and talk over matters , 
I have a great deal to tell you, but I must first 
balance these cursed hills, I have been an hour 
poring over this one you found me at, and my tattle 
don’t square with Lega, in the time thus lost I 
might have written halt a canto of Dan Juan — and 
the amount of the bill is only one hundred and forty- 
three lire, which is not six pounds In cases of 
lunacy, the old demon Eldon decided men’s sanity by 
figures, if I had been had up before him (I was very 
near being so), and he had given me the simplest 
sum in arithmetic, I should have been consigned to 
durance \ile 


For the rule of three it puzzles me, 

And practice drives rne mad 

In about an hour and a half I returned to the 
Casa Saluzzi, and found the Poet still hard at work 
on his weekly bills he observed archly ‘I have 
found out, in another account of the steward’s, that 
he has cheated himself , that is his afiair, not mine.’ 
This put him in good humour, so he gathered up the 
scattered accounts and put them away He then 
read me his correspondence with the Greek Com- 
mittee, or rather the last portion of it, and a letter 
from Blaquiere, fiom Greece, and told me what he 
thought of doing. Promising to see Byron the follow- 
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mg day, I left him and walked to my locanda at 
Genoa He thought he was m honour bound to go 
to Zante to meet Blaquiere, — the rest seemed to 
depend on blind chance The Committee suggested 
no definite plan, nor could he form one 

Mental as well as physical diseases are hereditary. 
Byron’s arrogant temper he inherited, his penurious 
habits were instilled into him by his mother , he was 
reared in poverty and obscurity and unexpectedly 
became a Lord, with a good estate this was enough 
to unsettle the equanimity of such a temperament as 
his But fortune as well as misfortune comes with 
both hands full, and when, as he himself said, he 
awoke one morning and found himself famous, his 
brain grew dizzy, and he foolishly entered the great 
donkey sweepstakes, and ran in the ruck galled m 
the race, he bolted off the course, and rushed mto 
the ranks of that great sect that worships golden 
images If you come too near the improvident or 
the reckless, there is danger of being engulfed in the 
vortex they create, wheieas with the thrifty you may 
do well enough Thus ruminating, I reached my inn, 
the Croce di Malta 

The next day Byron called, he wished me to go 
on board the brig he had chartered — the Hercules, 
Captain Scott, — to see her equipments and accom- 
modations and report thereon I did so, and was 
very much dissatisfied She was a colher-built tub 
of 120 tons, round-bottomed, and bluflf-bowed, and, of 
course, a dull sailer, with the bulk -heads, the horse- 
boxes, and other fittings newly put up, ill-contrived, 
and scamped by the contractor The Captain, one of 
the rough old John Bull stamp, was well enough — 
the mate better, and no fault to be found with the 
crew, but that they were too few in number For 
such an expedition we should have had a well-manned 
and fast-sailing clipper-built craft, adapted to the 
light Hinds and summer seas pi evading in the Greek 
Archipelago, so that after calling at the loman 
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Islands we could have used her as a yacht, run over 
to the Morea, touching at several ports not blc^kaded 
by the Tuiks, and ascertained the exact state of the 
war, its wants, capabilities, and, more especially, the 
characters of those who conducted it We might 
then have exacted conditions before committing our- 
selves to any specific line of action Under the 
English flag, this and much more might have been 
done On saying this to Byron, he answered ‘There 
was no other vessel than the Ileicides to be had at 
Genoa ’ 

‘ Leghorn is the place for shipping ’ said I 

‘ Why, then, did you not come heie sooner ? I had 
no one to help me ’ 

‘ You had Captain Roberts, the very man for the 
oecasion , we might as well have built a raft and so 
chanced it ' 

Then smiling, he replied ‘ They say I have got her 
on very easy terms ’ 

‘Aye, but the tune she will be on her voyage will 
make her a bad bargain, she will take a week to 
drift to Leghorn, and it should be done in twenty 
hours ’ 

‘We must make the best of it I will pay her off 
at the Ionian Islands, and stop there until I see my 
way, for here we can learn nothing lilaquiere is to 
meet me at Zante by appointment, and he is now m 
the Morea ’ 


CHAPTER XVII 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters lieave around me and on high 
The winds lift up their vuicca I depart, 

Whither I know not 

Childe Ha-) oW— B yron 

On the 13th of July, 1823, we shipped the horses, 
four of Bywn’s and one of mine, and m the evening. 
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Byron, Ganiba, and an unfledged medical student, 
with hve or six servants, embaiked I and my negro 
completed the complement On my observing to 
Byron the Doctor would be of no use, as he had 
seen no practice, he answered ‘ If he knows little 
I pay little, and we will find him plenty of work.’ 
The next day it was dead calm, so we relanded, on 
the 15th ne weighed anchor at daylight, several 
American sliips, in compliment to Byron, sending 
their boats to tow us out of the bay, but made very 
little progress, we lay in the ofhng all day like a log 
upon the main under a broiling sun — the Italians 
skipping about, gesticulating, and chattering like 
wild monkeys in a wood The Pilgrim sat apait, 
solemn and sad, — he took no notice of anything nor 
spoke a word At midnight the sea breeze sot m and 
quickly freshened, so we shortened sail and hauled 
our wind As soon as the old tub began to play at 
pitch and toss, the noisy Italians, with the exception 
of the Venetian gondolier, B.ittista, crept into holes 
and coiners in consternation Tlie horses kicked 
down their flimsy paititions, and my black groom and 
I had to secure them, while the sea got up and the 
wind increased I told Byion that we must bear up 
for port, or we should lose our cattle ‘Do as you 
like ’, he said So we bore up, and after a rough 
night, re-anchored m out foi mer berth , as the sun 
rose the wind died away, and one by one the land- 
lubbers eiawled on deck Byron, having remained 
all night on deck, laughed at the miserable figure 
they cut, they all went on shore, and I set to work 
with two or three English carpenters to repair 
damages 

In the evening we took a fresh departure, and the 
weather continuing fine, we had no other delay than 
that which arose from the bad sailing qualities of 
our vessel We weie five days on our passage to 
Leghorn, not averaging more than twenty miles a day 
We all messed and most of us slept on deck. Byron, 
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unusually silent and senous, was generally dunng 
the day reading Scott’s I/ife of Swift, Col Hippgsley’s 
Expedition to South America, Grimm’s Con espondence, 
or Rochefoucauld This was his usual style of read- 
ing on shore We were two days at Leghorn com- 
pleting our sea stores A Mr Hamilton Browne and 
two Greeks, who had previously applied to Byron for 
a passage, came on board One of the Greeks called 
himself Prince Shilizzi, the other, Vitaili, assumed no 
higher rank than Captain The friends who accom- 
panied them on board whispered me to be wary of 
them, asserting that the Prince was a Russian spy, 
and the Captain in the interests of the Turks This 
was our first sample of the morality of the modem 
Greeks On my telling this to Byron he merely said, 
‘And a fair sample too of the ancient as well as 
modern, if Mitford is to be believed ’ 

Our Scotch passenger, with no other handle to his 
name than plaui Mr Hamilton Browne, was an ac- 
quisition , he had been in ofece in the Ionian Islands, 
spoke Italian and Romaic, and knew a good deal of 
the Greeks, as well as the characters of the English 
residents in command of the Islands From what we 
learnt from him we alteied our plan, and instead of 
Zante decided on going to Cephalonia, as Sir C J 
Napier was in command there, and the only man in 
office favourably disposed to the Greeks and their 
cause We remained two days at Leghorn completing 
our stores I don’t remember that Byron went on 
shore more than once, and then only to settle his 
accounts with his agent, Webb As we were getting 
under weigh, my friend Grant came on board, and 
gave Byron the latest English papers. Reviews, and 
the first volume* of Las Cases’ Memoirs of Napoleon, 
just out On the 23rd of July, 1823, we put to sea in 
the finest possible weather, drifting leisurely along 
the Italian coast, we sighted Piombmo, a town in the 
midst of the pestilential lagoons of the Maremma, 
famous for its wild fowl and fevers , a dark line of 
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]ungle fringed the shore for many leagues , we crossed 
the mouth of the muddy Tiber , saw the Alban Mount, 
and Mount Soracte, the landmarks which point out 
the site of Rome On coming near Lonza, a small 
islet, converted into one of their many dungeons by 
the Neapolitan government, I said to Byron ‘ There is 
a sight that would curdle the milky blood of a poet- 
laureate ’ 

‘ If Southey were here ’, he answered, ‘ he would sing 
hosannas to the Bourbons Here kings and governors 
are only the jailers and hangmen of the detestable 
Austrian baibaiians What dolts and drivellers the 
people are to submit to such universal despotism ' I 
should like to see, from this our ark, the world sub- 
merged, and all the rascals on it drowning like rats ’ 

I put a pencil and papei in his h.ind, saying ‘ Per- 
petuate your curses on tyranny, for poets, like ladies, 
generally side with the despots ’ 

He readily took the paper and set to woik I walked 
the deck to prevent his being distui bed He looked 
as crestfallen as a riotous boy, suddenly pounced upon 
by a master and given an impossible task, scrawling 
and scratching out, sadly perplexed Aftei a long 
spell, he said 

‘ You think it is as easy to write poetry as smoke a 
cigar — look, it’s only doggerel Extemporizing verses 
IS nonsense , poetry is a distinct faculty — it won’t 
come when called — you may as well whistle for a 
wind , a Pythoness was primed when put upon her 
tripod I must chew the cud before I write I have 
thought over most of my subjects for years before 
writing a line ’ 

He did not, however, give up the task, and sat 
pondering over the paper for nearly an hour , then 
gnashing his teeth, he toie up what he had written, 
and threw the fragments overboard 

Seeing I looked disappointed ‘ You might as well 
ask me to describe an earthquake, whilst the ground 
was trembling under my feet Give me time — I can’t 
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forget the theme but for this Greek business I should 
have been at Naples writing a fifth canto of Ghtlde 
Harold, expressly to give vent to my detestation of 
the Austrian tyranny in Italy 

Some time aftei, I suggested he should write a war 
song for the Greeks , he did so afterwards I saw the 
original amongst his papers at Missolonghi, and made 
a copy of it, which I have lost Proceeding on our 
voyage, it w as not until w e had been some days fairly 
at sea, with no land to look back upon, that the 
Pilgrim legained something of his self-command — he 
may have felt the tiuth of tlie old song 

Now w e re 111 for it, diniTne whit fody, boys, 

To be down hearted, yo lio 

A balmy night at sea, almost as light as day, without 
its glare Byron, sitting in his usual seat by the 
taffrail, had been foi hours ‘ chewing the cud of sweet 
and bittei fancy’, if a tiopical night like this can’t 
soothe a laoeiated mind nothing but de.ath can , all 
hands w'ere asleep, but the helmsman and mate 
keeping watch 

Bykon If Death comes m the shape of a cannon- 
ball and takes off my head, he is welcome I have no 
wish to live, but I can’t bear pain Don't repeat the 
ceremony you went through with Shelley — no one 
wants my ashes 

The You will be claimed for Westminster Abbey 
Byron No, they don’t want me — nor would I have 
my bones mingled with that motley throng 

Tre I should prefer being launched into the sea, 
to the nonsense of the land ceremonies 

Byron There is a rocky islet off Mama — it is the 
Pirates’ Isle , it syggested The Corsair No one knows 
it , I’ll show it you on the way to the Morea There 
IS the spot I should like my bones to lie 

Tre They won’t let me do so without you will it 
Byron I will, if you are with me when I die , 
remind me, and don’t let the blundering blockhead 
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doctors bleed me, or when I am dead maul my carcase 
— I have an antipathy to letting blood My Italians 
have never lost sight of their homes before , they are 
men to look at, but of no use under any emergency — 
youi negro is worth them all 

Tbe But j ou have your ancient page, Fletcher 
Byron said, smiling ‘He is the worst of them, 
grunting and giumbliiig all the morning, and fuddled 
at night They say the bones harden w ith age— I am 
sure my feelings do , nothing now that can happen 
can vex me for more than twenty-four hours ’ 

On a similar occasion, all day it had been a dead 
calm, and it continued so all night — at midnight every- 
thing seemed dead or asleep the sea slept, the sails 
were asleep, all livmg things on boaid slept, except 
the Poet and myself, for the helmsman dozed I had 
eaten nothing since midday I looked about to find 
some living thing to got me somewhat, and stumbled 
on my black fellow — it is no easy thing to aiouse a 
negro, his sleep is akin to death I lifted him, and 
set him upright, and, sh.ikmg him, commissioned him 
to get me some jirovender when it was brought I 
began my sujjpei — it w,as one o’clock The Pilgrim 
came over ‘Your demon has bi ought these things 
to tempt me — I could have resisted any other edibles 
— but biscuits, cheese, and bottled ale, I can’t lesist 
those Nightmare is sure to follow it ’ 

Tke The Stoics say that all pleasure is pain 
Byron It is so to me, the Byrons have no liv ers ; 
cramps, spasms, convulsions are my heritage 
After supper we resumed our seats 
Byron I have no loves, I have only one friend, 
my sister Augusta, and I have reduced my hates to 
two — that venomous reptile Brougham, and Southey 
the apostate At twenty-five the hair grew too low 
on my brow, I shaved it, and now at thuty-five I am 
getting bald and bleached 

His sadness intermitted, and his cold fits alternated 
with hot ones Hitherto he had taken very littlft 
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notice of anything, and when he talked it was with 
an effort The lonely and gnm-looking island of 
Stromboli was the first object that riveted his Titten- 
tion , it was shrouded in the smoke from its eternal 
volcanic fires, and the waves, rolling into the deep 
caverns at its base, boomed dismally A poet might 
have compared it to the bellowmgs of imprisoned 
demons 

Our Captain told us a story at night It was an old 
tale told by all Levant sailors, and they are not 
particular as to names and dates 

‘ That a ship from the port of London was lying off 
this island loading with sulphur, when her Captain, 
who was on shore superintending the men, distinctly 
saw Alderman Curtis ’ 

‘ Not Alderman Curtis ’, shouted Byron, ‘ but cut- 
throat Castlereagh ' ’ 

‘ Whoever it was, my Lord ’, continued the skipper, 
‘ he was walking round and round the edge of the 
burning ciater , his mate and crew were witnesses of 
the same and when the vessel returned to England 
they heard that the person they had seen was dead , 
and the time of his death tallied exactly with the above 
event, as entered in the ship’s log-book ’ 

Byron, taking up the yaiii-spinning, said 
‘ Monk Lewis told me, that he took lodgings at 
Weimar in Germany, and that every morning he was 
awakened by a rustling noise, as of quantities of 
papers being tom open and eagerly handled , the 
noise came from a closet joining his loom , he several 
times got out of bed and looked into it, but there was 
no one there At length he told the servant of the 
house the man said ‘ Don’t you know the house is 
haunted ? It belonged formerly to a lady , she had an 
only son , he left hei and went to sea, and the ship 
was never heard of, — but the mother still believed he 
would return, and passed all her time in reading 
foreign newspapers, of which the closet was full , and 
when she died, at the same hour every mormng, in 
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that closet, her spirit is heard frantically tearing open 
pape^ ’ 

‘ Wonk Lewis added Bjron, ‘ though so fond of a 
ghost story, was not superstitious he believed nothing 
Once at a dinner party he said to me, across the table, 
“Byron, what do you mean by calling me Apollo’s 
sexton in your English Bards I was so taken 
aback I could not answer him, nor could I now Now, 
Tre ’, he said, ‘ it’s your turn to spin a yarn ’ 

‘ I will tell you one of presentiment ’, I said, ‘ for 
you believe in that ’ 

‘ Certainly I do ’ he rejoined 

‘ The Captain of Lord Keith’s ship, when she was 
lying at Leghorn, was on a visit to Signor Felleichi, 
at Pisa , the Captain was of a very gay and talkative 
turn , suddenly he became silent and sad , his host 
asked if he was lU * he said, “No, I wish I was 
on board my ship , I feel as if I were going to be 
hanged ” At last he was persuaded to go to bed , but 
before he got to his room, an express arrived with 
the news that his ship was on fire He instantly 
posted to Leghorn, went on board, and worked his 
ship out of the harbom to avoid peiiUmg the other 
vessels lying theio, but in spite of great exertion the 
fire reached the magazine, and every soul perished 
A little middy on shore at Leghorn, with a heart 
as great as his Captain’s, gave a boatman a draft on 
Signor F elleichi for sixty pounds, to put him alongside 
his ship ’ 

The Poet had an antipathy to everything scientific , 
maps and charts offended him, he would not look 
through a spy-glass, and only knew the cardinal points 
of the compass , buildings the most ancient or modem 
he was as mdiffeient to as he was to paintmg, sculp- 
ture, and music But all natural objects, and changes 
m the elements he was generally the first to point out 
and the last to lose sight of We lay-to all night off 
Stromboli , Byron sat up watching it As he went 
down to ills cabin at daylight, he said ‘ If I live 
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another year, you will see this scene in a fifth canto 
of ChMe Harold ’ • 

In the morning we entered the narrow strait of 
Messina, passed close by the precipitous piomontory 
of Scylld, and, at the distance of a mile on the opposite 
shore, Charybdis, the waters were boiling and lashed 
into foam and whirlpools by the conflicting currents 
and set of the sea , in bad weathei it is dangerous 
to approach too near in small craft The Poet had 
returned to his usual post by the tafiiail, and soon 
after Messina was spread out before us, with its 
magnificent hai hour, quaj s, and palaces , it w'as a 
gorgeous sight, and the surrounding scenery was so 
diversified and magnificent that I exclaimed ‘ Nature 
must have intended this for Paradise ' ’ 

‘ But the devil observed the Poet, ‘ has converted 
it into Hell ’ 

After some deliberation, the wind blowing fresh 
and fair, we reluctantly passed the city, and scudded 
through the Straits along the gum and rugged shores 
of Calabria , at 2 r m we got into the vortex of another 
whirlpool, and the conflicting winds, currents, and 
waves contending for masteiy, held us captive Our 
vessel was unmanageable, and there we lay oscillating 
like a pendulum for two hours close to the rocks, 
seeing vessels lialf-a-mile from us scudding by under 
double-reefed topsads The spell broken, we resumed 
our course On passing a foitiess called the Faro, in 
the narrowest pait of the Strait, we had a good view of 
Mount Etna, wuth its base wreathed in mists, while 
the summit stood out in bold relief against the sky. 
To the east we had the savage shores of Calabria, with 
its grey and jagged rocks , to the west the sunny and 
fertile coast of 'Sicily, gliding close by its smooth hills 
and sheltered coves, Byron would point to some serene 
nook, and exclaim ‘ There I could be happy ' ’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Bat lot It go — it will one day be found 
■With other relics of * a forroer world 
When this world shall be/on»er underCTOund, 

Thrown topay turvy, twieted. cnsp a, and curl d, 

Bilked, fried, and burnt, turn d inside out or drown’d 

Von Juan — Btboit 

It was now the 30th of July, twelve days since our 
departure from Genoa , our ship w ould do anything but 
go ahead, she was built on the lines of a baby’s cradle, 
and the least touch of Neptune’s foot set her rocking 
I was glad of this, for it kept all the land-lubbers 
in their cubs Byron was not at all affected by the 
motion, he improved amazingly in health and spirits, 
and said ‘ On shore, when I awake in the morning, I am 
always inclined to hang myself, as the day advances 
I get bettei , and at midnight I am all cock-a-whoop 
I am bettei now than I have been for years ’ You 
never know a man’s temper until you have been 
imprisoned in a ship with him, or a woman’s until 
you haie maiiied her Few friendships tan stand the 
ordeal by water, when a yacht from England with a 
pair of these thus tiitd friends touches — say at Malta 
or Gibraltar — jou may be sure that she will depart with 
one only I never was on shipboard with a better 
companion than Byron, he was generally cheerful, 
gave no tiouhle, assumed no authoiity, uttered no 
complaints, and did not interfeie with the working of 
the ship, when appealed to ho always answered ‘ Do 
as you like ’ Every day at noon he and I jumped 
oveiboard, m defiance of sharks or weather , it was 
the only exeicise he had, for he could not walk the 
deck His favourite toys — pistols — were not forgotten ; 
empty bottles and live poultry served as targets , a 
fowl, duck or goose, was put into a basket, the head 
and neck only visible, hoisted to the mam yard-arm, 
and we larely had two shots at the same bird No 
boy cornet enjoyed a practical joke more than Byron 
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On great occasions, when our Captain wished to be 
gland, he wore a bnght scarlet waistcoat , as he was 
very corpulent, Byron wished to see if this vest would 
not button round us both The Captain was taking 
his siesta one day, when Byron persuaded the boy to 
bring up the waistcoat In the meantime, as it was 
nearly calm and very hot, I opened the coops of the 
geese and ducks, who instinctively took to the water 
Neptune, the Newfoundland dog, jumped after them, 
and Moretto the bull-dog followed 

‘ Now ', said Byron, standing on the gangway, with 
one arm m the red waistcoat, ‘ put your arm in, Tre ; 
we will jump ovei board, and take the shine out of it ’ 
So we did 

The Captain, healing the row on deck, came up, and 
when he saw the gorgeous garment he was so proud 
of defiled by sea-watei, he roared out ‘ My Lord, you 
should know better than to make a mutiny on board 
ship ’ [the crow were laughing at the fun] ‘ I won’t 
heave to, or lower a boat, I hope you will both be 
diowned ’ 

‘Then you will lose your /life’ (for so the Captain 
always pronounced the word freight) shouted Byron 
As I saw the dogs worrying the ducks and geese, 
I returned on board with the waistcoat, pacified the 
skipper, lowered a boat, and, with the aid of a boy, 
sculled after the birds and beasts , the Newfound- 
lander brought them to us unharmed, but Moietto the 
buU-dog did not mouth them so tenderly After the 
glare and oppressive heat of the day, the evenings and 
nights were delightful balmy air, no dew, and light 
enough to distinguish everything near 

Sitting with Byron at the stern — his valet Fletcher 
and the Captain of the vessel weie carousing at the 
gangway — the Captain, a thorough John Bull, m his 
blunt manners and burly form, said 

‘ What IS your master going to such a wild country 
of savages for ? My mate was at Corfu, and he says 
an officer of the garrison crossed over to Albania to 
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shoot, and was shot by the natives , they thought the 
brass buttons on his jacket were gold ’ 

‘ When I was there said Fletcher, ‘ the Turks were 
masters, and kept them down ’ 

Captain What may the country be like ? 

Fletohek Bless you ' there is very little country , 
it’s all rocks and robbers They live in holes in the 
rocks, and come out like foies , they have long guns, 
pistols, and knives We were obliged to have a guaid 
of soldiers to go fiom one place to another 
Captain How did you live? 

Fletcher Like dogs, on goat’s flesh and rice. 
Bitting on the floor in a hovel, all eating out of one 
dirty round dish, tearing the flesh to pieces with their 
fingeis , no knives, no forks, and only two or three 
horn spoons They dunk a stuff they call wine, but 
it tastes more of turps than grapes, and is carried 
about in stinking goat-skins, and everyone drinks 
from the same bowl , then they have coffee, which is 
pounded, and they drink it, dregs and all, without 
sugar They are all smoking when not sleeping, 
they sleep on the floor in their clothes and shoes , 
they never undress or wash, except the ends of their 
fingers, and are covered with lice and fleas The Turks 
were the only lespectable (leople in the country If 
they go, Gieece will be like Bedlam broke loose It’s 
a land of lies, and lice, and fleas, and thieves What 
my lord is going theie for the Lord only knows, I 
don’t Then, seeing his master was looking, he said 
‘ And my master can’t deny what I have said is true ’ 

‘ No ’, said Byron, ‘ to those who look at things 
with hog’s eyes, and c<in see nothing else What 
Fletcher says may be true, but I didn’t note it The 
Greeks aie returned to baibansin, Mitford says the 
people never were anything bettor Nor do I know 
what I am going for I was tired of Italy, and liked 
Greece, and the London Committee told mo I should 
be of use, but of what use they did not say nor do I 
see ’ 
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Tee We shall have excitement, the greatest of 
all — fighting , 

Byeon By all accounts the Greeks have no field 
artilleiy, no cavaliy, no bayonets or discipline , they 
are led on by old brigands and shepherds who know 
the country thoroughly The Turks are all cavalry, 
without order, they are biave hoiseinen, but they 
have lost the art of war Cavalry is no use, in a 
rugged, roadless countiy like Greece, without being 
flanked by mfantiy The Turkish hoise go blindly 
through the lavines like a drove of buflaloes, and 
the Greeks, hidden amongst the rocky heights, lush 
down on them like wolv'es, and fusilade them under 
cover of the locks Then sole object is plunder This 
is not war, hut carnage Wordsworth calls carnage 
God’s daughter 

I followed Fletchei’s examjde in regard to the 
supper, and the Poet, s,iying ho could not lesist 
temptation, joined me We discussed the jile.'sures 
and independence of sta-life as contrasted with the 
eternal restraint and botheiation on shore ‘Heio’, 
I observed, ‘ we have only the elements to contencl 
with, and a safe poit undei oiii Icc, whoieas on shore 
we never know what mischief is blew mg , a letter, or 
the idle gussiii of a good-natuied fiiend, stojis our 
digestion How smoothly the time glides on, now we 
are out of the leach of men and mischief-makeis ’ 

‘Women, you should say’ exclaimed Byion, ‘if 
we had a womankind on boaid, she would sot us all 
at loggerheads, and make a mutiny, would she not. 
Captain 1 ’ 

‘I wish my old woman was here’ replied the 
skipper , ‘ she would make j ou as comfortable in my 
cabin at sea as your own wife could m her parlour on 
shore ’ 

Byron started and looked savage — the Captain went 
on, as unconscious of ofiending as a cart-horse would 
be after crushing your toes with his hoot ‘ My wife ’, 
he continued, ‘on my last voyage fiom Bio, saved my 
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ship We had touched there for water, homeward 
bounl she waked me up at night — her weather eye 
was always open — the men were desartiU'j in a crimp’s 
shore-boat In the morning it came on to blow like 
blazes ’ 

‘ If we are to have a yarn, Captain, we must have 
strong waters ’ 

‘I have no objection to a glass of grog’ said the 
Captain , ‘ I am not a temperance man, but I can’t 
abide drunkenness at sea I like to have my allow- 
ance ’ 

‘ How much 13 that ? ’ asked Byron 

‘ No moio than will do mo good ’ 

‘ How much IS that ? ’ 

‘ Why, a bottle of good old Jam.iioa rum serves me 
from 11 A M till 10 P M , and I know that can’t hurt 
any man ’ 

Byron road a critique on O’Meara’s Napoleon at 
St Helena in The Qnaitetbj He remaiked ‘If all 
they asseit is true, it only affects tho character of 
the autlioi They do not disprove a single statement 
m tho book this is their way ' If they crush an 
author, it must bo in tho shell, as they tried to do 
with me if tiio book has life enough to outlive the 
year, it detics their malice — for who reads a last year’s 
review I Whilst our liteiature is domineered over by 
a knot of Miulent bigots and rancoious partisans, we 
shall has e no gieat or oiiginal woiks When did 
parsons jiati oiiize genius ^ If one of their black band 
dares to think for himself, he is di uramed out, or cast 
aside, like Steine and Swift Where are the great 
poets and wiiters the Reviewers predicted were to 
be the leviathans of our literature* Extinct their 
bones hereafter may be grubbed up in a fossil state 
with those of the reptiles that puffed them into life 
If this age has produced anything good or great, it 
has been under every possible discouragement 

‘ People say that I haim told my own story in my 
writings I defy them to point out a single act of my 
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life by my poems, or of my thoughts, for I seldom 
write what I think All that has been published 
about me is sheer nonsense, as will be seen at my 
death, when my real Life is published everything 
in that IS true When I first left England I was 
gloomy I said so in my first canto of Childe Hat old 
I was then leally m loie with a cousin’ [Thii/a, he 
was very chary of lier name], ‘ and she was in a decline 
On my last leaving England I was savage , there was 
enough to make me so There is some truth as to 
detail in the Dream, and in some of my shorter poems 
As to my marriage, which peoiile make such ridiculous 
stories about, it was managed by Lady Jersey and 
others I was perfectly indifferent on the subject, 
thought I could not do better, and so did they It was 
an experiment, and proved a failure Eveiything is 
told in my meiuoiis exactly as it happened I told 
Murray Lady Byron was to read the MS if she w ished 
it, and requested she would add, omit, or make any 
comments she pleased, now, or when it was going 
through the press ’ 

It IS strange that Byron, though piofessmg to 
distrust everybody, should have had no misgiving as 
to the fate of his memoirs, he was glad Mooie sold 
them to Murray, as he thought that ensuied publica- 
tion He consideied it indispensable to his honoui 
that the truths he could not divulge during his life 
should be known at hi.s death He knew that Moore 
prided himself on his intimacy with loids and ladies, 
for he was always talking of them, and that the chief 
aim and object of that Poet’s whole life was pleasure 
at any price Had he fulfilled his tiust by giving 
Byron’s memoirs to the world, he would have com- 
promised himself with society, as they contained many 
a reminiscence which would have cast a shadow on 
the fashionable circles which Tom Moore delighted 
to honour When the question was raised after 
Byron’s death of the publication or suppression of 
his memoirs, his fnend Tom Moore acted as if he 
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were quite indifferent on the subject , so he must have 
been, |or although he permitted others to read them, 
he never found time to do so himself He consulted 
the most fashionable man he knew on the subject, 
Lutterell, who, as Rogers says, ‘ cared nothing about 
the matter, and readily voted they should be put in 
the fire ’ Byron said ‘ some few scenes and names in 
his memoirs it might be necessary to omit, as he had 
written the whole truth Moore and Murray were 
to exercise their own discretion on that subject ’ He 
added that ‘thetiuth would be known and believed 
when he was dead, and the lies forgotten ’ So there 
18 nothing to extenuate the great wiong done to Byron 
by Tom Moore 

Byion's autobiography contained a narrative of the 
principal events of liis life, with running comments on 
those he came in contact with, or who crossed his path 
It was written in a straightforward, manly manner, 
and in a vigorous, foailcss style, and was apparently 
truthful as regarded himself , if it was not the whole 
truth, it contained much more of that commodity than 
other wi iters h<ive generally left us in their memoirs 
Autobiogiajihj w<is the kind of reading he preferred to 
all others 


CHAPTER XIX 

His life ^as OHO long war with self souglit foes, 

Or friends hy him stif bauislicd, for his mind 
Had grown Snsjution s suiictuary 

Childs Harold — Byrov 

Byron formed his opinion of the inhabitants of this 
planet from books , personally he knew as little about 
them as if he belonged to some other From reading 
Rochefoucauld, Machiavelli, and others, he learnt to 
distiust people m general , so, as he could do nothing 
without them and did not know how to manage them, 
he would complain of being oyer-reached, and never 
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getting what he wanted. I don’t think he ever knew 
what he did want few there are that do 

To resume my log on board the good ship Hercules 
On the 2nd of August, the islands of Cephalonia and 
Zante were in sight, and shortly after Byron, pointing 
out the Morea, said ‘ I don’t know why it is, but I 
feel as if the eleven Ipng years of bitterness I have 
passed through since I was here were taken oflf my 
shoulders, and I was scudding through the Greek 
Archipelago with old Bathurst, in his frigate ’ That 
night we anchored in the roadstead , the next morning 
we worked into Argostoli, the harbour of Cephalonia, 
and anchored near the town An olhcer from the 
Health Office having examined our papers and log, 
gave us pratique The secretary of the Resident, 
Captain Kennedy, came on board , he told us Colonel 
Napier was absent, but that we might depend on the 
Colonel’s readiness to aid us in anything that his 
orders to observe strict neutrality permitted The 
captain gave us the latest news from the scat of war, 
and said Blaquiero had gone to England, at winch 
Byron was sorely vexed The truth flaslied across 
his mind that he had been merely used as a decoy by 
the committee ‘Now they have got mo thus far 
they think I must go on, and they care nothing as to 
the result They are deceived, I won’t budge a foot 
farther until I see my w.ay , we will stay here , if 
that IS objected to, I will buy an island from the 
Greeks or Turks , there must be plenty of them in 
the market ’ The instinct that enables the vulture 
to detect carrion afar off is surpassed by the nuarvel- 
lous acuteness of the Greeks in scenting money The 
morning after our arrival a flock of ravenous Zuliote 
refugees alighted on our decks, attracted by Byron’s 
dollars Legi, the steward, a thorough miser, coiled 
himself on the money-chest like a viper Our sturdy 
skipper was for driving them overboard with hand- 
spikes Byron came on deck in exuberant spirits, 
pleased with their savage aspect and wild attire, and, 
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as was his wont, promised a great deal more than he 
should, have done , day and night they clung to his 
heels like a pack of jackals, tdl he stood at bay like 
a hunted lion, and was glad to buy them off, by 
shipping them to the Morea On Colonel Napier’s 
return to the island, he warmly urged Byron, and 
indeed all of us, to take up our quarters at his house , 
from first to last, all tlie English on the island, the 
military, as well as the civilians, vied with each other 
m friendly and hospitable acts Byron preferred 
staying on board , o\ ei-y aftenioon he and I crossed 
the harbour in a boat, and landed on a lock to bathe , 
on one of these occasions he held out his right leg to 
me, saying ‘ I hope this accursed limb will be knocked 
off in the, war ’ 

‘It won’t improve your swimming’ I answered; 
‘ I will exchange legs if you w ill give me a portion of 
jour brains ’ 

‘ You would lepeiit your baigain ’ he said , ‘ at times 
I feel my brains boiling, as Shelley’s did whilst you 
were grilling him ’ 

After bathing, we landed m an olive grove, eating 
our frugal suppei undei the tieos Our Greek 
passengois duiing the voyage said tliat the Greeks 
generally were iii favoui of a monarchical govern- 
ment , the Greeks on the island confirmed this, saying 
it was the only way of getting rid of the robber chiefs 
who now tyraniu/.ed and kept the country in a state 
of anarchy , and as they must have a foreigner for a 
king, they could not do better tiian elect Byron ’The 
Poet treated this suggestion lightly, saj'ing ‘ If they 
make me the offer, I may not refuse it I shall take 
care of my own “sma’ peculiar” , for if it don’t suit 
my humour, I shall, like Sancho, abdicate ’ Byron 
several times alluded to this in a bantering vein, it 
left an impiessiou on his mind Had he lived to 
reach the congress of Salona as commissioner of the 
loan, the dispenser of a million silver crowns would 
have been offered a golden one • 
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Our party made an excursion to the neighbouring 
island of Ithaca , contrasted with the and wastes and 
barren red hills of Cephaloma, the veidant valleys, 
sparkling streams, and high land, clothed in evergreen 
shrubs, were strikingly beautiful After landing, it 
was proposed to Byron to visit some of the localities 
that antiquaiies have dubbed with the titles of 
Homer’s school — Ulysses’ stronghold, etc , he turned 
peevishly away, saying to me ‘ Do I look like one 
of those emasculated fogies ? Let’s have a swim I 
detest antiquarian twaddle Do people think I have 
no lucid mtervals, that I came to Greece to scribble 
more nonsense ? I will show them I can do something 
better I wish I had never written a line, to have it 
cast in my teeth at every turn ’ Browne anjl Gamba 
went to look for some place where we might pass the 
night, as we could not get mules to go on until the next 
day 

After a long swim, Byron clamheied up the rocks, 
and, exhausted by his day’s work, foil asleep under 
the shade of a wild fig-tree at the mouth of a cavern 
Gamba, having nothing to do, hunted him out, and 
awakened him from a pleasant dieam, foi winch the 
Poet cursed him We fed off tigs and olives, and 
passed oui night at a goatherd’s cottage 

In the morning wo rode through the pleasant little 
island to Vathy, the capital The Resident, Gaptam 
Knox, his lady, and everyone else w ho had a house, 
opened then doors to welcome us, and the Pilgiim 
was received as if he had been a jirmce On the 
summit of a high mountain in the island theie is an 
ancient monastery, from w^hich there is a magnificent 
view of the Ionian Sea, Greece, and many islands 
The day after our amval we ascended it, our party 
amountmg to ten or twelve, including servants and 
muleteers As usual, it was late when we staited, 
there was not a breath of air, and the heat was in- 
tense Following a narrow zigzag path between rocks 
and precipices in sfngle file, as our mules crept 
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upwards our difficulty increased, until the path became 
merely %tone steps, worn by time and travel in the 
solid limestone We all dismounted but Byron, he 
was jaded and irritable, as he generally was when 
deprived of his accustomed midday siesta it was 
dusk before we leached the summit of the mountain 
The Abbot had been apprized by the Resident of our 
visit, and when we neared the monastery, files of 
men stood on each side of our path, bearing pine torches 
On coming up to the walls wo saw the monks in their 
grey gowns, ranged along the terrace, they chanted a 
hymn of glorification and welcome to the great lord, 
saying ‘Christ has iisen to elevate the cross and 
trample fin the descent in our Vieloved Greece ’ Tlie 
Abbot, tl<«d in liis sacei dotal robes, received Byron in 
the porch, and conducted him into the great hall, 
illuminated foi the occasion , the monks and others 
clustered i ouiid the honoured guest , boys swung 
censers with fiankincense under the Poet’s nose 
The AV)bot, after performing a lariety of ceremonies 
in a very dignified mannei, took from the folds of his 
ample garments a loll of jMvpei, and commenced 
intoning thiough his nasal oigan a tuigid and inter- 
minable eulogiuni on my ‘Loido Inglese’, in a poly- 
glot of divers tongues, while the eyes of the silent 
monks, anxious to observe the effect of the holy 
father’s eloiiuence, glanced from the Abbot to the 
Lord 

Byron had not spoken a word from the time we 
enteied the monkeiy, 1 thought he was resolved to 
set us an example of proper behaviour No one was 
more sui prised than I was when suddenly he burst 
into a paroxysm of lage, and V'ented his ire m a 
torrent of Italian execrations on the holy Abbot and 
all his brotherhood Then turning to us with flashing 
eyes, he v'eheniently exclaimed 

‘ Will no one lelease me from the presence of these 
pestilential idiots ? they driv e me mad ' ’ Seizing a 
lamp, he left the room 
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The consternation of the monks at this explosion of 
wrath may be imagined The amazed Abbot remained 
for some time motionless, his eyes and mouth wide 
open , holding the paper ho had been reading in the 
same position, he looked at the vacant place left by 
Byron, and then at the door thiough which he had 
disappeaied At last he thought he had solved the 
mystery, and in a low tremulous voice said, significantly 
putting ins fiugei to his forehead 

‘ Eccolo, e matto poveretto ' ’ (Poor fellow, he is 
mad I) 

Leaving Hamilton Browne to pacify the monks, I 
followed Byron He was still fretting and fuming, 
cuismg the ‘whining dotard’, as he called the Abbot 
who had tormented him Byion’s servant brought 
him bread, wine, and olives 1 left him, and joined 
the mess of the monks in their lefectory Wo had the 
best of ev erythmg the island produced for supper Our 
host broached seveial flasks of his choicest vintages ; 
but although he paitook l.irgely of these good things, 
they failed to cheer him We were all glad to retire 
early to our colls 

In the morning, Byion came forth refreshed, and 
acted as if he had forgotten the occurrences of the 
evening The Abbot had not, and lie took caie not to 
remind him of them A handsome donation was 
deposited in the alms-box, and w e mounted our mules 
and departed, without any other ceremony than a 
hasty benediction from the holy father and his monks 
Howev’er we might have doubted the sincerity of their 
ovation on receiving us, we did not question the relief 
they felt and expiessed by their looks on our de- 
parture 

The next day we retraced our steps through the 
flowery ravines and tranquil glades of this lovely islet, 
our road winding along the foot of the mountains. 
The grey olive-trees, blight green fig, and rampant 
vine, that grew above our heads, screened us from the 
sun , the fresh breene from the sea, with the sprmgs 
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of purest water gushing out of the rocks, soothed the 
Poet’s temper He turned out of the path to look at 
a natural grotto, in a grove of forest trees, and said 
‘You wdl find nothing m Greece or its islands so- 
pleasant as this If this isle were mine, “I would 
break my staff and bury my book ” What fools we 
all ajo * ’ 

On reaching our foimer landing-place, we had to 
wait a long time for a boat to feirj us across the 
strait to Cophalonia As usual, he and I took to the 
water , in the eiening we crossed, and it was night 
when we legained our old quarters on board the 
Sei cities At two o’clock Byron went to his cabin, 
I slept on deck 

The only thing in sight at sunset w as an Austrian 
bark, eigltt oi tun miles distant A little after sun- 
rise I was aioused by a gicat commotion — the balk 
was close alongside of us It was and had been a 
dead calm Old salts say that ships aie like Ining 
creatures If left to themselves, and the wind don’t 
interfere, they will if they sight each othei diaw 
close together It is so, but w hy I don’t know ; 
I have often observed it We were bound in ojiposite 
directions This phenomenon is a puzzle to all sailors 

It was near noon of the next day when I had 
occasion to speak to Byron on piessing business I 
descended to his cabin — he was fast asleep I re- 
peatedly called him by name, at first in a low voice, 
then louder and louder , at last he started up m 
terror, staring at me wildly With a convulsive sigh 
he said ‘ I have had such a dieam ' I am trembling 
with feai I am not tit to go to Greece If you had 
come to bti angle me I could have done nothing ’ 

I said ‘Who could against a nightinaie '' the hag 
don’t mind your pistols or your Bible ' (lie always had 
these on a chair close to the side of his bed) I then 
talked on other subjects until he was tolerably 
composed, and so left him 

The conflicting accounts that game day by day from 
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the Morea distracted us; to ascertain the real state 
of things I proposed to go there Byron urged me 
to stay until he went, so I remained for sonie time ; 
but when he talked of leaving the ship and taking a 
house, I determined to be off 


CHAPTER XX 

Where Athena, Rome, and Sparta stood. 

There is a moral desert now , 

The mean and miserable huts, 

Cuntrtisted with those ancient far es, 

The long and lonely colonnades, 

Through winch the ghost of Freedom stalks 

Queen Mad— S helley 

I WELL knew that once on shore Byron would fall 
back on his old loutine of dawdling habits, plotting — • 
planning — shiUy-shallying — and doing nothuig It 
was a maxim of his, ‘ If I am stopped for six days at 
any place, I cannot be made to move for six months ’ 
Hamilton Browne agreed to go with me , he was a 
most valuable ally In my hasty preparations for 
going, I was tearing up and throwing ovei board papers 
and letters Byron stopped me, saying ‘ Some day 
you will be sorry for this , they are parts of your life, 
I have every scrap of paper that was ever written to 
me — letters, notes, even c.irds of invitation to parties 
There are chestfuls at Hansom’s, Douglas Kinnaird’s, 
and Barry’s at Genoa They will edify my executors ’ 
‘ Is this quite fair to your corresiiondents ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Yes , for they have mine and might use them 
against me Whilst I live they dare not — I can keep 
them all in order, when I die and my memoirs are 
published — my executors can verify them by my letters 
if their truth fs questioned ’ 

I told Byron that two Frenchmen, just landed, 
wished to see him, I thought they were officers He 
said ‘ Ask Hamilton Browne to see what they want I 
can’t express myself hko a gentleman in French I 
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never could learn it — or anything else according to rule. ’ 
He even read translations of French books m pre- 
ferencS to the originals His ignorance of the language 
was the reason that he avoided Frenchmen and was 
never in France 

In our voyage from Italy, Byron persuaded me to 
let him have my black servant, as, in the East, it is a 
mark of dignity to have a negro in your establishment 
He likewise coveted a green embroidered military 
jacket of mine, which, as it was too small for me, I 
gave him , so I added considerably to his dignity I 
engaged one of the lefugee Zuliotea (or Zodiacs, as 
old Scott, our captain, called them) to go with me 
He was a vain, lazy, swaggering braggait, sullen and 
stupid as are most of his tribe 

Byron gave us letters addressed to the Greek govern- 
ment, if we could hnd any such constituted authorities, 
expressing his readiness to serve them when they had 
satisfied him how he could do so, etc , etc , etc As I 
took leave of him, his last words were ‘ Let me hear 
from you often — come back soon If things arc farcical 
they will do for Don Jiinn, if horoical, you shall 
have another canto of Chdde Hut old ’ 

Hamilton Brow ne and I went on board a light boat 
of the country, called a caique, crossed over with a fair 
wind in the night, and landed eaily the next morning 
on a sandy beach, at a solitary ruinod tower near 
Pyrgos A dirty sijuad of Moorish mercenaries, 
quartered at the tower, received us , some of them 
accompanied us to the village of Pyrgos , where, as w'e 
could not procure horses or mules, we slept 

In the morning we commenced our journey to 
Tripolitza, the capital of the Peloponnesus, visiting 
the military stations on our way We slept at the 
turned villages, and were generally well received when 
our mission was known The country is so poor and 
barren, that but for its genial climate it would be 
barely habitable In the best of times there would 
not be plenty , but now that war.had passed over the 
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land with fire and slaughter there was scarcely a 
vestige of habitation or cultivation. , 

The only people we met, besides soldiers, looked 
like tribes of half-starved gipsies , over our heads, on 
some towering rock, occasionally we saw a shepherd 
with his long gun, watching us, and keeping guard over 
small flocks of goats and sheep, whilst they fed off the 
scanty shrubs that grew in the crevices under them ; 
they were attended, too, by jiacks of the most savage 
dogs I ever saw Except in considerable force, the 
Greek soldiers dared not meddle with these warlike 
shepherds and their flocks M.any of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders in the war, and the bravest of their 
followers, had been shepheids 

To compensate for the hard faie and bodily privations 
to be endured, thcie was ample food for the minds of 
any who love the haunts of genius Every object we saw 
was associated with some great name, or deeds of arts 
or aims, that still live in the memory of all mankind 
We stopped two or thiee days at Tiipoht/a, and then 
passed onto Algos and Napoli di Romania, every step 
of our waj was marked by the ravages of the war 
On our way to Coiinth, we passed through the defales 
of Dervenakui, our lo.id was a mere mule-path for 
about two leagues, winding along in the bed of a brook, 
flanked by rugged piecijuces In this gorge, and a 
inoie rugged jiath above it, a huge ( Ittoman foice, prin- 
cipally cavalry, had been stopped, in the previous 
autumn, by barricades of locks and trees, and slaugh- 
tered like droves of cattle by the w'lld and exasperated 
Greeks It was a perfect picture of the war, and 
told its own story , the sagacity of the nimble-footed 
Greeks, and the hopeless stupidity of the Turkish 
commanders, wnre palpable detached from the heaps 
of dead, we saw the skeletons of some bold riders who 
had attempted to scale the acclivities, still astride the 
skeletons of their hoises, and in the rear, as if in the 
attempt to back out of the fray, the bleached bones of 
the negroes’ hands st’ll bolding the hair ropes attached 
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to the skulls of their camels — death, like sleep, is a 
strange posture-master. There were grouped in a 
narrow space five thousand or more skeletons of men, 
horses, camels, or mules, vultures had eaten their 
flesh, and the sun had bleached their bones. In this 
picture the Turks looked like a herd of bisons trapped 
and butchered in the gorges of the rocky mountains 
The rest of their battles, amidst scenery generally of 
the same rugged character, only differed in their mag- 
nitude The Asiatic Turks are lazy, brave, and stupid. 
The Greeks, too crafty to fight if they could run, were 
only formidable in their fastnesses It is a marvel 
that Greece and Greeks should be again resuscitated 
after so many ages of death-like slavery No people, 
if they retain their name and language, need despair 

Naufeht way endure but Mutability I 

We arrived at Corinth a short time after the Acio- 
cormthus had, for the second time, fallen into the hands 
of the insurgents , and there saw Colocotroni and other 
predatory chiefs Thence we crossed to the Isle of 
Salamis, and found the legislative and executive bodies 
of the provisional government accusing each other of 
embezzling the public money Here, too, we saw the 
most potent leaders of the chief Greek military factions 
— Primates, Hydriotes, Mainotes, Moreotes, Ipsareotes, 
Candiotes, and many others, each and aU intent on then- 
own immediate interests There, too, I saw the first 
specimens of the super-subtle Phananotes, pre-emment 
in all evil, reared at Constantinople, and trained in the 
arts of deception by the most adroit professors m the 
world These pliant and dexterous intriguers gbded 
stealthily from tent to tent and from chief to chief, 
impregnating then brams with wily suggestions, thus 
envenoming their feuds and causing universal anarchy 
Confounded at this exhibition of rank selfishness, we 
backed out of these civil broils, and sailed for Hydra , 
one of our commissions being to send deputies from 
that island to England to negotiate a loan. We 

o 
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speedily socomplished this, and Hamilton Browne 
went to London with the deputies. 

I relanded m Greece and went to Athens. Odysseus 
held undisputed sway there and in Eastern Greece, 
the frontiers of the war, and had played an important 
part in the insurrection Descend^ from the most 
renowned race of Klephtes, he was a master of the art 
of mountain warfare, and a thorough Greek in cunnmg , 
strong-bodied, nimble-footed, and mmble-witted I 
bought horses, hired soldiers, and accompanied him on 
an expedition to Euboea, then in the hands of the 
Turks , and under his auspices became familiar with 
many of the most interesting localities — Attica, Mara- 
thon, Thebes, Thermopylae, Oheronea, Livadia, Talanta, 
Mount Fames, Pindus and Cythmron Our head- 
quarters were on Parnassus Our ambuscades, on- 
slaughts, rock-fighting, forays, stalking Turkish cavalry, 
successes and failures, intermingled with conferences, 
treaties, squabbles, intrigues, and constant change, 
were exciting at the time so is deer-stalking , so was 
the Caffre war to those engaged in it , but as they are 
neither edifying nor amusing to write nor to read about, 
I shall not record them 

In January, 1824, I heard that Byron was at Misso- 
longhi , that a loan was about being negotiated in 
London, and that Colonel Stanhope and other English 
had arrived in Athens I pressed upon Odysseus the 
necessity of our instantly returning thither, which we 
did Shortly aftei. Stanhope proposed, and Odysseus 
agreed, to hold a congress at Salona, and that I should 
go to Missolonghi to invite Byron and the chiefs of 
Western Greece to attend it I started on my mission 
with a band of followers , and we had been two days 
winding through the mountam passes — for nothing 
can induce the Greeks to cross level ground, if there 
are Turks or the rumour of enemies near — when 
a messenger from Missolonghi, on his way to Salona, 
conveymg the startlmg news of Byron’s death, crossed 
our path, as we were fording the river Evvenus. 
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Thus, by a strc^e of fate, my hopes of being of use 
in Greece were extinguished Byron and Stan- 
hope, as commissioners of the loan, would have ex- 
pended it on the war, and the sordid and selfish pri- 
mates, MachiavelianPhanariotes, and lawless Captanna 
would have been held in check Byron thought all men 
rogues, and put no trust m any As applied to Greeks, 
his scepticism was perfect wisdom Stanhope was of 
a frank and hopeful nature , he had carefully examined 
the state of things, and would have been an able 
coadjutor, for he possessed those mestimable qualities, 
energy, temper, and order, which Byron lack^. The 
first thing Stanhope did was to establish a free press 
many opposed this as premature, if not dangerous, but 
it was of eminent service, and the only institution 
founded at that time which struck root deep into the 
soil 

Colonel Stanhope gave me the following note to 
Byron, but the Colonel's prophetic warning was too 
late 


'Saloita, 17(4 Apni , 1824 

‘ My deab Loan Byron, We are all assembled here 
with the exception of your Loidship and Monsieur 
Mavrocordato I hope you will both join us , indeed, 
after the strong pledges given, the President ought to 
attend As for you, you are a sort of Wilberforoe, a 
saint whom all parties are endeavouring to seduce , it’s 
a pity that you are not divisible, that every prefecture 
might have a fraction of your person For my own 
part, I wish to see you fairly out of Missolonghi, because 
your health will not stand the climate and the constant 
anxiety to which you are there subjected. 

‘ I shall remain here till we receive your and the 
President’s answer; 1 mean then to go to Egina, 
Zante, and England. If 1 can be of any service, you 
may command my zealous services 

‘ Once more, I implore you to quit Missolonghi, and 
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not to sacrifice your health and perhaps your life m 
that Bog 

I am ever your most devoted 

Leicester Stanhope 


CHAPTER XXI 

Do you — dare you 

To taunt me with my born deformity? 

Diformed Trarmformed 

With desponding thoughts I entered Missolonghi on 
the third day from my leaving Salona Any spot on 
the surface of the earth, or in its bowels, that holds 
out a prospect of gain, you will find inhabited, a 
morass that will produce nee, the crust of a volcano 
in which the vine will grow, lagunes in which fish 
abound, are temptations which overcome the terror of 
pestilence or death So I was not surprised at seeing 
Missolonghi, situated as it is on the verge of the most 
dismal swamp I had ever seen The marvel was that 
Byron, prone to fevefs, should have been induced to 
land on this mud-bank, and stick there for three 
months shut in by a circle of stagnant pools which 
might be called the belt of death Although it was 
now the early spring, I found most of the strangers 
suffering from gastric fevers It was the 24th or 26th 
of April when I arrived , Byron had died on the 19th 
I waded through the streets, between wind and water, 
to the house he had lived in , it was detached, and on 
the margm of the shadow slimy sea-waters For three 
months this house had been besieged, day and night, 
like a bank that has a run upon it Now that death 
had closed the door, it was as silent as a cemetery. 
No one was within the house but Fletcher, of which I 
was glad As if he knew my wishes, he led me up a 
narrow stair into a small room, with nothing in it but 
a coffin standing on trestles No word was spoken by 
either of us , he withdrew the black pall and the 
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vrhite Bhroud, and there lay the embalmed body of 
the Pjlgrim — more beautiful m death than m life 
The contraction of the muscles and skm had effaced 
every Ime that time or passion had ever traced on it , 
few marble busts could have matched its stainless 
white, the harmony of its proportions, and perfect 
finish ; yet he had been dissatisfied with that body, 
and longed to cast its slough. How often I had heard 
him curse it ' He was jealous of the genius of Shake- 
speare — that might well be — but where had he seen the 
face or form worthy to excite his envy ? I asked 
Fletcher to bring me a glass of water On his leaving 
the room, to confirm or remove my doubts as to the 
exact cause of his lameness, I uncovered the Pilgrim’s 
feet, an^ was answered — it was caused by the con- 
traction of the back sinews, which the doctors call 
‘ Tendon Achilles ’, that prevented his heels resting on 
the ground, and compelled him to walk on the fore 
part of his feet, except this defect, his feet were 
perfect This was a curse, chaining a proud and soaring 
spirit like his to the dull earth In the drama of The 
Veformed Tiamformed, I knew that he had expressed 
aU he could express of what a man of highly-wrought 
mind might feel when brooding over a deformity 
of body , but when he said 

I have done the best which spirit inav to make 

ItB wa^witb all dcftirmlti a dull deadly 

Pisrouragmg weight upon me 

I thought It exaggerated as applied to himself , now I 
saw it was not so His deformity was always upper- 
most in his thoughts, and miluenced every act of his 
life, spurred him on to poetry, as that was one of the 
few paths to fame open to him, — and as if to be 
revenged on Nature for sending him into the world 
‘scarce half made up’, he scoffed at her works and 
traditions with the pride of Lucifer , this morbid 
feeling ultimately goaded him on to his last Quixotic 
crusade in Greece 
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No other mam, afflicted as he was, could have been 
better justified tham Byron m saying 

I ask not 

For valour, since deformity is during , 

It 18 Its ee&enoe to o’ertake mankind 
By lieurt and bouI, and make itself the ec^nal — 

Ay, the superior of the rest There is 
A spur in its lialt movemeuU, to become 
All that the others cannot, in such things 
As still are free to l>oth, to compensate 
For steji^dame Nature’s avarice at first , 

They woo with fearless deeds the Biiiiles of fortune, 

And oft, like Timour the lame lartar, win them 

Knowing and sympathizing with Byron’s sensitive- 
ness, his associates avoided prying into the cause of 
his lameness, so did strangers, from good breeding 
or common humanity It was generally th^iught his 
halting gait originated m some defect of the right 
foot or ankle , the right foot was the most distorted, 
and it had been made worse m his boyhood by vain 
efforts to set it right He told me that for several 
yeais he wore steel splints, which so wrenched the 
sinews and tendons of his leg that they increased his 
lameness , the foot was twisted inwards, only the 
edge touched the ground, and tJiat leg was shorter 
than the other His shoes were peculiar — very high 
heeled, with the soles uncommonly thick on the inside 
and pared thin on the outside — the toes were stuffed 
with cotton-wool, and his trousers were very large 
below the knee and strapped down so as to cover his 
feet The peculiarity of his gait was now accounted 
for , he entered a room with a sort of run, as if he 
could not stop, then planted his best leg well forward, 
throwing back his body to keep his balance In early 
life, whilst his frame was light and elastic, with the 
aid of a stick might have tottered along for a mile 
or two, but after he had waxed heavier, he seldom 
attempted to walk more than a few hundred yards, 
without squatting down or leaning against the first 
wall, bank, rock, or tree at hand, never sitting on the 
ground, as it would have been difficult for him to get 
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up again In the company of strangers, occasionally, 
he w^ould make desperate efforts to conceal his in- 
firmity, but the hectic flush on his face, his swelling 
veins and quivering nerves betrayed him, and he 
suffered for many days after such exertions Dis- 
posed to fatten, incapable of taking exercise to check 
the tendency, what could he do 1 If he added to his 
weight, his feet would not have supported him; m 
this dilemma he was compelled to exist in a state of 
aemi-starvation , he was leas than eleven stone when 
at Genoa, and said he had been fourteen at Venice 
The pangs of hunger which travellers and shipwrecked 
mariners have described were nothing to what he 
suflered; their privations were temporary, his were 
for life, and more unendurable, as he was in the midst 
of abund&nce I was exclaiming ‘ Poor fellow ’ if your 
errors were greater than those of ordinary men, 
so were your temptations and provocations ’, when 
Fletcher returned with a bottle and glass, saying 
‘ There is nothing but slimy salt water in this horrid 
place, so I have been half over the town to beg this 
clear water ’ , and, answering my ejaculation of ‘ Poor 
fellow I ’ he said 

‘ You may well say so, sir these savages are worse 
than any highwaymen , they have robbed my Lord of 
all his money and his life too, and those ’ — pointing to 
his feet — ‘ were the cause of all my Lord’s misfortunes.’ 

Fletcher gave me a sheet of paper, and from his 
dictation I wrote on Byron’s cofbn the following 
particulars of his last illness and death 

‘ Particulars of Lord Byron’s death, as related by 
his servant, William Fletcher Written on his coflSn, 
at the house of the Primate of Argostoh, by Edward 
Trelawny April 10th, 1824 Lord Byron, taking his 
usual ride and being warm, was caught m a shower of 
rain He had but very recently recovered from a 
violent epileptic fit, which had left him weak. In the 
course of the eve he complamed of being unwell, and 
there were slight symptoms of fever. On the 11th, he 
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got up as usual, but complained of his head Only his 
usual medicine — fever and pam m his head augment- 
infl— good spirits — to bed early 12th Got up late 
— -his usual medicine, with magnesia He ate nothing 
during hiB illness but a few spoonfuls of very weak 
broth A very bad night, complained of an obstruc- 
tion in his stomach 13th His usual purgatives, with 
pain m his stomach , got up late and shaved. On the 
14th, he got up and took his usual medicme, pills and 
magnesia Much woise, his head dizzy and his 
nerves shaken As soon as his bed was made he 
returned to it Much fever, slow, and sleepless night 
He was advised to be bled, but had a natural or 
acquired antipathy to bleeding On the night of the 
14th Fletcher advised a doctor being sent for from 
Zante Fletcher thought him at this time 'confused 
in his ideas Byron said ‘ ‘ Where are my shoes ? I 
can only see three, and have been looking this hour ” 
Fletcher said “There are four” Byron said “lam 
in the hands of assassins, they will murder me ” This 
was in the morning of the 15th Fletcher told him 
he was in darmer Byron said “ That be damned , it’s 
all a plot ” He sent for the doctors to ask what they 
would do, his fever slowly augmenting 16th Much 
in the same way He ate nothmg — getting very 
weak — continual pain m his stomach — bad night- 
sleepless On being asked to let blood, he said 
“Damn you all I my blood will be on you ” Parry 
was frequently with him for liours, and all people 
turned out of the room, but merely to amuse him 
Parry always told him he was gettmg better On the 
17th, worse, still getting worse A boat sent to 
Zante to get medical advice Lord Byron asked if he 
weie thought in danger They said “ Yes ” He said 
“ Well, let them do as they like I care not a damn 
Only this I know, man can but live a certam time 
without sleep, and then he must die or go mad , but 
I will make short work with that whilst I have a 
pistol ” ; consequently^ the arms were taken from his 
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bedside He said he would leave Missolonghi for the 
islands if he gut better — that his disease was not 
known He sent Dr P out of the chamber, and on 
the doctor saying he could not leave him thus, he said 
‘ ‘ I order you out What ! has it come to this ? Can 
I not change my shirt without a set of blackguard 
doctors in the room 1 ” Continued his medicme , took 
strong purges, salts and magnesia “ These doctors ”, 
he said, “know nothing of my complamt I want to 
know what is my disease These people know nothing 
about my sickness ” He had no confidence m his 
doctors He went on in his usual caieless Don Juan 
style of rattling away on trifles with Parry That 
night worse , took piUs, salts, and magnesia — violent 
pains in his stomach. This evening at about seven 
p M he dbnsented to be bled, and a few minutes after 
he fainted They took about a pound Very weak 
and debihtated, tho pain in his head during the night, 
and he spoke confusedly of Fleming, Hobhouse, and 
Douglas Kinnaird This was on the 18th He had 
been again copiously bled He took bark at about 
two , drank a glass of wine and water He was worse 
after this, and became delirious and violent , began to 
talk and give directions , took hold of one of Fletcher’s 
and one of Tita’s hands Fletcher said “ Shall I 
write?” Byron muttered to him for half-an-hour, his 
lips moving, but indistinct He said “Now I have 

told you everything 4,000 dollars for the and 

, but ’tis too late I have said all , do you under- 
stand me 1 If you don’t obey me I will haunt you if I 
can ” “I have not understood a w ord ” said Fletcher. 
“ That’s a pity ”, Byron replied, “for ’tis now too late 

You will go to Mrs Leigh and tell her and say 

and everything, and her children,” etc “And 

teU Lady Byron ” — heavily sighing, but only muttered 
— “ these are dying words ” Fletcher said again he 
did not understand “ Good God ' ” he said, and 
tried to repeat it, but his lips only moved He under- 
stood Fletcher, and seemed to, strain hard to make 
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himself understood, and to feel his inability. After 
sii o’clock this evening he said “I want to deep” 
They had given him opiates, and from that time he 
never more spoke word nor moved hand or foot, nor 
showed the least appearance of life except by difficulty 
in swallowing, and stiffness. They had put blisters 
on his thighs and mustard on his feet. He objected 
to it at first, at last he let Fletcher do it, havmg 
ordered everyone out of the room ‘ ‘ Oh, my child ' 
my chdd ' Oh, Ada ' that I had seen thee, my ehild ' ” 
He fancied he had told Fletcher everythmg about his 
friends Very angry with the doctors, who, he said, 
had assassinated him “ There is you — Tita and Luke 
— I will ” From six o’clock in the evening of the 
18th to SIX in the evemng of the 19th he remamed 
speechless, senseless, and inanimate , only si^n of life 
was at wide periods a little difficulty in breathing, 
which was very quick just before he expired They 
bathed him and tried every effort to make him move, 
but in vain, Just before he died he opened his eyes, 
gave two or three low moans, and without the slightest 
appearance of pam or sensibility, he died Once he 
said “Give me — but no — that is — weakness, weak- 
ness ” A few hours before he became insensible he 
said (on reading a letter in which Loriotti says to the 
Prince “ You must consult and attend to the advice of 
Lord Byron, Stanhope, and Napier, for they enjoy 
great reputation here ”), “This is their damned Greek 
pohcy, they are all rascals, but when Napier comes I 
will work them all ” In his delirium he often muttered 
bioken passages of Scripture, with rephes such as he 
was used to with Kennedy at Cephalonia He swore, 
however, much, particularly against pam Seems 
never to have knowm death had got hold of him till a 
few hours before he became insensible, and then he 
found he had trifled too long — that it was too late. 
He had much to have done and said, but his voice 
refused to be the organ of his mind ’ 

This account differs many particulars from the one 
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already published ; in the same way that the fresh 
rough , notes of an eye-witness, taken on the spot, 
differ on passing through the hands of the editor of a 
review to be served out to the pubhc as an article to 
further a cause or strengthen a faction — so let it be, I 
shall not question it 

A letter from his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, was on 
his writing-table This lady was the only relation 
Byron had, or at least acknowledged , and he always 
spoke of her in the most affectionate terms He was 
m the act of writing to her when he was taken ill 
This unfinished letter I copied, — as the original would 
run many risks of being lost before it reached its des- 
tination It IS interesting as the last of Byron’s 
writings-^as an index, too, of his real and inward 
feelings , those letters that have been published were 
written, as I have already observed, under an assumed 
character and for effect 

His sister's letter contained a long transcript of one 
from Lady Byron , with a minute mental and physical 
account of their child, Ada, as follows 

* Hastings, December 1823 

‘ My dearest Augusta, I will now answer those 
passages fiom Lord Byron’s letter of December 8th, 
which lequired information from me 

‘ Ada’s prevailing characteiistic is cheerfulness, a 
disposition to enjoyment, this happy disposition was 
only partially interrupted when at the most oppiessive 
period of her illness, under which she was patient and 
tractable 

' The impression she generally makes upon strangers 
IS that of a lively child Of her intellectual powers 
observation is the most developed The pertinency of 
her remarks and the accuracy of her descriptions are 
sometimes beyond her years, she is by no means devoid 
of imagination, but it is at present chiefly exercised in 
connection with her mechanical ingenuity, her self- 
invented occupation being the manufacture of ships 
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and boats, or whatever else may attract her attention 
Hitherto she has preferred prose to verse, beca,use she 
IS puzzled by the poetical diction ; she is particularly 
fond of reading since she has resumed those pursuits 
which depend upon sight Previous to the suspension 
of them she had made some proficiency in music, and 
began to like it She had also opportunities of learn- 
ing a little French these with writing and the reading 
suited to her age formed her acquirements She is not 
very persevering, and with the tendency which her 
constitution has manifested it is not advisable to stimu- 
late her exertion (all excitement being injurious), 
though it is desirable to regulate their objects She is 
at present very desirous to draw, and shows a singular 
aptitude for that art, as far as she is permitted to use 
her pencil With repect to her temper, it is open and 
ingenuous — at an earlier age it threatened to be im- 
petuous, but 18 now sufliciently under control She is 
very fond of society and talking, yet not dull when 
alone Her person is tall and robust, and her features 
not regular, but countenance animated The miniature 
18 Btifl life, she would be known by the enclosed 
profile 

‘ She 18 now in really good health under the present 
system laid down by Warren and Mayo It consists 
of mild medicine and sparing regime There is great 
justice in Lord Byron’s medical conjecture, but I am 
informed that the tendency to local congestion is not 
always relieved at that period, as the depletion may not 
be more than adequate to the increased supply of 
blood, and for some other reasons I hope I have 
not omitted to notice any point expressed by Lord 
Byron 

I am yours affectionately, 

A N B’ 

Lady Byron’s letter mentions a profile of the child 
I found it, with other tokens that the Pilgrim had most 
treasured, scattered ,on the floor — as rubbish of no 
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marketable value, and trampled on I rescued from 
destruction a cambric handkerchief stained with his 
blood, and marked with a lady’s name in hair , a 
ringlet , a nbbon , and a small glove. These relics 
I folded up with some of his own hair that I had 
shorn from his head. 

This unfinished letter was the last of Byron’s 
writings, it IS to his half-sister, Augusta Leigh 

‘MiaaoLomm, Feb 23, 1824 

‘ My deaeest Augusta, I received a few days ago 
your and Lady B ’s report of Ada’s health, with 
other letters from England , for which I ought to be, 
and am (I hope) sufiiciently thankful, as they are of 
great comfort, and I wanted some, having been recently 
unwell — but am now much better, so that you must 
not be alarmed 

‘ You will have heard of our journeys and escapes, 
and so forth, — perhaps with some exaggeration ; but it 
18 all very well now, and I have been some time in 
Greece, which is in as good a state as could be expected 
considering circumstances But I will not plague you 
with politics — wars — or earthquakes, though we have 
had a rather smart one three nights ago, which pro- 
duced a scene ridiculous enough, as no damage was 
done except to those who stuck fast in the scuffle to 
get first out of the doors or wmdows , amongst whom 
some recent importations from England, who had been 
used to quieter elements, were rather squeezed m the 
press for precedence 

‘ I have been obtaining the release of about nme- 
and-twenty Turkish prisoners, — men, women, and 
children, and have sent them, at my own expense, 
home to their friends, but one pretty little girl of 
nine years of age, named Hato or Hatag^e, has ex- 
press^ a strong wish to remain with me or under my 
care , and 1 have nearly determined to adopt her, if I 
thought that Lady B would let her come to England 
as a companion to Ada (they are,about the same age ) 
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and we could easily proride for her , if not, I can eend 
her to Italy for education She is very liv«(ly and 
quick, and with great black Oriental eyes and Asiatic 
features. All her brothers were killed in the revolu- 
tion Her mother wishes to return to her husband, 
who 18 at Previsa, but says that she would rather 
entrust the child to me m the present state of the 
country Her extreme youth and sex have hitherto 
saved her life, but there is no saying what might hap- 
pen in the course of the war (and of such a war) I 
shall probably commit her to the care of some English 
lady in the islands for the present The child herself 
has the same wish, and seems to have a decided 
character for her age You can mention this mattei, 
if you think it worth while I merely wish her to be 
respectably educated and treated , and if my years and 
all things be considered, I presume it would be diflBcult 
to conceive me to have any other views 

‘ With regard to Ada’s health, I am glad to hear 
that she is so much better, but I think it right that 
Lady B should be informed (and guard against it 
accordmgly) that her description of much of her dis- 
position and tendencies very nearly resembles that of 
my own at a similar age— except that I was much more 
impetuous Her preference of prose (strange as it may 
now seem) was, and indeed ts, mine (for I hate reading 
verse — and always did) , and I never invented anything 
but “ boats,— ships ”, and generally something relative 
to the ocean I showed the report to Colonel Stan- 
hope, who was struck with the resemblance of parts of 
it to the paternal line, — even now 

‘ But it is also fit, though unpleasant, that I should 
mention that my recent attack, and a very severe one, 
had a strong appearance of epdepsy , why, I know not 
— for it IS Tate* m life, its bst appearance at thirty- 
six, and, so far as I know, it is not hereditary ; and it is 
that It may not become so, that you should tell Lady B. 
to take some jnrecautions m the case of Ada. 

‘ My attack has no( returned, and I am fighting it 
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off with abstinence and exercise, and thus far with 
success; if merely casual, it is ^1 very well ’ 

Gordon, m his Stgtory of the Greek Eienolwbwn, 
speaking of Byron just before his death, says ‘His 
health dechned, and we cannot be surprised, consider- 
ing what he had suffered, and was daily suffering, from 
the deceptions practised upon him, and importunate 
solicitations for money Parry talked a great deal and 
did little , Mavrocordato promised everything, and 
performed nothing, and the primates, who engaged to 
furnish 1,600 dollars towaiids the expenses of the 
fortifications, could not produce a farthing, and in lieu 
thereof presented him with the freedom of the town 
The streets and country were a bed of mire, so he 
could ndl take any exercise out of doors ’ 

To return to what passed in Byron’s house On 
hearing a noise below, I went down into the public 
room, and found Parry with a comrade carousing 
This man (Parry) had been a clerk in the civil depart- 
ment of the Ordnance at Woolwich, and was sent out 
by the committee with the munitions of war, as head 
fire-master In revolutions, however severely the body 
may suffer for want of pay and lations, your vanity 
IS pampered to satiety by the aasumption of whatever 
rank or title you may have a fancy for 3favrocordato 
dubbed himself Prince , Byron, Commander-m-Chief , 
Parry, the ordnance clerk, Major 

I said ‘ Well, Major, what do you think was the 
cause of Lord Byron’s death?’ 

‘ Think ? I don’t think anythmg about it , I am a 
practical man, not a humbugging thmker , he would 
have been alive now if he had followed my advice 
He lived too low , 1 told him so a thousand times 
Two or three days before he slipped his wind, he 
said “ Parry, what do you think is the matter with 
me? The doctors don’t know my complaint ” “No”, 
I said, “ nor nothing else, my lord , let me throw <^em 
out of the window ” “ What wil/ do me good, Paxry ? ” 
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“ Brandy, my lord , nothuig but brandy will save you ; 
you have oiUy got a chill on an empty stomach , let 
me mix you a stiff glass of grog, and you will be all 
right to-moiTow ” , but he shook his head, so I gave 
him up as a lost man My father’, he continued, 
‘lived to a great age on brandy, and then he would not 
have died, but the doctor stopped his dnnk, and the 
death-rattle choked his scuppers ’ 

‘ What did the doctors do, Parry, with Lord 
Byron 1 ’ 

‘ Do ' why, they physicked and bled him to death 
My lord called them assassins to their faces, and so 
they are A pair of more conceited ignorant scamps 
I never saw , they are only fit to stand at the comers 
of alleys to distribute Doctor Elady’s handbills ’ 

The doctors wore Bruno, an Italian, and Millinger, 
an English student from Germany The great Poet 
was in the hands of these novices — their first patient 
— and they practised on him as they had been taught 
The fashion at that time was bleeding, blistering, and 
killing people with aperients , and this treatment, to 
a patient so sensitive, attenuated, and feeble as Byron, 
was certain death 

The fire-master was a rough burly fellow, never 
quite sober, but he was no fool, and had a fund of 
pot-house stories, which he told in appropriately slang 
language , he was a mimic, and amused Byron by 
burlesquing Jeremy Bentham and other members of 
the Greek Committee Besides these accomplishments, 
he professed a thorough knowledge of the art of forti- 
fication, and said he was the inventor of shells and 
fire-balls that would destroy the Ottoman fleet and 
the garnson of Lepanto All he did, however, was 
to talk and dnnk He was three months in Greece, 
returned to England, talked the committee out of 
£400 for his services, and drank himself into a mad- 
house When he could get no more brandy to keep 
down the death-rattle, he died as he said his father 
had done. Six artificers, whom he brought to Greece 
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with him, stayed theie only a fortnight, and cost the 
committee 

Out of the first loan of £800,000, negotiated in 
England, the Greeks got £240,000 The money Byron 
advanced by way of loan was repaid by the Gieeks , 
but I believe it was invested in the Greek loan, and so 
lost The other portion was paid m materials for 
war 

All ray readers know Byron’s lines {Chtlde Harold, 
Canto 111 ) to his daughter 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 

Ada, sole daughter of iiiy house and heart ? 

When last I saw thy young blue ejes, they smiled. 

And tlu n we jiarted not as now we part, 

But with a hope 

It will bo interesting to know how Ada’s mind 
developed, as shown in the following letter from her 
mother 

‘ Xondon, 18S0 

‘ To Rev Dr T (Boston) 

‘ I feel very grateful to your daughter, dear Dr T , 
for giving me so many details of your illness , they 
give me a little more hope than I felt before I wisli 
I could send you a letter which I received lately from 
Ada, containing her views of death It has been 
much in her thoughts lately, though not from any 
mstance of mortality in her own circle, nor from any 
apprehensions for herself, and I rejoice that she has 
reasoned heiself into such happy conclusions before 
the hour of tiial ariives I think you will be interested 
in some passages whicli I will copy 

‘“I hav^e long conceived life liere to be only a 
particular mode of action (a peculiar mode of vibration, 
perhaps, in some subtle fluid akin to the electrical ether, 
if not identical with it), and that death is nothing but 
a change m this mode of action, in consequence of which 
it ceases to remain connected tilth the In am , ceases to 
be concentrated, if I may so speakj and consciousness 

p 
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becomes marvellously ex.tended I wish I could truly 
express all I mean and feel so vivid and peoaliar is 
the impression at times that I could almost fancy I had 
died already I have a glonous conception of death. 
I am strongly inclined to material views of the in- 
telligent principle I think there is a hind and mode 
of existence of mattei so very different from anythmg 
here in evidence around us, that by comparison it may 
be called spiritual But in the strictly spiritual I do 
not believe I think there is a mode of action which 
when once given birth to by our Creator (or rather 
under His laws), can never, never cease This is 
immortality I call our life here a concentrated life, 
and until our intelligence and conscience have acquired 
a certain practice, it is probably necessary that there 
should be this concentration of the sphere of action 
I much question if any of the bad principles (by which 
I mean those which abuse has rendered bad) can exist, 
except in a highly concentrated form, and therefore I 
should iniagme that the bad have to go through some 
state or states much more akin to the present than the 
good have No wonder Christ wished to save us from 
this I My metaphysical doctrines are not founded 
on Scripture, but I am delighted to find that all 
Scripture confirms them, in some parts very strikingly, 
I find ” 

‘ Surely these are very curious speculations to 
oiiginate in the mind of a young woman not twenty- 
five ’ 

An enthusiastic simpleton asked me once ‘ Do you 
consider that Shelley was a perfect man ’ I replied, 

' What do yon regard as a perfect man ? ’ Different 
people entertain different opinions as to manly perfec- 
tion Here, in a letter from Lady Byron, dated in 
1836, IS an indication of the sort of character that she 
viewed with predilection 

‘ I can give you not my own impressions merely, 
but the concurrent testimomes of the wise and good 
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He IS thirty years of age, has travelled in various parts 
of the world He has thus gained considerable know' 
ledge of men and affairs, but he has not lost the love of 
home, nor of those pursuits which form the duties of 
an English land-owner and magistrate He is much 
occupied with improving the condition of his tenantry 
and of the poor He goes to church every Sunday 
with the people of his parish, and returns for that 
purpose when staying in town He reads family 
prayers eveiy morning to his servants These habits 
would not, howevei, assure me of his having the 
Chiistian spirit It is from his conduct in his private 
relationships that I have inferred it In his own family 
he has been singularly tried, having been in a manner 
set aside, <iwmg to the excessive partiality felt by both 
his parents for the second brother, to whom all the 
unentailed property has been left But he has been 
dutiful and affectionate to eveiy member of his family — 
to the mother who almost disowns him, and to the 
brother who was preferred to him He has superior 
abilities and information, with some of those accom- 
plishments which aiegiaceful in society It is, how- 
ever, of much inoie importance that he is singularly 
nght-minded and evenly tempered , that he values the 
intrinsic more than the external , that he feels the 
inseparable connection of virtue and happiness , that 
he substitutes a rigid self-control for the indulgences 
which are often considered venial m young men of his 
rank, and appeals to have adopted, as the rule of life, 

“ Do unto others, etc ” He is interested, I am happy 
to say, in prison discipline and juvenile reformation ’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 

■When a man hath no freedom to fight for at home, 

Let him comb tt fi»r that of hia neighbours , 

Let him think of the glonea of Greece ami of Rome, 

And g t knock d on the head for his labours 

Don yurtu—B'VRON 

Earxy in the morning Gamba and I looked ovei 
Byron’s papers , there were several journals and note- 
books , they contained memorandums of his thoughts, 
not of his actions — violent invectives on the Zuliotes 
and others — Italian and English letters, fifteen stanzas 
of the seventeenth canto of Don Jnan, dated 8th May, 
several songs finished, and sundry beginnings of poems, 
hiB opinions of Napoleon’s banishment, cor^inuations 
of Childe Haiold and The Deformed Tninsfo}med, and 
other fragments Mavrocordato came in , finally we 
sealed up everything The 30,000 or 40,000 dollars 
which Byron had brought with him to Missolonghi 
were reduced to 6,000 or 6,000 Mavrocordato urged 
that this sum should be left with him as a loan, and 
that he would be resjionsible for its repayment I 
objected to this as illegal, and insisted on the money 
being shipped to the Ionian Islands The prince was 
exceedingly put out at this , he evidently thought my 
scruple arose fiom no other motive than personal 
enmity to him The congress at Salona ho considered 
a scheme of mine to get Byron out of his hands, and to 
deliver him, Mavrocordato, into the clutches of Odys- 
seus, and he W'as in great terror of that chief These 
things I could see engendered in his mind a deadly 
hatred of me After the consummate art which this 
prince of Phanariotes had displayed m inveigling 
Byron and his dollars into Missolonghi, he looked 
upon him as a lawful piize, and on my efforts to rescue 
his victim as the height of audacity I had no enmity 
to the prince, but I had a strong feeling of goodwill 
towards Byron , and never lost sight of his interest 
To be brief, my pian had been simply this — to get 
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Byron to Athens Odysseus, whose confidence I had 
won, engaged to deliver up the Aciopolis of that city, 
to put the said fortress into my hands the mstant 
Byron promised to come there, and to allow me to 
garrison it with my own people and hold it , with no 
other condition than that of not giving it up to the 
Greek government as at the time constituted There 
the Poet would have been in his glory , he loved 
Athens In that fortress with a Frank garrison he 
would have been thoroughly independent , he would 
liave been safe from fevers, for it is tlie healthiest site 
in the world, as well as the most beautiful If the 
Greeks succeeded in raising a loan, and he was ap- 
pointed to control its expenditure, at Athens he would 
have be*n in a commanding position aloof from the 
sordid civil and military factions, he might have con- 
tiolled them Byron was no soldier, 

Nor the do ision of a battle knew 

Mcpre than a spinster 

To carry on the war a disciplined army and an able 
general were indispensable Sn C J Napier was the 
man exactly fitted for such an eineigency skilful, 
fearless, promjit, and decided as Fate The deep 
interest that gieat soldier felt in the cause of the Gieeks 
w'as such, that he would have undei taken the war, 
although it w ould have cost him Ins commission in the 
British service, if solicited by the propel authorities, 
and furnished with sufticicnt means and power When 
Byron w'as on his death-bed, and W'andering in his 
mind, Napier was uppermost in his thoughts , he 
cursed the mercenary and turbulent Zuhotes, exclaiming 
‘ When Napier comes I will have tliem all flayed alive ’ 

In one of my visits to Oephalonia, expressly to 
inform Napier of the state of anarchy m Greece, I 
told him the first duty he would have to perform 
would be that of shooting and imprisoning half-a- 
dozen of the most refractoiy of the leaders of factions, 
as well as of the Captanria 
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‘ No he said, ‘ you shall do that , you shall be 
Provost Marshal If I go there, we will raise the 
price of hemp , and I won’t go without two European 
regiments, money in hand to pay them, and a portable 
gallows ’ 

‘ I will accept the office, and do my duty ’ I 
answered 

To resume my story After I had seen B 3 Tron’s 
effects despatched to Zante, I left Missolonghi to 
return to Salona Many of the foreign soldiers who 
had been m Byron’s pay, now that pay was stopped, 
volunteered to join me I engaged as many as I 
could afford to keep I had likewise five biass guns, 
with ammunition, and some other things sent out by 
the English committee, which I was aiithjuized to 
take to Eastern Greece Mavrocordato opposed this 
order, —but I enforced it , so that I had now a caval- 
cade of fifty or sixty horses and mules, and about a 
hundred men, including the Roumeliotes whom I had 
biought with me In all my motley squad there was 
only one who spoke English, and he was a Scot It 
would have been better had I omitted that one. 
When I arrived at Salona, I found Stanhope and 
a host of others, who had come to meet Byron. 
Stanhope had received a letter from the Horse Guaids 
ordering him home 

Several people have asked, and one has written to 
me to know if Byron was addicted to the noxious weed 
— tobacco , and this is my answer 

‘ Age thmketh many things, youth is full of ima- 
ginmgs Our chief pleasures spring from our imagina- 
tions , when they have furmshed you with one keep it 
to yourself, dop't analyze or seek evidence to ascertain 
its reality, for it is volatile and may fly off , dry facts, 
like dry bones, are displcasmg to the sight and feel- 
ings. The tale of the meerschaum pipe you ask me 
about IS simply this When I went to Greece in 1823 
with Byron, I left my impedimenta to the care of an 
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old fnend, Captam Roberts, of the Navy Byron 
died , I was dangerously wounded, and soon after 
reported dead , Roberts had deposit^ my thmgs with 
Dunn, a shopkeeper at Ijeghom , he was in debt to 
Dunn, and Dunn advised him to sell the things I had 
left with him Byron had had dealings with Dunn 
whilst he was living at Pisa, and travellers, hearing 
this, often applied to him for autographs or other 
things that had belonged to Byron as memorials This 
suggested to the crafty shopkeepei that it would be a 
grand speculation to dispose of some of the best things 
as Byron’s, and that as we were both gone, and no 
claimants in my case, there would be no evidence to 
the contrary The fact is, Byron had nothing what- 
ever to do with the pipe you mention, never had it in 
his hand, much less smoked it — in truth, Byion never 
smoked either pipe or cigar Poets are addicted to 
stimulants, but not sedatives , toliacco dulls the senses, 
wine excites them Not liking to dissipate your 
illusion, I have left your letter unanswered till now ’ 

The greatest man, although not the greatest poet, 
IS said always to have smoked a pipe before he went 
to bed — John Milton This I did not know till aftei 
I had written the above letter In consequence of 
that sale by Dunn, many thmgs belonging to me 
are treasured in museums as records of the great 
Poet 

I had now no motive for remainmg in Greece The 
Greeks were jealous of foreigners , those who had not 
money wandered about in rags and wretchedness, 
although many of them were very able soldiers and 
had greatly distinguished themselves But I did not 
like deserting Odysseus , he was very anxious I should 
stay He said ‘ The Greeks were naturally treacher- 
ous, artful, sordid, and fickle , and that history and 
tradition proved they had always been so ’ 

Jeremy Bentham wrote a Constitution for the 
Greeks Colonel Leicester Stanhope gave me a copy 
of it it was founded on the Swiss Federal Govern- 
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ment, being clear, and I thought admirably constructed 
for the then state of Greece The population of 
Greece at the time of the revolution was only a 
million and a quarter The leaders of the soldiers 
who drove the Turks from their provinces considered 
the provinces as theirs, and this is the origin of all 
governments , but the civilians in the towns, seeing 
that they would have no power, weie stirred up by 
some intriguing Phanaiiotes to dispute these claims, 
and some of the most energetic conspiied to form a 
self-constituted government , Mavrocordato, Tricoupi, 
and Colette took the lead The military chiefs in the 
first place took little heed of the movements of the 
civilians, and when the rumour of a loan of money 
reached the chiefs they ridiculed it, not believing it 
possible that anyone could lend money without security, 
and Greece had none to offer 
The congress dispersed I returned with Odysseus 
mto Livadia, and we revisited Athens and Euboea, 
carrying on the war in the same inefficient and de- 
sultoiy way as before, unaided by the government and 
abandoned to our own resources Hitherto the military 
chiefs held all the real power in Greece , the teintoiy 
they wrested from the Turks they considered as lawful 
piize in short, they acted on 

Tlie good old rule, the eimifle plan, 

That they should take ha\o the power, 

And they should keep wlio can 

As to the government, it w-as a mere farce, but its 
members knew it might one day become a reality 
Their chief occupation consisted in raising money from 
those few spots not previously ravaged by the ruthless 
soldiers The insigmficant revenue thus raised they 
appropriated td their own uses 

This self-constituted government, however, did get 
a loan from England, and with that they made their 
power felt , they raised soldiers and gathered the 
small chiefs about them The more powerful chiefs 
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held aloof, but from mutual jealousy they were all at 
enmity with each other 

The government were now assembled at Nauplia 
An English vessel arrived m that port with ^£40,000 
assigned to them, this being the hrst mstalment of 
the Greek loan The rush to the diggmgs in Cah- 
fomia and Australia, on the first discovery of gold m 
those regions, was partial, if not orderly, as compared 
with the wild and universal rush of the Greeks on 
Nauplia That town was beleaguered by armed legions 
of robbers, frantically clamouring for their share of 
the spoil Their military leaders soon found, not only 
that they should get no money, but that they were m 
iramment peril of losing their heads 

The go\ eminent determined to rule with a strong 
hand, and to crush their military rivals They com- 
menced org.inizing a force and inveigling the men 
from their chiefs , they attempted to assassinate 
Odysseus, and were plotting to seize the great 
Moieote chieftain, Colocotioni, so the great captains 
fled to their mountain strongholds The govern- 
ment ultimately arrested Colocotroni and many 
others 

Odysseus, who commanded in Eastern Greece before 
the revolution, had been given the command of that 
province by Ah Pasha of Yanina, for the express 
purpose of extei minating the brigands, who at that 
time numbeied a thousand men, and had controlled 
that part of Greece for centuiies This object 
Odysseus effected completelj Those who submitted 
he took into his seivice , and at the outbreak of the 
revolution with those men he fought the first important 
battles against the Turks 

I remained with a hundred men between Livadia 
and Mount Fames Odysseus joined me there, and 
gave me an account of the state of thmgs at Nauplia 
He was the ablest soldier in Greece, and the Turks 
could only get to the Morea through his provmce 
His acuteness and power made him the most formid- 
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able enemy to the Greek government , they could 
neither buy nor intimidate him 

He said ‘ By stratagem and force, with m^ own 
small means, I have kept the Turks out of the Morea 
for three years without aid from the government. The 
territory we captains have dispossessed the Sultan of, 
our self-elected government have sold to the Russians ; 
and with the money they are to get rid of us, to make 
way for a foreign king and foreign soldiers ’ 

I asked ‘ What king ? ’ 

He said, they were ‘divided on that subject, but 
the Russian party was the strongest, for they had the 

E nests, the Phanariotes and Moreotes, with them, 
acked by the people of the towns and strengthened 
by Russian agents, who were always for arbitrary and 
military government like their own ’ 

The different chiefs, as well as Odysseus, to w’hom I 
had explamed Bentham’s Constitution, were eager foi 
it, as they would have retained their power 

Odysseus added ‘ What puzales me is that Eng- 
land should advance money to make Greece a hospo- 
danot of Russia I never met any Greek who could 
understand the reason why so shrewd a nation of traf- 
fickers as the English should lend them such large suras 
of money, since everyone must know, they said, that 
they neither could nor would repay any portion of it ’ 
I urged Odysseus to resign his command, and with 
a few followers to retire to the mountains — addmg 
that ‘ borrowed money in the hands of a knavish 
government would soon vamsh ’ 

Odysseus said ‘ This part of the country, Livadia, 
my father inherited from his father, who won it by his 
valour, and when it was lost through the treachery of 
the Venetians, who sold my father to the Sultan, I re- 
gamed it by my* wits, and have kept it with my sword ’ 
‘ And so you may agam,' if you are dispossessed 
now ’, I answered, ‘ if you bide your time ’ 

He then told me that the Greek government would 
not allow him money or soldiers to defend the Greek 
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C es into the Morea, and that it was impossible for 
V> oppose the Turks’ entry into his territory, as 
he had only two or three hundred men in his pay, and 
that if they did not assist him he should make a treaty 
with the Turkish pasha at Negropont not to oppose 
their march into the Morea if they would pass through 
his territory (Lsvadia and Attica) with a flag of truce , 
but that if the government furnished him with the 
means, he would prevent the Turks from entering into 
his territory 

How can a soldier, with nothmg but his sword, 
defend himself against infernal machinations devised 
by a Prince of Hell, aimed with a chest of gold ? 
Phananotes, like devils, work in the daik ' 

In o^e of the precipices of Mount Parnassus, in 
Livadia, the highest mountain in Greece, there is a 
cavern, at an elevation of a thousand feet above the 
plain This cav ern Odysseus had, with great ingenuity, 
managed to ascend, and convert into a place of safety 
foi his family and effects during the war The only 
access to it was by bidders, bolted to the rock The 
first ladder, forty-five or fifty feet in length, was placed 
against the face of the rock, and steadied by braces , a 
second, resting on a projecting crag, crossed the faret , 
and a third, lighter and shorter, stood on its heel on a 
natural shelf m the fractured stone This third ladder 
led to a trap-door, the bolts and bars of which being 
removed, you entered a vaulted guard-room, pierced with 
lancet-holes for musketry This opened on a broad 
terrace, eighty feet m length, screened by a substantial 
parapet-wall, breast-high, with embrasures mounted 
with cannon The height of the natural arch spanning 
the cave is thirty feet above this lower terrace, so that 
it 18 particularly light, airy, and cheerful, commandmg 
extensive and magnificent views Ascending by steps 
to a yet higher terrace of solid rock, the breadth and 
height of tlie cave dimimsh, until the end is reached 
On the right of the great cave there is a smaller one , 
besides which there are many small grottoes, the size 
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of chambers, connected by galleries They are perfectly 
dry, and were used for stoie-rooms and magazines. 
One of them I converted into a chapel for an old priest, 
covering the rugged walls with gaudy hangings, flaimng 
paintings, and holy rehcs of saints, saved from the 
desecrated churches in the neighbourhood 

The interior of this magnificent cavern often re- 
minded me, with its grottoes, galleries, and vaulted 
roof, of a cathedral, particularly when the softened 
light of the evening obscured its ruggedness, or by 
moonlight The towering mass of rock above the cave 
projected boldly over its base To make it perfect, 
there was a never-fading supply of the purest water, 
which found its way through subterranean channels 
from the regions of perpetual snow, filtering,through 
fractures in the rock above into a capacious cistern 
built on the upper tenace 

This cavern was our citadel, and by removing the 
upper ladder became impregnable without the aid of 
a garrison We built boarded houses within it, and 
stored it with all the necessaries and many of the 
luxuries of life, besides immense sujiplies of arms and 
ammunition 

I urged Odysseus to abide in this stionghold, saying 
that the borrowed money was sure to be embezzled by 
a government composed of arrant sharpers , and that 
but a small part of it would be apjdied to the purpose 
it was contracted for Besides, Ibrahim Pasha was on 
his way to Greece with an immense force Civil wars 
were already rife in the Morea ‘The Greeks ’, I con- 
tinued, ‘ and their country are so admirably adapted 
foi guerilla warfare, that those chiefs who had earned 
on the insurrection successfully, and had shown that 
they alone had capacity to continue it, must be recalled 
from banishment to defend their country Then you 
can retaliate on the government by demanding an 
account of their stewardship ’ 

‘ I did expose their frauds to their faces ’, exclaimed 
he chief, ‘in the Natginal Assembly at Naupha, and 
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the same night two shots were fired at me from a 
windc^w opposite to the one I was sitting at My 
guards seized the miscreants, and I gave them up to the 
police, but they w ere not punished If I stay here, we 
shall be beleaguered by assassins, and prevented from 
commumcating with my lieutenants and followeis 
Ghouras still holds the Acropolis of Athens I cannot 
stay here , a stag at bay is more to be feared than a 
lion blockaded in his den ’ 

It was decided that I should remain and he go forth 
I had shared in liis prosperity, and would not leave 
him in his adversity As a gaiTison was superfluous, 
I reduced mine to half-a-dozen To guard against 
treachery, I chose men of different countries, who were 
not likely to conspire togethei , a Greek, Turk, Hun- 
garian, and Italian, a venerable piiest, and two Greek 
boys as servants 

Our other inmates were the chief’s son, an infant, 
his wife, mother, and two or three other women I 
entrusted the keys of the entrance to the Albanian 
Turk, a resolute, determined fellow 

In the mountains of Piiidus and Agrafa, in Thes- 
salia, they have the noblest breed of dogs m the world. 
In size and strength they are not much infenoi to the 
king of bc.ists, and in courage and sagacity they are 
superior When thoiouglibred and well trained they 
are held m such estimation by their owners that money 
will not buy them We had one of these He did 
the duty of a guard of soldiers, patrolling the lower 
teirace at night, and keeping watch at the guard-ioom 
door by day He would not enter a room He was 
best pleased m the winter snowstorms, when the 
icicles hung on his long brindled hair and shaggy 
mane It was impossible to elude his vugilance or 
corrupt his fidelity , he would not take food from any 
other hands than mine or the Albanian’s, and could not 
be bribed This is more than I could say of any Greek 
that I had dealings with, during the three years that I 
lived amongst them , 
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In addition to the small number within the cave, I 
had a much larger force at the foot of the ladders. 
They were hutted within a stone breastwork I gave 
the command of them to the Scotchman whom I had 
brought from Miasoloughi Their duty was to patrol 
the passes of the mountain, to collect the tithes or 
tribute from the neighbouring villages (these were paid 
in kind), to leain the news, and to keep up my 
correspondence with the chief and others 

The name of the Scotchman was Fenton Thomas 
was, I think, his Christian name He introduced 
himself to me, as I have before narrated, on my visit 
to Western Greece, saying he had come out expressly 
to join Lord Byron’s regiment , that he had served in 
the civil wars m Spain, was skilled in gueiilla warfare, 
that his funds were exhausted, and, as I was proceeding 
to the war, he begged me to take him with me 
I pointed out the deplorable condition of foreigners 
in Greece generally, and the peculiar state of things in 
that part of the country I was going to in particular, 
and offered to advance him money to return home. 
As he persisted in his wish to go with me 1 reluctantly 
yielded to his importunity 

He was a tall, bony man, with prominent eyes 
and features, dark hair, and long face, in the prime of 
life, thirty-one or thirty-two yeais of age His dress, 
accoutrements, and arms were all well chosen He was 
restless, energetic, enterprising, and a famous walker 
During the time he was with me I sent him on 
many missions to the Ionian Islands for money, to 
the seat of government to see what they were domg, 
and with letters to friendly chiefs, so that he was not 
much at the cave , and when he was, he lived m a hut 
below it I supplied him with all he wanted — my 
purse was his He was not squeamish on these points, 
but sensual, and denied himself nothing within his 
reach When in ray neighbourhood, he passed most of 
his time with me. No querulous word or angry glance 
ever ruffled our friendly intercourse. I thought him 
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honest, and his staying with me a proof of his goodwill, 
if not j^rsonal friendship, and never omitted an occasion 
of doing him a service 

When Odysseus had been absent three or four 
months, rumours reached me, in January 1825, that 
the government were resolved to deprive the chief of 
his command in Eastern Greece To do this efiiectu- 
ally, they were endeavouring to detach his lieutenant, 
Ghouras, who held Attica, from him I despatched 
Fenton to Athens and Nauplia, to ascertain the truth 
of these reports 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Another proudl> clad 
In gulden arms, spurs aTirtanan barb 
Into the gap, and with his iron mace 
Directs the torrent of that tide of men 

Shelley 

I WAS told, some time after this, that Odysseus was 
corresponding with Omer Pasha of Negropont, and 
fearing that he might resort to some despierate 
measures in his present difiiculties I left the cave 
one night in a snowstorm, and with a trusty follower 
who knew the country we descended to the plain, 
threading our way through the rocks and pine-trees 
We mounted two swift Arab horses, galloped along 
a hollow valley, crossed a deep stream, the Kperchius, 
and proceeded towards the town of Livadia, where we 
arrived the next day I was surprised to see Turkish 
Delhi cavalry, known at a great distance by the 
immense heiglit of their head-gear, careering on the 
plain On meeting Odysseus, he told me he had made 
a truce for three months with Omer Pasha The only 
stipulation between them was that, for that period. 
Eastern Greece was to be a neutral teiritory — he 
said, ‘ It is the only way in which I could save the 
people from being massacred I have written to the 
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Athenians to say that, as the government have not 
only refused to give me rations or money ^r my 
troops, but are doing their utmost to induce them to 
desert me, I cannot longer defend the passes which 
lead to Athens ’ 

I knew it was a common practice of the military 
leaders in Greece to make treaties with the enemy m 
the provinces they governed, for especial objects, on 
their own responsibility — yet I saw at once the chief 
had made a fatal error in doing so on the present 
occasion I told him that, although his family had 
ruled in Livadia for three generations, the Turks 
m the Morea had been dispossessed after four 
centuries of possession , that now the Greek govern- 
ment were strong, and would direct all their forces 
to crush him If he took refuge with the Turns, they 
would betray him, and send him or his head to 
Constantinople ‘I know that’, he answered, ‘ I shall 
take care of that , they are in my pow er, what I have 
done IS only to bring the Greek government to terms ’ 
I saw that he was anxious and perplexed, and that he 
repented of the stop he had taken, and had been 
plotting to extricate himself before I arrived at Livadia 
The next day we went to Thebes, and on the one 
succeeding followed the line of the Euboean Strait to 
Talanhi 

The hollowness of this armistice was apparent — 
Odysseus and the Ottoman Bey, suspecting each other 
of treachery, used every precaution to avoid being 
ensnared The Turkish horse stuck to the level 
giound, the Greeks clung to the hiUs. Odysseus 
skirted them, his best men and swiftest runners 
dogging his steps, and keeping him from being cut 
oflf from his guerillas 

The Delhi Colonel was selected from the Turkish 
host at Euboea, as tlie only soldier capable of con- 
tending in arts or arms with the wily and able Greek 
chief he was the best specimen of an Eastern warrior 
I had seen — calm, vigilant, and dexterous m the dis- 
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position of his troopers Our chief knew the country 
better than any man in it I urged him to give the 
enemj^ the slip, and to come to the cavern His 
answer was, ‘ Stay, not yet ' ’ 

It was early in February we stopped at Talanta on 
a wet stormy night in selecting his quarters, our 
chief with his usual sagacity fixed upon the rums 
of a Greek church, situated, as the Greek churches, 
chapels, and monasteiies usually are, on an elevated 
and defensible site— the town was abandoned and in 
rums After we had supped and were smoking our 
pipes, some of the Gieek patiols came in, saying they 
had captured two Franks They w ere ordered to bring 
them in I told the chief to make no allusion to me, 
but to question them through his secretary 
As tltey entered, one of them observed to his 
comrade in English, ‘ What a set of cut-throats • Are 
they Greeks or Turks * ’ 

' Mind what you say ’ 

‘ Oh • they only want our money ’, answered the 
other ‘ I hope they will give us something to eat 
before they cut our throats I am famished ’ 

Certainly appearances were against us At one end 
of the building, Odysseus, the Greek chief, the Turkish 
Bey, and I sat smoking our pipes At the other end, 
witbin ihe church, stood our horses saddled, ready 
for mounting, the soldiers lying down in clusters along 
the sides, with all their gear on, for neither Greeks 
nor Turks divest themselves of a single article of 
dress or arms during the night Their hands still 
grasped their weapons, and they slept so lightly that 
if m talkmg a voice was raised their eager wolfish 
eyes were instantly upon the speaker On the 
strangers entering, some of the soldiers sprang up, 
others leant on their elbows to listen, or lather to 
look on, for they could not understand a word The 
travellers told their stoiy, statmg that they were last 
from Smyrna, amd had landed that morning from an 
Ei^lish brig, at a small port m the Gulf of Euboea, 

Q 
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with no other object than to see the country Neither 
of the chiefs believed them, nor did I , nevertheless, 
they were treated hospitably, had supper, coffee, and 
pipes, and their baggage placed beside them They 
sat together in a spare corner close to us, with no 
arms but fowling-pieces One of them was very ill at 
his ease , the other, who I learnt from their discourse 
was a Major, took things as coolly as if he had been 
at an inn, said the cold lamb (it was goat) was the best 
he had ever tasted, and asked the Greek attendant if 
he had no rackie (spirit), the only Romaic word he 
had learnt Odysseus, understanding what he wanted, 
told the boy to give him wine 

‘If they are robbers’, exclaimed the Major, ‘they 
are damned good fellows, so I dnnk success to their 
next foray ’ Soon after one of them lay down in a 
dark corner Turks, Greeks, and all Orientals con- 
sider it the greatest possible insult, as well as an 
outrage on decency, for any one in public to change 
his garments or expose any part of his person below 
the waist The Major was a remaikably tall, gaunt, 
bony man , after finishing his wine, he set to work to 
make up a comfortable bed with hoise-cloths, slips 
of carpet, a bag for a pillow, etc , when he had done 
this to his satisfaction, we supposed he would he 
down, as his companion had done On the contrary, 
he deliberately, as if in his own barrack -room, utterly 
regardless of our presence, took ofif his boots, socks, 
coat, waistcoat, trousers, and shirt, folding each article 
carefully up and placing it by his bedside Thus, 
exhibiting himself in all possible attitudes stark naked, 
he leisurely filled the bowl of his Turkish pipe, and 
advanced towards us to light it at the fire 

The two chiefs at first looked on the Major’s novel 
proceedings with curiosity, as visitors in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens do at the hippopotamus , but as the 
process of stripping advanced they looked serious : 
the shirt scene took away their breath ; their pipes 
went out when the Major advanced towards them. 
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The Turk started up m horror with his hand on his 
swoai The Major, supposing he was making way 
for him from civility, and unconscious of giving any 
offence, made a very polite bow to us generally , and 
in a gentle and conciliating tone said, m his own 
language, ‘ Pray, gentlemen, keep your seats, don’t let 
me disturb you ' , he then bent his body into a sharp 
angle, so as to draw a light from the burning embers 
The position he stood in was so ludicrous that Odysseus 
and I could not resist laughing The Major, consider- 
ing this a token of good fellowship, insisted on shaking 
hands with us, saying, ‘ I am sure you are both good 
fellows — Good -night ' ’ 

I now saw by the light of the fire that he was not 
absoluj^ly naked, for he had a leather waistcoat and 
drawers on, but they fitted as tight as his skin, and 
were exactly of the same colour The Major lay down 
and smoked himself to sleep Odysseus went out and 
brought back the Turkish Bey 
Expecting to be surprised by Turks or Greeks, and 
distrustmg those with us, we could not sleep , so our 
chief, to conceal his own anxiety, and to while away 
the time, recounted to the Tuik the marvellous things 
he had seen done at Yanina by the Franks whilst he 
was serving with Ah Pasha Odysseus then questioned 
the Osmanlee about Paradise and Mahomet, very pro- 
fanely The Albanian Turks are by no means bigots , 
our Bey had evidently very little faith in anything but 
his sword At length we dozed as we sat 

Before daylight the Major got up and went out, I 
followed him, accosting him in his native tongue 

‘ How well you speak English, my good fefiow ' ’ he 
said 

The frank and cordial manner of the Major so 
impressed me with his honesty that I hurriedly ex- 
plained who I was, the ciitical state of things with us, 
and my anxiety to extricate Odysseus from the peril 
that encompassed him 

The Major instantly and eaaiestly entered into my 
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views, saying ‘ The vessel we came m will remain two 
or three days in the port , it will take but a few hours 
to reach her I will return and stop by her for 
Odysseus, detain her as long as 1 can, and go with him 
to the loman Islands ’ 

I told the chief our plan, he eagerly accepted the 
offer , I pledged myself to keep possession of his 
mountain home, and to protect his family until 
altered circumstances permitted him to return to 
Greece Hastily making the needful arrangements, 
the good-hearted Major departed on his mission The 
chief having much to say to me, and thinking it pro- 
bable I might be in danger on my return to the cave, 
convoyed me v ith his whole force On our parting, 
he called some of liis pnncipal followers, and^said ‘I 
call you to witness, I give this Englishman the cavern 
and everything of mine m it ’ Then turning to mo 
he said ‘ Do what you think best without referring to 
me ’ As we sat on the turf by a broken fountain, he 
placed his rough hairy hand on my bosom, saymg, 
‘You have a strong heart in a strong body you find 
fault with me for distrustmg my countrymen,— I never 
doubted you I trusted you from the first day as I do 
now on the last we may ever be together , though I 
cannot understand why you give money and risk life 
to serve those who would shoot you for money, as 
they will me if they can ’ 

Either from the vigilance of the Ottomans at 
Euboea, or of those with him, or from some other 
impediment, the chief did not reach the port he was 
to have embarked from until after the vessel had 
sailed with the Major, although he had detained her 
as long as possible I then expected the chief would 
make for the pave , we kept a sharp look-out, and 
posted men at the several passes, he wrote to me 
from time to time, but nothing definitively, and we 
passed months in this state of suspense 

I sent Fenton to Argos in the Morea, where the 
government was to give them the conditions proposed 
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by Odysseus, and get what information he could of 
theif designs I gave Fenton a horse, guide, some 
soldiers, and what money he wanted When he 
arrived he sent me small brief notices by couriers of 
conferences he had- had with the Secretary of War, 
one of the most acute and unprincipled of the hangers- 
on of the government, who was confident every man 
had his price, instinctively discovered that Fenton 
was one of his own type, and after many conferences 
they devised a plan to entrap Odysseus and assassinate 
me To efifect this it was necessary to get Odysseus 
out of the cavern, and to assassinate me in it The 
stronghold was supposed to be crammed like an 
argosy with wealth derived from plunder of the Turks 
in maijy battles If Fenton were successful he was to 
have half of everything that was in the cavern To 
be brief, Fenton returned to me with a budget of 
special lies The cavern was so secure that in quiet 
times I despatched the few soldiers I had in it on 
different errands 

I was in the daily habit of sallying forth to gather 
news, though warned against it Early in April, 
when I was some distance from my den, I was startled 
by a shot, the red-capped Greeks were dogging me 
behind the rocks and pine-trees I hastened up the 
steep ascent, gained the lower ladder, mounted slowly 
until I recovered my wind, then faster, the musket- 
balls whistling by me right and left — above and below. 
I should have come down faster than I went up, but 
from the great advantage my men above had and the 
sharp cross-fire they kept up to cover my retreat On 
my entering the trap door my assailants retreated 
across the mountain 

Shortly after this occurrence a large body of Greeks 
came to Velitza, a village at the foot of our mountain , 
a detachment ascended towards us, on coming near, 
one of them advanced, holding a green bough as a flag 
of truce he said Odysseus was with the troops below, 
and that he had brought a let^r from him to me It 
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was to this effect, that he — Odysseus— was now with 
his friend Ghouras , he entreated me to come to,him 
to confer on matters of great importance , saying that 
hostages would be given for my safe return, etc 

I merely answered ‘If what you say is true, why 
don’t you come here ? you may bring Ghouras or half- 
a-dozen others with you ’ 

Several notes of this sort were exchanged In the 
last, our chief urged me to capitulate as the only 
means of saving his life , telling me that I might now 
do so on my own terms, for those with him were 
Boumehotes favourably disposed to him and to me , 
and that if I lost this opportunity I should be block- 
aded by his enemies, the Moreotes, who would give 
us no quarter Of course I declined, for I knpw the 
chief was writing under compulsion the messenger 
tned what he could do by tampering with my men, 
individually proffering large brines , so I told one of 
the men to shoot him if he spoke anothei word 
During this parley the most nmible-footed of the 
enemy scaled the cliffs to see if it was possible to get 
at us by the aid of ropies from above, or by blasting 
the rocks, or with shot or shell I sent several of my 
people to mingle with the foe, offering five thousand 
dollars to those who would aid the escape of Odysseus 
On the fourth or fifth day they departed, — leaving 
spies to watch us, as I knew they would I then sent 
all the men I could trust to follow on the trail of our 
chief, and w'rote to all his friends That I might not 
be made a target of a second time, I did not ventiue 
forth alone 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Spare me t oh spare ! — I will confess 

They 

Tempted me with a thousand crowns, and I 

And my companion forthwith murdered )>m 

Cenex — Shsllby 

l«f the latter end of May 1825 Fenton had brought 
with him from Racora, m Boeotia, a light-headed But 
apparently simple-minded English Phil-hellene named 
Whitcombe, he said he had been in the East Indian 
Army, and that he came to Greece to seek adven- 
tures At all times glad to see my countrymen, I 
was particularly so at that time, Fenton was especi- 
ally pissed with him They both dined and passed 
their evenings with me, but slept below in Fenton’s 
hut. On the fourth day after our noonday meal we 
sat smoking and drinking under the verandah of my 
house, on the lower terrace, longer than usual I 
had then no one in the cavern but the Albanian, who 
watched the entrance, a Hungarian, and the Itahan 
unarmed secretary and interpreter 
It was intensely hot, all my people had retreated 
into one of the upper grottoes, where it was always 
cool, to enjoy their usual siesta Fenton said he had 
joadn a bet. with "VViutrombe aliout tinir sbootj-ny, and 
that I was to decide it My Italian servant, Everett, 
then put up a board for a target at the extremity of 
the terrace After they had fired several shots, at 
Fenton's suggestion I sent the Italian to his com- 
rades above Fenton then said to me, after some 
more shots had been fired wide of the mark, ' You can 
beat him with your pistol, he has no chance with us 
veterans ’ 

I took a pistol from my belt and fired , they were 
standing close together on a flat rock, two yards be- 
hind me , the instant I had fired I heard another re- 
port, and felt that I was shot in the back They both 
exclaimed ‘ What a horrid accident ! ’ As one of 
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their flint guns had just before hung Are, and I had 
seen Fenton doing something to the lock of kis, I 
thought it was an accident I said ' Fenton, this 
must have been accidental 1 ’ He assured me it was 
so, and expressed the deepest sorrow. No thought of 
their treachery crossed my mind. I did not fall, but 
sat down on a rock with the pistol in my hand, and in 
perfect possession of all my faculties Fenton said 
‘Shall I shoot Whitcombe?’ I answered ‘No’ I 
took my other pistol from my belt, when Fenton said 
‘ I wiU call your servant and hastily left me, fol- 
lowing Whitcombe to the entrance porch The dog, 
growling fiercely, first stopped their flight, he had the 
voice of a lion, and never gave a false alarm. The 
Hungarian, always prompt, was quickly at Ijis post 
on the upper terrace. Fenton, who had run away, 
called to him ‘ A dreadful accident I will you come 
down and help?’ The Hungarian said ‘No accident, 
but treachery! If you don't put your carbine down 
I shall shoot you ’ Fenton as a last resort was 
raising his carbine, when the Hungarian shot him 
and he fell dead. 

The Albanian came from the guard -room, and, 
understanding no language hut his own, was quite 
bewildered. Whitcombe, Fenton's dupe and con- 
federate, attempted to escape by the trap-door lead- 
ing to the ladder, the dog threw him on his back, 
and held him as if he had been a rat Achmett, the 
Turk, seized him, bound his arms, dragged him to a 
crane used for hoisting things from below, put a shp- 
knot m the rope, and placed it round his ankles to 
hang him His convulsive shrieks and the frantic 
struggles he made as his executioners were hoisting 
him over the precipice, calling on God to witness that 
he was mnoc’ent, thrilled through my shattered 
nerves; he besought me to let him live till the morn- 
ing, or for one hour, that he might write home, or 
even for five minutes, until he had told me every- 
thmg. Everett informed me what they were at; I 
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sent him to the Hun^nan, desirmg him to defer 
what he was domg till I had ascertained from Whit- 
combe the facta which constitute my present narra- 
tive. I could not conceive it possible that an Enghsh 
gentleman, my guest, on the moat cordial terms with 
me, should, after four days’ acquaintance, conspire 
with Fenton to assassinate me — there had been no 
provocation, and I could see no motive for the act. 
Fenton had never seen Whitcombe before, nor had I. 
If there was foul play, Fenton must have been the 
traitor I had very great difficulty m staymg the 
execution, everyone in the cave clamouring for ven- 
geance. His life now hung on mine, and everybody 
thought that I was mortally wounded. They all 
swore, 1^1 died, they would roast him by a slow fire • 
this was no idle threat, for it had been done on more 
than one occasion during that sangmnary war. 

When I was shot, I sat down on the rock I had 
been standing on bending down my head to let the 
blood flow from my mouth, a musket-ball and several 
broken teeth came with it — the socket of the teeth 
was broken, and my right arm paralyzed I walked 
without assistance into the small grotto I had boarded 
up and floored and called my house; it was divided 
into two small rooms, and there was a broad verandah 
in front Squatting in a comer, uiy servant cut open 
my dress benmd, and told me I had been shot with 
two balls between my shoulders, near together, on 
the right side of my spine, and one of them close to 
it. One of the balls, as I have said, its force ex- 
pended on my bones, dropped from my mouth with- 
out wounding ray face, the other broke my collar- 
bone, and remained in my breast — it is still there. 
No blood issued from the places they had entered at. 
We had no surgeon or medicmes m the cave ; the air 
was so dry and pure, our hvmg so simple, that this 
was the first visit sickness or sorrow paid us. Nature 
makes no mistakes, doctors do; probably I owe my 
hfe to a sound constitution and havmg had no doctor. 
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The morumg after 1 had respited Whitcombe, my 
servant brought me the following letter fronj him, 
which he read to me, though he could not speak 
English 

‘ For God’s sake, sir, permit me to see you, if it is 
but for five minutes’ conversation , it will save my 
life. In the fulness of contrition I yesterday told 
Favourite (Everett) my crime, and through miscon- 
struction, or some other cause, he has interpreted it 
to Camerone, so as to cause my death. They all de- 
clare to me they will kill me and burn me Camerone 
knocked me down and has thrown me m irons For 
the mercy of Almighty God, let me see you, instead 
of augmenting, my explanation will palliate my of- 
fence I wish not that it should be alone I wish 
also that Camerone and Everett should b5 by, to 
question me before you, and to endeavour to impli- 
cate me if they can I wish only to tell you all the 
circumstances which I told Everett. Camerone de- 
clares that I have plotted all the evil for Ulysses 
(Odysseus) For God’s sake let me explain myself 
immediately, and do not let me be murdcied without 
a word of explanation 0 God I my misery is already 
too great , they care not for whnt you tell them , they 
want to tie me up by my irons to the beam of the 
room, and cut my head off ' 

I refused to see him he then wrote an incoherent 
account of what took place between him and Fenton 
— the latter accusmg mo of having usurped his place, 
as Odysseus wished rum to have the command during 
his absence, saying that Odysseus had sent a mes- 
senger to him at Athens to that eSect, and that on 
his return he should take possession of the cave , that 
there were beautiful women in it, and stores of gold; 
he would man it with English, clothe his followers 
with rich dresses and jewels there would be a row 
first, a scene of blood, but that all he wanted was a 
friend to stand by him. By Whitcombe ’s account — 
too rambling and absurd to transcribe — ^his feeble 
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brain ivas worked up to a state of bomicidsl insanity ; 
he used^the gentle term of infatuation. He persisted 
in his asseveration that Fenton shot me, and his 
only crime was not warning me of my danger. The 
only thing his writing proved was that he had a very 
feeble mtellect, and that Fenton had taken advantage 
of his weakness He was now mad with terror, he 
screamed and shrieked if anyone came near him, he 
was in irons and chained to the wall, with no other 
food than bread and water I resolved on the twenti- 
eth day of his imprisonment to set him free, which I 
did When restored to life and liberty he wrote me 
the following letter 


‘ MccH-TiNJCrRED Sir, I cannot express to you what 
I feel for jour unmerited kindness to me for your 
releasing me from an untimely death, other release 
it IS not m the power of man to procure for me, my 
internal misery and shame being complete May you 
never feel the half that I do May you never be like 
me, reduced by an acquaintance of four days with a 
villain from the smiling circles who loved me, and 
bad pleasuied in my society, to the solitary wretched 
outcast which I am now become I have now no 
home, no family, no friends — and all I regret is that 
I have still the gnawings of a conscience which makes 
me prefer life a little longer, with all my former en- 
joyments cut off, to an ignominious and untimely 
end. I can say no more, perhaps now I have troubled 
you too much 

‘ That God may send you a speedy recovery, and 
turn every curse which falls upon my head into a 
blessing upon yours, is the prayer of the wretched 

‘W. G Whitcombe ’ 


He subsequently addressed one of his friends as 
follows . 
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‘ Cajif, Av . gv*t 11, 182S 

‘ Mt dear Sib, You will, perhaps, be astonished at 
nay addressing you, when, from the unhappy oiroum- 
stances mto which my fatahty has immersed me, I 
ought only to calculate on your discardmg all con- 
verse with a being whose sin has placed between him 
and society a gulf fitter to be removed by any hands 
but his. But I cannot, cannot bear so sudden a tran- 
sition into exquisite misery and shame without a Ime 
which may give palhatives to my offence. Scan it 
with a dispassionate eye , my only motive for begging 
this last favour of you is, that you may rather hold 
me the weak, unsuspecting tool, than the practised, 
imprmcipled villam. Others played that pqrt; others 
saw my easy nature, and thought me a fit mstrument 
for the furthering of their grand speculations and en- 
terpnses. They discerned rightly — they have en- 
tailed the curse upon me , they have made the villam 
of me that they wished; but yet shall that curse be 
retaliated upon them. One is dead the other still 
hves, and has left behmd him many little mterestmg 
traits of character which will tend well to the blazon- 
ment of his fame, and conscience, if not warped by 
constant meannesses, shall fay its sweet recollections 
requite him for the rest 

‘ Charmed by Mr Humphreys’ account of the ex- 
cessive intrepidity, honour, romantic situation, etc., 
etc , of his friend Fenton, added to his good nature 
and bonhomie, I was induced by the repeated, by the 
urgent entreaties of that Mr Humphreys, added to a 
letter (expressmg the most pressing invitation from 
Fenton, addressed to Humphreys, with many dark 
mvstic expressions, known only, I presume, to him- 
self)— I was induced, I say, to pay that visit to the 
cave. On my arrival I was beset by Fenton’s utmost 
talents of duphcity (m which never mortal man has 
excelled him). Touched by his mournful tales of 
wrongs, rejection, deprivation of right, viewing him 
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only ftB the romantic, the mjured, the generous hero 
he nad»been represented by Humphreys, I syrore to 
stand by him on his resolution to recover his rights 
or die. He worshipped me for it, and bemg too good 
a discemer of character to disclose further the nature 
of his designs, at the idea of which he knew I would 
revolt, he nailed me to the spot and moment of ac- 
tion, and by not givmg a minute’s time to recover 
from my mfatuation, he precipitated me mto that 
hell of guilt and shame which had long yawned for 
the wretched adventurer as his meed, but which, 
without arraigning Providence, might still, methinks, 
have been withheld from me. But where misfortune 
ever exists, there am I sure to get acquainted with it. 
And because such a villain survived m the same land, 
I, without holding with him a shadow of previous 
connection, without one thought, m the whole associ- 
ation of our ideas, which brought with it the slightest 
similitude whereby to enable me to account, by a 
harsh destiny, for my bemg coupled with the memory 
of such a Viliam's fate, am nevertheless doomed, 
solely because such an one exists, to connect myself, 
and all my happmess and honour, irretrievably with 
his fate I am now a wandering outcast, a being 
whose very claim on society is departed, and would 
not now wish to renew those claims, from the recol- 
lections of dependence which would necessarily hang 
on that renewal. 

‘ But it 18 not for myself that I am wretched. No , 
I can roam to far distant regions, and, amidst other 
scones and other mhabitants, commence a new career, 
unembittered by the past. It is for my family, a 
family who had boasted that, through all their 
branches and connections, it bad never had a spot 
to sully it That that family should, through my 
faults, be disgraced, is more than I can bear. My 
mother 18 a parent who loves me to distraction I 
received a letter a few days ago from that quarter. 
She has been dangerously ill, and the only reflection 
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that oontnbutes to her recovery is that of seeing me 
return crowned with laurels They will be Ipurels 1 

‘ Now view the reverse. It has been reported that 
I was dead. That report, with aggravated causes, 
will reach the ears of my family, my mother, I know, 
will not survive it And all this for me 

‘ I only regret that, bemg too great a coward to 
put an end to my existence, I cannot cut off the 
miseries of anticipation 

‘ But I have troubled you too long with subjects 
about which you can feel but httle interest Only 
one word more Should an opportunity present it- 
self, for God's sake let not accounts reach England 
that I am killed 

‘ With hopes that you will excuse my long and 
selfish latter, and with many kindest remMcibrances 
to Mrs Ahson and all your family, 

I remain 

Your sincere though unfortunate fnend, 

‘ (Signed) W. G. Whitcombe 

‘PS I sincerely regret that, by the most un- 
toward circumstances, both the letters which you 
have been good enough at different times to send me 
have been lost before they reached my hands, the 
one by the lies of that rascal Charlilopulo, the other 
by Dr Tindal, amongst his other things ’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


Tis thus 

Men cast the blame of their nnprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own rt solve, 

Or anything but their weak, guilty selves 

Shelley 

Foul plots have been devised, and fit instruments 
found to execute them, m less than four days. I was 
much more astonished and humiliated at the retro- 
spection of my idiotic infatuation when, by Fenton’s 
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papers and other evidence, I discovered that I had 
been his dupe from the first — a blind man led by a 
fiendish cur, no more. He was foisted on me at Mis- 
solonghi, to act as a spy on Odysseus, and had done 
so for a whole year 

My credulity in trusting Fenton on so short an 
acquaintance, without any previous knowledge, was 
unpardonable , but as lago says of Othello, 

He thmki men honest 
That do but aeem to be so 

And 'several small things concurred to deceive me. 
On landing in Greece, Fenton had nothmg but his 
arms and ms knapsack; m that small space he had 
ShakespMre’s and Burns’s works, and often read and 
quoted them. I afterwards found that the Hungar- 
ian had suspicions of Fenton’s honesty, from talmng 
to the soldiers who had accompanied ^m to Argos. 
Had he been less prompt in action Fenton would 
have been successful, for he had government soldiers 
screened in the woods, who on a given signal would 
have appeared. It was on the same day that this 
happened that Odysseus w'as trapped, captured some 
distance from the cavern , was taken to the Acropolis 
of Athens, imprisoned in a tower, and put to the 
most excruciating tortures, to extort from nim a con- 
fession of where he had hid his treasures He was 
afterwards hamstrung, and thrown from the tower in 
which he was confined. Ghouras was killed as he 
was walking his rounds on the Acropolis by a Turkish 
shell at mght 

To cut short this disagreeable subject, I extract 
from Gordon’s always fearless and generally accurate 
History of the Greek Revolution his brief notice of 
the affair 

‘ On taking the field, Odysseus deposited his family 
in his den on Mount Parnassus, which he confided 
to the guard of Trelawny (who had lately married his 
youngest sister), with a handful of men, for that sm- 
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gular cavern is impregnable, and when the ladders 
that gave access to it were removed, neither ar^es 
nor artillery could make any impression. It is a 
perpendicular height of one hundred and fifty feet 
from the bottom of a precipice, and sheltered above 
by a lofty arch In front were natural and artifioirf 
bulwarks, concealmg the mterior, and a portal cut in 
the rook, to which the flights of ladders gave access; 
within were houses, magazmes stored for the con- 
sumption of years, and a fine sprmg of water. 

‘ An attempt was made to murder Trelawny by two 
of his own countrymen, one of whom, Fenton, a de- 
termmed viUam, having accepted a bribe from the 
Government, seduced the other, a crack - bramed 
young man, mto complicity by extravagant tales, and 
the perpetual excitement of potent hquors Although 
pierced through the back with two carbme balls, 
fracturing his arm and his jaw, the wonderful vigour 
of his constitution enabled Trelawny to recover. In 
the midst of his agony, he had the magnanimity to 
dismiss unhurt the unhappy youth who fired at mm ; 
as for Fenton, the prime assassin, he was mstsntly 
shot by a Hungarian soldier. 

‘ In the same month, on the 17th of June, the nsing 
sun disclosed the lifeless body of Odysseus, stretched 
at the foot of the tower that had been his prison; it 
was said that a rope by which be was lowenng him- 
self had broken, and that he was killed by the fall; 
however, no one gave credit to this story; it was sup- 
posed that he had been strangled, and then thrown 
from the top. Ghoutas subsequently felt remorse for 
the death of his former patron; heard with pain the 
mention of his name, and occasionally murmured ‘ In 
that busmess I was misled ’ There can be no doubt 
that Mavrocordato was at the bottom of these tragical 
events, instigated fully as much by private revenge 
as care of the public weal. Odysseus was undoubt- 
edly a tyrant and a traitor, Trelawny m open re- 
bellion, and suspected of tampering with the Turks, 
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who were very anxious to get possession of the cave; 
but ^ this might have been lorgiven, had they not 
previously been the personal foes of the Director- 
General of Western Greece.’ 

For the first twenty days after bemg wounded I 
remained in the same place and posture, sittmg and 
leaning against the rock, determined to leave every- 
thing to nature. I did not change or remove any 
portion of my dress, nor use any extra covering. I 
would not be bandaged, plastered, poulticed, or even 
washed, nor would I move, or allow anyone to look 
at ray wound. I was kept alive by yolks of eggs and 
water for twenty days It was forty days before there 
was any sensible diminution of pain , 1 then submitted 
to have my body sponged with spirit and water, and 
my dreift partly changed. I was reduced in weight 
from thirteen stone to less than ten, and looked like a 
galvanized mummy. I was first tempted to try and 
eat by seeing my Italian eating raw ham of a wild hog 
which I had shot and cured; By great effort I opened 
my mouth sufficiently to introduce a piece of the size 
of a shilhng, notwithstanding the agony of moving my 
fractured jaw, and by degrees managed to devour it, 
and from that time gathered strength. Excepting 
coffee, I refused all wishy-washy or spoon-tood and 
stack to wild boar, which m turn stack to me; it 
spliced my bones and healed my flesh, exceptmg my 
right arm, which was shrivelled up and paralyzed 

In three months after I had been wounded, my 
hurts were healing and my health returning, but my 
nght arm was painful, withered, and paralyzed my 
only hope of regaining the use of it was to get the 
ball extracted; and for that purpose a surgeon was 
indispensable 

Ghouras had been nominated to the command of 
Eastern Greece, as the stipulated payment for his 
treachery to his former chief, but the Turks held all 
the plams. So we were environed with foes and 
closely watched, but my trusty and zealous friends 

R 
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the Klephtes were always on the alert; nestling with 
the eagles amongst the most maooessible crqgs by 
day, and coming down with the wolves at night, they 
supplied us with fresh provisions and kept us in- 
formed of everything that took place around. They 
even brought me a Klephte surgeon, stipulating to 
kill him if he did not cure me, he made an incision 
with a razor under my breast-bone, and poked about 
with hia finger to find the ball, but m vam; the 
Klephtes then proposed to escort me to any place I 
chose to go to for a Frank doctor, or to kidnap one at 
Athens, and brmg him to me, and to leave their 
families as hostages I had perfect faith in their 
probity, but lingered on hoping for a change. Soon 
after this, Zepare, one of their leaders, brought me 
news at night that his men were on the ffail of a 
Frank, and they would bring him to me he said a 
medico, for they believe all the Franks are more or 
less so, from their habit of carrying end giving medi- 
cines The next mormng a party of soldiers arrived, 
escorting the Major who so astonished Odysseus and 
the Turkish Bey at Talsnta, by bis eccentricity. I 
was even more surprised now than then at meeting 
him. It appeared he had never lost sight of me. 
When he heard I was m peril, he made several un- 
successful attempts to come to me, ho then took a 
cruise m search of the Commodore on the station, 
Hamilton, and stated my case Hamilton, always 
prompt m acts of humanity, insisted not only on the 
Government’s permitting the Major to have free ac- 
cess to me, but that I should have liberty to embark 
in one of his ships, if I chose to do so. After some 
days of deliberation and consultation with Odysseus’ 
widow, and the inmates of the cave, 1 reluctantly 
agreed to take ndvantage of this favourable occasion ; 
my trusty crew promised to remain at their posts 
until my return, or until the enemies of their former 
chief, then in power, were ousted, and then to be 
guided by circumstances. 
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No sooner had I left than Ghouras closely invested 
the place. The eagerness of both the Greeks and 
Turks to possess the cave arose from the stones cur- 
rent in that land of lies of the fabulous treasures it 
contained. The cupidity of the Greeks was lashed up 
to frenzy; every stratagem their subtle wits could de- 
vise was tned; crouchmg bebmd every rock and tree, 
they kept up a contmual fusillade ; they might as well 
have fired at the man in the moon as at the men in 
the mountam — ^if they came too near, the Hungarian 
stopped them with a shower of grape from the cannon. 
Some months after, when men and things were 
changed, the mmates of the cavern came to terms 
with some of the old fnends of the late chief, who had 
always psed their mfluence to protect the cave, as 
well they might, smce much of the plunder they had 
accumulated during the war was deposited withm it. 

If the Hungarian Camerone had served m any 
other country tnan Greece, m a time of war he would 
have ranked high, for he was a well-tramed warrior, 
skilful, resolute, and modest he bad been nearly two 
years m Greece when I fell m with hini at Misso- 
longhi, serving without pay or promotion noted he 
certamly was, for his valour bad been conspicuous m 
many battles 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Victory I Victor} I Austria, Kussia. England, 

And that tame serpent, tlmt p<»or shudow, France, 

Cry peace, aud that means death, Mheii monarcha speak 

Shelley 

When the Muses deserted Parnassus, the Elephtes, 
t.e. outlaws, took possession of their haunts, and kept 
alive the love of freedom and the use of arms. They 
were the only Greeks I found with any sense of 
honour; they kept their word and fulfilled their en- 
gagements; I protected and fed their families, and 
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they escorted me in all my expeditions; I was con- 
tmually m their power, yet they never attempted to 
betray me. The Klephtes were the only efficient 
soldiers at the commencement of the msurrection, 
and their leaders maintamed the war for three years so 
successfully that the Greek Government were enabled 
to borrow money. The Government then resolved to 
divide the forces of the Klephtes, to appoint their 
own partisans as leaders, and to conduct the war 
themselves, they raised forces and impnsoned the 
former military leaders, wasted time m dispi^ting 
about their plana of campaigns, and the nommation 
of the commissioners to see that they were carried 
out. In two scientific campaigns carried on by 
civilians, the Greeks lost all the territory thf former 
arbitrary chiefs had won; and of the foreign loan, 
d£2,800,000, there remained only five shilhngs in bad 
money at the close of those campaigns. If there had 
been any place of refuge, the msurrection would have 
ended by the flight of the leaders and submission of 
ths people The members of the Government sent 
away the money they had embezzled, and the pri- 
mates and other nch rascals attempted to escape 
with their families, but they were stopped by the 
populace 

Greece was reconquered , the vanquished Christians 
sat in sullen groups round the w'alls of their only 
remaining fortress in the Morea, death, or to resume 
the Moslem’s chains, their only alternative At 
this critical period a messenger arrived from 
Navarmo, proclaiming, m the words of our great 
poet, 


News, friends , our wars are done, the Turks are drowned 


The people now sprang up frantic with ]oy. 

For SIX years all the Christian States had been 
standing looking on at the bloodiest insurrection on 
record, sympathizmg with the unbelieving Ottomans. 
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At the twelfth hour, the three great mantime Levia- 
thans, turned round, and falling unexpectedly upon 
their ancient allies, annihilated them. 

The pohcy of the crafty Muscovite is intelhgible. 
He wanted to possess Greece and cripple his natural 
enemy, the Turk. He did both at httle cost; the 
Ottoman fleet was destroyed, and Greece converted 
from a Turkish into a Russian Hospodariot. The 
pohcy of France and England is inexplicable; it is 
one of those inscrutable diplomatic mysteries, de- 
vised by heaven-born ministers, which men of women 
boriT cannot comprehend. 

From the begmmng to the end of the insurrection 
in Greece, Commodore Rowan Hamilton and Colonel 
C J. Napier were the only English officers in com- 
mand who acted ]ustly and generously to the Greeks. 
Sir Thomas Maitland, and his successor, Sir Fred- 
erick Adams, High Commissioners of the Ionian 
Islands, from their natural sympathy with tyranny, 
favoured the Turks on all occasions Napier was 
high-minded and mdependent m his opinions, which 
18 always a disqualification in the eyes of officials. 
His general popularity and superior mfluence with 
the lonians mortified Sir Frederick Adams exces- 
sively, he did all be could in his oSBcial capacity to 
thwart Napier, he gave vent to his rancour m the 
most trivial matters, he even sent an official letter 
to Napier on the impropriety of his wearing mousta- 
chios. The Colonel was very much amused at this 
despatch; he instantly obeyed the mandate by cut- 
ting them ofi and enclosing them m his reply to the 
Lord High Commissioner, who, no doubt, forwarded 
this important correspondence, with the enclosure, 
to the Commander-in-Chief. If these emblems of 
war are preserved amongst the trophies at the Horse 
Guards, the hair may be used as the lion’s beard is 
by the Indians — they bum it, and swallow the ashes, 
believing it will give them the strength and courage 
of the lion. 
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It was particularly revolting to the mind as well 
as the feelings of Napier to witness the war as {raged 
in Greece — without a plan, combination, system, or 
leader, every man frantic with excitement to kill 
and plunder on his own account. Napier, as I have 
before said, would have undertaken the war when 
he was solicited by the Greeks to do so, if they had 
complied with the terms he considered indispensable 
to their success, which were that he should have un- 
controlled power over the army. Whilst the Greek 
Government were treatmg with Napier, a distin- 
guished French oflieer. Colonel Fabvier, voluntfered 
his services without any stipulations, and was ac- 
cepted. Napier, having no other object than the suc- 
cess of a just cause, pointed out to me on the map 
the strategy and tactics he should have used at that 
mnoture had he commanded the Greek forces m the 
Morea. I asked him to write bis plan, as the art of 
war IS so little studied by our military men, I 
transcribe a campaign on scientihc prmciples, as 
improvised on the exigency of the moment, by the 
great master of the art; the general principles laid 
down by so skilful a commander are applicable to 
any other locality m all times, especially in defensive 
warfare, and it requires no prophet to foretell there 
will be many such wars ere the lamb hes down with 
the lion. 

Napier’s letters not only exemphfy the sbll of the 
soldier, but show the frank, generous, manly charac- 
ter of the man. Byron, in a letter to the Greek 
committee from Cephaloma, in 1823, speakmg of 
Colonel Napier, says ‘ Of his military character it is 
superfluous to speak; of his personal, I can say, from 
my own knowledge as well as from all rumour or 
private report, that it is as excellent as his mihtary; 
m short, a better or a braver man is not easily to oe 
found; he is our man, to lead a regular force, or to 
organize a national one for the Greeks. the 

army — ask anyone.’ 
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The following letters are addressed to me by this 
greai General . 

■26tt May, 1826 

‘ Circumstances must decide in war, speakmg gen- 
erally, but frequently they may be commanded by 
able arrangements ; mstead of waiting to see what an 
enemy will do, he may be often forced to do that 
which we want him to do I think this may be now 
accomplished by the Greek troops, should Ibrahim 
Pacha besiege Napoli di Bomama. In this event, I 
conclude he will have about 15,000 men, and that he 
will draw his supphea from Navarin or Modon, a 
distance of about eighty miles, and have an mter- 
mediat^ depdt at Trmohtza, which is about twenty- 
five from Napoli These roads pass through the 
mountains, ,ind gieat difticulties will arise in march- 
ing his convoys, both from tho nature of the country 
itself and the exposure to constant attacks 

‘ I also conclude that the Greek forces will amount 
to about 6,000 regulars and 10,000 irregulars, exclu- 
sive of the garrison of Napoli, m which I would leave 
only irregulars, the best to be had, takmg the worst, 
with the whole regular force, to Monemvasia, into 
which place I would throw as much provision as pos- 
sible; and leaving this fortress with the smallest 
possible garrison picked from the irregulars, but (as 
well as Napoli di Romania) with the most resolule 
governor and engineers, I would issue forth and 
throw the whole regular and remaimng irregular 
force on the co mm unications of the besieging army. 

‘ The point at which I would out them must be 
determined by local circumstances, viz , the force of 
the enemy, the distribution of that force, the nature 
of the country, and the exact knowledge of distances, 
or rather times of march. By this, the Greek army 
would oblige the Egyptian army to raise the siege or 
to send a force able to clear the road of the Greek 
army, or ho must go without provisions; if he raises- 
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the siege, such a failure, besides its actual cost, 
would have an immense moral effect to his prejudice, 
and enable the Greeks to take more bold measures; 
in short, it would be, what they have yet not seen, 
a victory produced by sound pnnciples of war. 

‘ If he prefers the second way, viz., to send a 
force which he thinks capable of clearmg the road, 
and reopenmg his communications, what is the con- 
sequence ? His army must be so weakened that the 
siege cannot be continued with vigour , and the de- 
tached force will either be fought and defeated by the 
Greeks, or they would retire before this force fcto 
Mama, and even to Monemvasia The moment this 
was done, this detached force would again march to 
jom Ibrahim before Napoli, and would be fallowed 
up by the Greek army, which would again occupy its 
old position on the communication. This might be 
repeated twice or three times, but it is impossible 
that Ibrahim could continue this game long, and the 
moment he ceased to play it, he would be obliged 
to raise the siege It seems difficult to say how this 
plan could fail, unless the Greek commander allowed 
the force detached against him to cut him off from 
Monemvasia, or from wherever he drew his subsist- 
ence 

‘ As to the third choice, it is evident that he could 
not adopt it, as although his Egyptians may hve 
upon little, yet that little they must have, he would 
therefore trv to receive his supplies from Patras; 
and althoMn there would perhaps be more difficulty 
still, the Greek general might play the same game 
on that line of operation as he would on the line with 
Navarin. He might occupy the last with his regulars, 
and detach his irregulars on the first A Turkish force 
could hardly venture agamst the Greek irregulars, 
havmg their left flank exposed to the regular army 
of Greeks. I do not know whether I have clearly ex- 
plained my meanmg; but I am sure that if the 
Greek Government will do what they ought, viz , 
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give Colonel Fabvier the fuU and uncontrolled direc- 
tion of the war, or do this with Colonel Gordon, 
both those gentlemen wiU see what I mean, and that 
this plan IS formed on sound strategical prmciples. 

‘ It IS impossible to believe that any force which 
Ibrahim could detach would be able to force six 
thousand regular Greek soldiers through the passes of 
the Mamiote country back upon Monemvasia. I have 
only supposed the worst in supposing that they 
vi'ould do this, but in point of fact I imagine the 
Greek regular force could occupy some strong posi- 
tion ^n which it would force the troops detached 
against it to guo battle under every disadvantage; 
and should the Greeks be defeated, that they might 
rally at^and defend a multitude of defiles m the 
strong Gauntry between Tnpolitza and Monemva- 
sia — all these things are details of the execution, 
w'hioh depend on the talents of the commanders 
If this commander is Colonel Fabvier, with Colonel 
Gordon supporting him, there is no doubt m my mind 
of its success, if the Greek force, on the contrary, 
is commanded by the Gieck General-in-Chief, Colo- 
cotroni, it must inevitably fail, as he is incapable of 
even comprehendmg, much less of executing, such a 
campaign 

‘ In regard to the number of forces that I have 
supposed on each side, it is not very material that 
I should be exact, because the principle will hold 
good as long as the disproportion betw'een the op- 
posed armies is not so great as to put an end to all 
opposition, and this is a disproportion so vast that m 
such a country as Greece I can hardly conceive pos- 
sible Supposing that the Turkish forces receive 
their provision by sea, then they would not perhaps 
detach a force against a Greek army coming from 
Monemvasia, which might attack Tnpolitza at its 
leisure this, I suspect, would quickly produce the 
desired results. And last, though not least import- 
ant, one has everything to expect from Lord Coch- 
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rane, -who will not allow this provision to arrive by 
sea so easily. Are we to suppose that one the 
greatest men of the age — ^for such he decidedly is — 
will be unable to effect anything against the enemy ? 
Lord Cochrane’s whole me has been a senes of 
proofs that he possesses aU the quahties of a great 
commander.’ 


‘ Dear Tuelawnt, When I returned from my nde 
I wrote down what I said , — it you thmk it would be 
of any use, send it to Gordon. Not but that bo^h he 
and Fabvier could form this plan as well or better 
than I, but my own opimon may have some weight 
with the Greeks, m support of those held by these 
two officers. For my own part, I would try (ms plan 
had I but one thousand men and one cannon ! so 
convmced am I that it is a sound one; and that if 
executed with skill, activity, and courage it would 
make Ibrahim lose lus game. 

Yours, 

C Napier. 

‘ I dare say this is full of errors, for I wrote as 
fast as I could scribble Keep it, for I have no copy; 
I wish you to give me one ’ 


‘Cephalonia, 20 th June , 1826 

‘ Dear Teelawnv, Many thanks for your note 
dated 12th, which I have only this mornmg received. 
I hear Hastings has reached Napoh, which I hope 
will help Gordon to make arrangements. I hear 
that Ibrahim Pacha has taken and fortified Sparta. 
If he can occupy Leondan and Sparta with ^irong 
detachments, he may render the execution of my 
plan difficult, but if he divides his forces with such 
numerous garrisons, the question arises, whether or 
not he can keep the field ? However, be would 
greatly embarrass all operations by fortifying Leon- 
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dari and Mistra (Sparta). These posts are at this 
moment the real pomts of “ strategy ’ ’ for the defence 
of Napoli; and ms seizure of them denotes a good 
mihtary head. Were 1 m Gordon's place, supposmg 
him master of his movements, I would make them 
keep their vtgih in Sparta. That garrison should have 
no smeoure; but my fear is, that at Napoh they are 
all m such a state of confusion and ignorance, that be 
will not be able to make any movements at all. How- 
ever, aU I can say is, that the loss of any strong 
posj^ demands that the Greeks should act upon the 
same principle against those posts that would have 
been acted upon agamst the origmal positions of the 
Turks. The general principle remams the same, but 
13 applied to a different locahty. For example (take 
your map). When Mistra is held by the Turks, the 
Greeks can no longer throw themselves on the line of 
commumcation between Tripohtza and Navarm. 
They must then change their object, and throw them- 
selves on the line between Mistra , and from wher- 
ever the garrison draws its provisions, Mistra be- 
comes the object instead of Tripohtza. How this is 
to be accomplished, God knows. The war is, m this 
instance, on too small a scale to judge by a map, 
as I could in a large movement acting against Tri- 
politza , but military talent, in a country like the 
Morea, finds ways to do what it wants. The grand 
secret m mountain countries is to isolate the enemy, 
which obliges him to abandon his strong position, 
and attack you in yours. It is not to one so well 
acquainted with the country as you are that I need 
say what it would be to attack a good position m 
Greece, even without fortifications, much more with 
them. 

It is in the art of forcing an enemy to fight you 
on your own chosen ground that military genius con- 
Bists, and few things are more difScult m practice— 
It umtea so much theory and so much practice with 
great fearlessness of character : no timid man 
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throw himBelf into those decisive positions which 
produce great results. 

Yours truly, 

C. Napiee. 

‘24U July , 1826, Cfphalonia 

Deab Tbelawny, a Mr Ruppenthal called upon 
me and begged of me to give him a written opinion 
on Greek matters. I have done so, but whether m 
the way he wishes I neither know or care only I beg 
of you in giving them to him to receive from him a 
pronaise in writing not to publish them. He ma'^ be 
a true man or not, for I know nothmg more of him 
than that he wrote to tell Cannmg I was at Misso- 
longhi arranging plana with Mavrocordato. T^is was 
an error of nia, but still a queer one enough, and I 
can trace, m his ofi&ciousness, much inconvenience 
which arose to me from an opinion formed by Mr 
Cannmg (I believe) of my conduct and feelmgs about 
the Greeks be this as it may, I forgive him, because 
he told the thing himself. As he thinks my opimon 
may be of use, I give it to him — I see nothing im- 
proper m so doing As to my going, it is quite out 
of the question , a man always sets so high a pnce 
on himself, that no one nnU, buy ^ Joking apart, 
though, it 18 quite impossible lor me to go without 
my price I am not such a damned fool as to let go 
one hand without having good hold with the other. 
I have seen too much of war to go to work without 
eqmvalent means, and I will add that, even with the 
force 1 have mentioned, a man must do his business 
well, or he would fail. I think it might be done with 
600 men, but the other 1,600 are necessary to meet 
adverse circumstaqces which no man can calculate or 
foresee, and which daily arise in war. For example, 
an epidemic fever might arise which, out of 2,000 
men, would not leave you 200 fit to fight or make a 
sharp march Calculations for war need wide margins 
for corrections; however, I honestly think with 
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2,000 men a fellow who knew his business well might 
give »ome stiff work to Ibrahim Pacha, and put the 
blessed rulers of Greece into some order. There is a 
sad want of [here follows a sketch of a man hanged 
on a gallows] among our friends. 

Yours, 

C. N.’ 

‘ Deaii TREI.AW^Y, I sent you Cobbett. Muir be- 
haved deviiish ill to me; he left me m my utmost 
need. I always admired your magnammity till six 
o’cldtk yesterday . then my opinion changed, and at 
ten o'clock bell had no hole hot enough for you. Chs. 
Shendan sets up for a wit and a philosopher ; nature 
repents her extravagancy towards his father, and is 
bringing up her leeway. I’ll give you no leisure to 
shoot; the game IS not worthy the sportsman. Come 
and dine with me to-morrow if you have nothing 
better to do, we will got Muir, and have a jaw. 

Yours, 

C. J Napier.’ 

*CXPBALONIA, lit August, 1820 

‘ My Dear Trelawny, Pray do not let Mr Ruppen- 
thal say that I made proposals to him, without con- 
tradicting him, because I did no such thmg. I thmk 
I know what he is, but be he what he may, be can 
make nothing of my letters that can do me any harm, 
supposing he should be a bad one When one has no 
secrets it is hard to discover them I 

‘ I hope Gordon has made port. I do not under- 
stand Fabvier’s movements I daresay they are not 
voluntary. I give no man credit for doing what he 
likes — what is wise — in Greece, until I hear that he 
has 2,000 good European drilled soldiers at his back, 
and 100,000 in his pockets, and a gallows with his 
advanced guard I thmk were I there with the only 
power that would tempt me to go, I should raise the 
price of hemp 60 per cent, m ten days What has 
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become of Lord Cochrane ? all hands say he comes — 
but he comes not I With kind regards to Gordon if 
he 18 with you, beheve me 

Yours hastily, 

C, J, Napiee. 

‘ I wish to God something may be done for the 
Greeks, for our orders are positive not to admit 
fugitives, and really though I think the rules laid 
down by the Government are just, it is very distress- 
ing to execute them — at least to me it is so.* 

• 

Extract from a Letter of Col. C J. Napier. 

'ind Auffutt, Cbphalosia 

' Some poor Cephaloniote Greeks here have made 
up sixty dollars to ransom three women, or ralher two 
and a child, who were taken at Missolonghi, and are 
now at Patras I send you their names, and pray 
you to speak to Mr Green, our Consul at Patras, to 
endeavour to get these poor females ransomed ; and 
tell him, rather than he should fail, I wiU add forty 
dollars, and so make up the 100; but I know they are 
sold at about ten or twenty dollars a-piece generally. 
I fear if he mterests himself m a direct manner they 
will raise the price. Pray lose no time, or they may 
be killed, and their family here is in great distress*. 
They are poor people • they were, we hear, in the 
midst of the column that cut its way out; but they 
were taken, probably from terror. 

Yours, 


C J N.' 
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As this re-edition is passing through the press, it 
occurs to me to add a few particulars, all relatmg 
more or less to Shelley, which I can now only mtro- 
duce by way of Appendix The sole item which 
appeared in my former edition is the one now num- 
bered 4 

4 — Mrs Shelley, Dr Nott, Queen Mah, etc. 

Mrs Shelley was of a soft, lymphatic tempera- 
ment, the exact opposite to Shelley in everything, 
she was mopmg and miserable when alone, and 
yearning for society. Her capacity can be judged 
by the novels she WTote after Shelley’s death, more 
than ordinarily commonplace and conventional. 
Whilst overshadowed by Shelley’s greatness her 
faculties expanded , but when she had lost him they 
shrank into their natural littleness We never know 
the value of anything til! we have lost it, and can’t 
replace it. The memory of how often she had irri- 
tated and vexed him tormented her after-existence, 
and she endeavoured by rhapsodies of panegyric to 
compensate for the past. But Dr Johnson says 
‘ Lapidary mscnptions must not be judged literally ’ 
They are mfluenoed by our own shortcomings to the 
object when living. It would be diflBcult to find 
minds more opposite than Shelley’s and his wife’s, 
but the tragical end of his first wife was ever present 
m his mind, and he was prepared to endure the 
utmost malice of fortune 

Mrs Shelley seldom omitted to avail herself of any 
opportunities (which were rare) to attend Church 
service, partly to show that she did not participate m 
her husband ’s views of atheism ; and she was present 
when Dr Nott preached in a private room m the 
basement story of the house in Pisa she and Shelley 
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were living in. Godwin her father had no means of 
providing for her , and he educated her for a Ijpacher 
or governess in a perfectly orthodox manner, which 
he knew was indispensable; and carefully withheld 
his own particular views and her mother’s, as he 
knew they would be a bar to her success. Mrs 
Shelley was a firm believer, and had little or no sym- 
pathy with any of her husband’s theories; she could 
not but admire the great capacity and learnmg of her 
husband, but she had no faith in his views, and she 
grieved that he was so stubborn and inflexible. 
Fighting with the world was ‘ Quixotic '. • Eer 
mother, father, and Shelley were martyrs to their 
opinions, and their great abilities resulted in failures 
and unhappiness. Mrs Shelley did not worry her- 
self with things established that could not bd altered, 
but went with the stream. She was weak, and had 
no strength to go against it, and even the strong were 
swept away 

I said to Shelley ‘ I have never found any religion 
more intolerant than the Christian. Dr Nott, who 
preached here the other day, could not resist attack- 
ing the ‘ ‘ Satanic School of which you are the 
founder Byron is writing a satire on him, to the 
tune of the Ftcar of Bray. He repeated the first 
verse of it to me this morning 


Do you know Dr Nolt, 

Witl] a crook m hiB lot, 

Who lately tried to disli up 
A neat codml in the pnncees's will, 

Which made Dr Nott not a bishop ? 

Shellev • Religion itself means intolerance. The 
various sects tolerate nothmg but their own dogmas. 
The priests call themselves shepherds. The passive 
they drive into their folds. When they have folded 
you, then they are satisfied, they know you fear 
them; but, if you stand aloof, they fear you. Those 
who resist they consider as wolves, and, where they 
have the power, stone them to death. 
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I said ‘ You are one of the wolves. 

. I am not m sheep’s olothmg. 

I oontmuod . ‘ There is a young student here, a 
Catholic, who speaks "English very well; he is one 
of the pupils at the University of Pisa He says he 
can read Byron’s poems very well, but you are diffi- 
cult for him. What he hkea best is Queen Mab ’ 

Shellev I’m glad it does some good, it is the 
worst of my compositions The matter is good, but 
the treatment is not equal I could treat the subject 
nuiok better now , but, when we have emptied our 
mind of a theme, it’s an odious task to go over it 
agam; the mind turns to somethmg new 

This was a sample of our common talk. The oon- 
versatuA took place withm a month of Shelley ’s 
death, and therefore there could have been no waver- 
ing in his antipathy to all religion. 

2 — Dialogue between Trelawny and Shelley 

The Byron said to me the other morning ‘ I 
was reminded by a letter from my sister that I was 
thirty-four, but I felt at that time that I was twice 
that age. I must have lived fast.’ 

SHEni,EY The mind of man, his bram, and nerves 
are a truer index of his age than the calendar, and 
that may make him seventy. 

When Shelley at a later date said he was ninety, 
he was no doubt thinking of the wear and tear of his 
own mmd. 

3 — Burning of Shelley *. 

Via Reooio, August 15, 1822 

At ten on the following morning Capt B. and my- 
self, accompanied by several officers of the town, pro- 
ceeded in our boat down the small river which runs 
through Via Eeegio (and forms its harbour for coast- 
ing vessels) to the sea. Keeping along the beach to- 
wards Masaa we landed at about a mile from Via 

* 866 p 121 These are the particulars as written down by me at 
the time. 
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Reggio, at the loot of the grave; the place was noted 
by three wand-hke reeds stuck m the sandf in a 
parallel line from high to low water mark. Doubtmg 
the authenticity of such pyramids, we moved the 
sand in the hne mdicated to ascertain their truth, 
but without success I then got five or six men with 
spades to dig transverse hues. In the meanwhile 
Lord Byron’s carriage with Mr Leigh Hunt arrived, 
accompanied by a parW of dragoons and the chief 
officers of the town In about an hour, and when 
almost in despair, I was paralyzed with the sha^p apd 
thriUmg noise a spade made in coming m direct con- 
tact with the skull. We now carefully removed the 
sand. This grave was even nearer the sea than the 
other, and although not more than two feet deep, a 
quantity of the salt water had oozed m. This body, 
havmg been mterred with lime six weeks previously, 
we had anticipated would have been almost de- 
stroyed. But whether owing to the water or other 
cause it had not further decomposed, but was pre- 
cisely m the same state as when mterred — the dress 
and linen were black and in shreds, and Corruption 
had begun his work. The legs had both separated at 
the knee-jomts, the bones of the thigh projectmg, 
the hands were likewise parted at the wrists, the 
skull, for the scalp was off, was of a dingy hue, and 
the face entirely destroyed and fleshjess; the re- 
mams of the body were entire, havmg been protected 
by the dress. These devastations on the uncovered 
part of the body were supposed to have been caused 
partly by fish, and partly by the peculiar rapidity 
wnth which the sea dissolves the human frame. 1 
was now obliged to apply to our guard to clear the 
ground, as many boats had arrived from the town, 
filled with parties of well dressed people, particularly 
women, who seemed particularly anxious to see so 
novel a ceremony, their curiosity bemg excited by the 
prepartions to the utmost. 

We had built a much larger pile to-day, having 
previously been deceiifed as to the immense quantity 
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of wood necessary to consume a body in the uncon- 
fined *atmoBphere. Mr Shelley bad been readme the 
poems of Lamia and Isabella, by Keats, as the yolume 
was found turned back open in his pocket; so sud- 
den was the squall. The fragments, bemg now col- 
lected and placed in the furnace, were fired, and the 
fiames ascended to the height of the lofty pmes near 
us. We again gathered round, and repeated, as far es 
we could remember, the ancient rites and ceremonies 
used on similar occasions. Lord B. wished to haye 
piBSecyed the skull, which was strikingly beautiful in 
its form;- it was small and yery thm, and fell to 
pieces on attempting to remoye it. Notwithstanding 
the enormous fire, we bad ample time ere it was con- 
sumed *h contemplate the singular beauty and ro- 
mantic wildness of the scenery and objects around us. 

Via Reggio, the only sea-port of the Duchy of 
Lucca, built on and encompassed b^ an almost 
boundless expanse of deep, dark sand, is situated in 
the centre of a broad belt of firs, cedars, pines, and 
evergreen oaks, which cover a considerable extent of 
country extending along the shore from Pisa to 
Massa. The Bay of Spezzia was on our right, and 
Leghorn on our left, at almost equal distances, with 
their headlands projecting far into the sea and form- 
ing this whole space of intorral mto a deep and 
dan g erous gulf A current settmg strong m wnth a 
N.W. gale, a vessel embayed here was in a most 
perilous situation, and consequently wrecks were 
numerous; the water is hkewnse very shoal, and the 
breakers extend a long way from the shore. In the 
centre of this bay my friends were wrecked and their 
bodies tossed about— Capt. Williams seven, and Mr 
Shelley mne days ere they were found. Before us 
was a most extensive view of the Mediterranean with 
the Isles of Gorgona, Caprera, Elba, and Corsica, m 
si^ht. All around us was a wilderness of barren soil. 
With stunted trees, moulded into grotesque and fan- 
taatio forma by the cutting S.W. guea. At short and 
equal distances along the cok6t stood high, square, 
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antique-lookmg towers, with flagstaffs on the turrets, 
used to keep a lookout at sea, and enforce the quaran- 
tine laws In the background was a long broken line 
of the Italian Alps. 

4 — Further Details of the Cremation, etc. 

TRANSLATION FROM THE ITALIAN 
This Sixteenth day of August, 1822, at 4 o’clock, f ti. 

We, Domenico Simoncini, captain and ofBcial of 
the maritime quarantine of the city of Via R^gio. 
In consequence of orders communicated by his Ei- 
oellency the governor of the said city. President of 
the Quarantine Commission, m paper No. 90 (to- 
gether with which IS sent a copy of the despatch of 
nis Excellency the Minister of State of the 27th of 
last month, No. 384, whereby the Quarantine OfBce 
18 mformed that our august Sovereign has granted 
the request made by the British Legation to be al- 
lowed to remove the mortal remains of Mr Shelley, 
brought to land by the waves of the sea on the 18th 
day of July, where they were buried according to the 
quarantme rules in force), E. J Trelawny, command- 
mg the schooner ‘ Bolivar ’, with the English flag, 
presented himself to us, authorized by the Consul of 
His Britannic Majesty, with a paper from the same, 
dated 13th of this present month, which he produced. 
Attended by this gentleman, by the Major command- 
mg the place, and the Royal Marine of the Duchy, 
and by his Excellency Lord Noel Byron, an English 
peer, we proceeded to the eastern snore, and arrived 
at the spot where the above-mentioned corpse had 
been buried After recognition made, according to 
the legal forms o'f the tribunal, we caused the ground 
to be opened and found the remains of the above- 
mentioned corpse The said remams were placed in 
an iron furnace, there burnt and reduced to ashes. 
After which, always m the presence of those above- 
mentioned , the said ashes were placed in a box lined 
with black velvet, whteh was fastened with sorewa; 
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this was left in the possession of the said E. J. 
Trelhwny to be taken to Leghorn 
The present report is made, m double origmal, of 
the whole of the above proceeding, and is signed by 
us, and the above-named gentlemen, 

E. J. Tbelawny. 

Deo. SiMONCINI. 

Noel Byron. 


Commlssione Sanitfirlfl Marittima, Via Reggio, 
Duchy of Lucca 


iffike body mentioned m the following letter as 
foun^n%ar Massa was that of Charles Vivian. 

TRANSLATION 


Via Bkogio, August 29, 1822 

Bespected Sir, I return infinite thanks for the 
excellent telescope which you have had the kindness 
to send me, and assure you that I shall ever bear in 
mind the attention I nave received from you. I 
hope that some favourable occasion may occur when 
I may be called upon to attend to your honoured 
commands, and request you freely to dispose of me m 
anything in which I can be of service m these parts. 
I have delayed some days before answering your 
esteemed letter of the 22nd of this month, m respect 
of receiving from Massa the information you desired, 
which IS as follows 

The same day, the 18th July, when the sea east on 
shore the body of Signore Shelley, there was thrown 
up on the shores of Massa another corpse which could 
not be recognized, from its having been eaten about 
the head by fish It had on a cotton waistcoat, and 
white and blue striped trowsers, a cambric shirt; 
and was without shoes This body was burnt on the 
shore, and the ashes interred m the sand. At Mon- 
tignoBo, the sea threw up a water-barrel; at Cm- 
guale, an empty demijohn and two bottles; and at 
Montrone, a small boat painted red and black. 

This is the news I have been able to obtam, vrith 
reference to the misfortune ifrhioh has happened, and 
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to my own knowledge. If I should meet with any 
further information, I shall consider it my duty to 
commumcate it forthwith. 

Accept the expression of my distinguished esteem 
and respect. 

Your moat humble and obedient servant, 

Deo. SlMONCINI. 

5 — RemaTlca on Mr Bameit Smiih'g volume, 

‘ Shelley, a Critical Biography 

Minute particulars regardmg the death of ShgJJey^ 
are sought for and narrated by different wpters m 
different ways. I see the latest by Mr 'p'.mett 
Smith has many errors Details can only be interest- 
ing from their authenticity, and everything tbbt was 
done from first to last was done by me alone. 

Mr Barnett Smith gives a diSerent version of the 
details from that which I have published, and he 
can have no authority for so doing. Amongst other 
things he says that, when Shelley’s body was washed 
on snore he had firmly grasped m his hand a volume 
of lEsohylus. I have stated in my former account of 
the poet's death that Shelley’s body had been eight 
days in the water, and his comrade Williams the 
same, and that nil parts of the body not protected by 
clothes were torn off by dog-fish and other sea-vermm, 
even to their scalps , the hands were torn off at the 
wrists That disposes of the dBschylus story, '^^en 
1 parted from Shelley on his embarking on bis last 
▼oyage, he had a black single-breasted jacket on, 
with an outside pocket as usual on each side of his 
jacket. When his body was washed on shore, .^schy* 
lus was m his left |)Ocket, and Keats’s last poem was 
in his right, doubled back, as thrust away m the exi- 
gency of the moment. Shelley knew that Keats waa 
ripening mto a true poet, and was very anxious to 
read this his last poem, Leigh Hunt had lent it to 
him. When reading a Greek poet, he would carry 
the book about with him for months, as he said there 
were often passages in it that perplexed him. That 
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Greek volume, after I had had it m my posaession for 
twenty or thirty years, I gave to his son Sir Percy. 
Excepting their wives, no one could have identified 
the bodies of Shelley and Williams except myself, 
and no one but I saw them. If I had not been there, 
probably they never would have been identified, and 
1 could do thia only by familiarity with their dress. 

Then Mr Barnett Smith says the Shelley family 
were never satisfied with the account of the wreck, 
as being the right one. Except Shelley's wife, and 
^IjiMon, who was under three years old, there were 
no SheMeys that were m any degree mterested, or 
knet^l&ything about it, except from the papers. 
Neither Mrs Slielley, Byron, nor Leigh Hunt, knew 
anything but what I told them . 

When I burnt the bodies, Shelley’s heart was not 
consumed when other portions of the body were. In 
drowning, the blood rushes to the heart; and the 
heart of Shelley was gorged with blood, so it was no 
miracle that it would not burn. Ultimately I gave 
the heart to his wife, and she inconsiderately gave it 
to Leigh Hunt, and some years ago it was given to 
Sir Percy Shelley by the Hunts. Mr Barnett Smith 
says the heart was buried m Rome. It never was in 
Rome, and it is now m Boscombo, and, for anythmg I 
know to the contrary, in an ornamental um on me 
mantel-shelf. I purchased ground in the burymg- 
ground of the Protestants at Rome, and there I my- 
self buried not Shelley's heart but his ashes, not 
near Keats’s grave, but isolated, from which place 
(so I am told, but I cannot afhrm it of my own 
knowledge) the ashes have been surreptitiously taken, 
and are now in the possession of Lady Shelley. 

Mr Barnett Smith also says The fishermen who 
ran down Shelley’s boat intended keeping Byron til^ 
they got a large ransom for him. This is nonsense; 
there was no brigandage in Tuscany. Their real 
game was that which they executed. They knew 
there would be a squall ; in that squall they would run 
down the ‘Don Juan’, drov?n the three people on 
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board, and get the of dollars ‘which they h|id 
seen taken on board. That was what tempted them. 
They succeeded m all but the last part; the boat’s 
Binkmg so suddenly defeated their gettmg the money. 
If they had saved any of the hves they would have 
been subjected to fourteen days’ quarantme, besides 
the mvestigation which would have followed. 

There are many other maccuraoies in Mr Smith’s 
book. The prmciptd fault 1 have to find is that the 
Shelley an writers, being Christians themselves, seem 
to t hin k that a man of genius cannot be an 
and so they stram their own faculties tosdisprove 
what SheUey asserted from the earhest sta^'^f his 
career to the last day of his hfe. He ignorejl all re- 
ligions as superstitions Some years ago, onB of the 
most learned of the English Bishops questioned me 
regarding Shelley; he expressed both admiration and 
astonishment at his learmng and writings. I said to 
the Bishop ‘ You know he was an Atheist ’. He said 
‘Yes’. I answered ‘It is the key and the distm- 
gmshmg quality of all he wrote. Now that people 
are beginning to distinguish men by their works, and 
not creeds, the entice, to bnng him into vogue, are 
trying to make out that Shelley was not an Atheist, 
that he was rather a religious man Would it be 
Tight m me, or anyone who knew him, to aid or 
sanction such a fraud ? ’ The Bishop said ‘ Certamly 
not, there is nothmg righteous but truth And there 
our conversation ended 

Certainly there were men of genius before the 
Christian era there were men and nations not 
equalled even at the present day 

A clergyman 'wi’ote in the visitors’ book at the Mer 
de Glace, Chamouni, something to the foUowmg 
effect ‘ No one can view th is sub hme scene, and 
deny the existence of God ’^jjSTSSSBB^ich Shelley, 
usmg a Greek phrase, Shelley, 

Atheist ’, thereby proclanfepg his 'hdm^n to the 
world And he never ^^^tted having td^e this. 

Riehard Clay d: Som, London 




